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By Henry 


EDISON. 


TYRRELL. 


(Ilustrated from photographs by W. K. L. Dickson, and with plates furnished through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers of the * Life and Inventions of Edison.”’) 


‘* After all, it is the imponderable that moves the world—heat, electricity, love. 


We have been witnessing recently asudden and 
apparently spontaneous revival of the Napoleonic 
legend—a keen, inquiring interest in all that con- 
cerns the life, achievements and personality of the 
great Napoleon Bonaparte. This legend, slumber- 
ing in the soul of modern French nationality, is in- 
deed naturally subject to occasional awakenings 
there: its recurrence here in America can only be 
ascribed to an accession, destined probably to be as 
brief as it is violent, of that irrepressible tendency 
to hero worship which is latent in our race. Napo- 
leon, laxnched upon his meteoric career by the 
culmination of forces belonging distinctively to 
the eighteenth century, was not with all his 
genius a new type of hero, nor even a glorified 
example of the old. He was rather, as Taine 
has pointed ont, a survival, a belated Roman, 
with Alexander, Cesar and Hannibal for antece- 
dents, and no higher ideal of ambition than to 
emulate what they had done ages before him. 

The man of the day, not only in America but 
throughout the world, at this portentous end of 
the nineteenth century, represents a new efflores- 
cence of human genius—a kind of conqueror 
who stands nnprecedented and alone. He has 
drawn his strength from the primal elements of 
nature, and achieved his conquests over the oc- 
eulf but awful forces of the universe. His path 
to greatness is marked with light, not blood— 
with hope, not desolation. Others have been 
mighty destroyers: his is the godlike power to 
create. The vaster his influence, the more unas- 
suming and self-effaced his personal individual- 
itv. The control of uncounted millions of wealth 
means with him only a royal prodigality in mat- 
ters of scientific research. When we have said 
this much we have named our hero. There is but 
one THomAs ALVA EpIson. 

Contrary to the usual result of a near-by and 
minute inspection of celebrities, it requires a de- 
tailed review of his work, and something like a 
personal acquaintance or intimacy, to appreciate 
the true greatness of Edison as an inventor and 
asaman. <A peculiarly fortunate opportunity for 
acquiring such an acquaintance has just been 
given to the reading world by Mr. W. K. L. 
Dickson and Miss Antonia Dickson, authors of 
the superb and elaborate volume which will be 
memorable among the publications of the present 
season. Mr. Dickson has long occupied a high 


” 


— Holmes. 


and responsible position on the great inventor’s 
stuff of personal aids in the great laboratories at 
Orange, N. J., particularly in connection with 
the Kinetographic Theatre described and illus- 
trated in FRANK LesLIe’s PopuL#rk MONTHLY 
last month. Ilis sister, Miss Antonia Dickson, 
author of the article on the subject just men- 
tioned, is well known to the public through her 
versatile literary and magazine work. The new 
and authoritative biography of Edison,* of which 
these two are the joint authors, has been pre- 
pared under unique facilities for procuring full- 
ness and accuracy of fact, and thence for pre- 
senting a living and sympathetic picture of the 
man. ‘The materials have been obtained from 
the observations of a close business and friendly 
association of the authors with their subject for a 
period of thirteen years, supplemented with the 
verbal and written data which Mr. Edison him- 
self has freely supplied. The very passages 
which read most like extracts from some modern 
Arabian Nights are simply the unexaggerated 
narrative of facts forming part of contemporary 
history—that everyday truth which is so much 
** stranger than fiction.” 

Thomas Alva Edison was born on the 11th of 
February, 1847, at Milan, Erie County, Ohio. His 
mother, Nancy Elliot, was a native of Chenango 
County, « Canadian by residence and education, 
and of Scottish parentage. Lis father, Samuel 
Edison (who lives to-day, in Florida, hale and 
hearty at ninety years of age), belongs to a family 
of Dutch origin, which emigrated from Amster- 
dam to America in 1737. Here the grandfather 
of Samuel Edison, John Edison, is on worthy 
record as a banker on Manhattan Island. It is 
believed that the history of the family, fraught 
with interesting and creditable details, might be 
traced back very much further, did not the good- 
natured indifference of its most distinguished 
descendant prove an insuperable bar to research. 

Mrs, Samuel Edison was a woman of sweet and 
strong individuality, with a substantial eduea- 
tion acquired in the Canadian high school. She 
was eminently qualified to mold the plastic mind 
of her son, and it was mainly to her judicious ef- 


*The Life and Inventions of Thomas Alva Edison. By 
W. K. L. Dickson and Antonia Dickson: Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston, 
1894. 
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forts that the boy owed that early im- 
petus which gave such extraordinary 
scope and direction to his dawning 
powers. Nothing could be more er- 
roneous than the notion that Edison 
is a rough and uncultivated man, 


scientific standpoint. The fact is 
that, quite distinct from the invent- 
ive genius by which he is exclusively 
known to the world, he possesses a 
lively fancy and virile, original mind, 


sive reading. At the early age of 
twelve, we are told, he attacked such 
formidable works as Burton’s ‘‘Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” Gibbon’s “ De- 
‘cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” Hlume’s *‘ History of England,” 
Ure’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Sciences,” 
‘““The Penny Eneyelopedia”™ and Newton’s 
“*Principia.”” Indeed, his thirst for knowledge 
must have amounted to a positive rage, need- 
ing restraint rather than stimulation. It was 
at this period that, his family having removed 
to Detroit, the lad started in to read straight 
through the Free Library of that city; and he 
had actually got through some fifteen feet of 
solid books, when his project was discovered, and 
his eager mind ‘‘switched off” in some more 
promising direction. 

In the spring of 1862, in the height of the ex- 
‘citement of the Civil War, young Edison went 
into business as a newsboy on the principal trains 
running in and out of Detroit. He cultivated 
tthe acquaintance of telegraph operators, conduct- 
ors, locomotive engineers and _ station agents, 
and by his enterprise in supplying the earliest 
available war news established a very profitable 
business. This enabled him to purchase a lot of 
old type and stereos from the Detroit Free Press 
establishment, wherewith to start a paper of his 
own—the since famous Grand Trunk Herald, 
the first and only journal ever regularly published 
on a railway train. He fitted up a dilapidated 
freight car as printing office and editorial sanc- 
tum, and while rolling up and down the.lines of 
travel got out a lively weekly paper which speed- 
ily attained a circulation of four hundred copies, 
as well as a proportionate amount of advertising 
patronage. The novelty of the idea attracted the 
attention of Stephenson, the famous engineer, 
and elicited from the London Times a cordial 
tribute of admiration for the enterprising Yankee 
boy. Encouraged by the success of his maiden 
effort, Edison extended his venture, and in con- 


junction with the “devil” of the Port Huron 











BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS A. EDISON, AT MILAN, OHTO. 


Commercial, started a more ambitious sheet, called 
Paul Pry. The two boys had fun with this 
while it lasted; but the personalities in which 
they freely indulged got them into trouble, and 
a ducking in the St. Clair River which the editor 
in chief received at the hands of an oversensitive 
subscriber finally threw cold water, so to say, on 
the enterprise. Not long afterward, as if to 
justify the old adage about misfortunes flocking 
together, Edison's nomadic freight-car laboratory 
and newspaper office came to a sudden and igno- 
ble extinction. ‘The jarring of the train having 
uncorked and upset a phosphorus bottle, starting 
a blaze that was extinguished just in time to save 
the car, the revengeful conductor summarily 
ejected the luckless boy, throwing him out with 
all his belongings, and leaving him stranded on a 
way-station platform. ‘‘ This episode,” says Miss 
Dickson, ‘‘ has served as a basis for innumerable 
comic sketches, liteyary and artistic ; but to our 
mind the pathos of the situation has never been 
sufficiently recognized. Edison’s local attachments 
were strong, and his thirst for knowledge was 
boundless. The battered car, with its primitive 
equipments, was dearer to him than the faultless 
laboratory of the successful scientist, and its sud- 
den dissolution was a terrible shock. In all the 
sorrowful vicissitudes of Edison’s life, and they 
nothing more desolate can be imag- 

figure of this ill-clad, ill-fed boy 


were many, 
ined than 


standing irresolutely on the deserted road, the 
fragments of his cherished possessions around 


him, and in the distance the gradually lessening 


beloved workshop and sanctum. 
Nothing in his subsequent career -iHustrates with 
greater force indomitable nature of the man 
than his philosophic acceptance of the situation, 
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and his prompt reinstallation of himself and 
belongings in the cellar of his father’s house at 
Port Huron.” 

It may not be generally known that the deaf- 
ness which has so grown upon Edison in these 
latter years was originally contracted from the 
brutality of that Grand Trunk conductor, who, 
in ejecting the lad from the car, boxed his ears 
with such violence as to injure irreparably the 
delicate auditory nerves and membranes. The 
results of these injuries have never been eradi- 
cated by surgical treatment, althongh the finest 
skill has been em- 
ployed. Yet the tteteiamiibiad 
great inventor § 
‘‘accepts the in- 
firmity with the 
sunny philosophy 
which is one of 
his distinguishing [ 
characteristics, | 
and pursues his |% 
labors without a | 
tinge of that self- —  - 
pity which affords 
to lesser minds 
such depths of 
consolation.” 

It was in the 
cellar at Port Hu- 
ron, then, that the f 
youthful Edison, 
equipped with a | 
book onelectricity | 
and the wreckage | 
of hisfreight- -— 
car establishment, 
conducted his ear- 
liest experiments 
in telegraphy. In 
conjunction witha 
young friend nam- 
ed James Ward 
he constructed be- 
tween their homes a line consisting of an ordinary 
stovepipe wire, insulated with bottles, and cross- 
ing under a busy thoroughfare by means of an old 
cable rescued from the bed of the Detroit River. 
The first magnets were wound with wire, swathed 
in ancient rags, and a piece of spring brass formed 
the key. Most weird of all was the means adopted 
for generating a current. ‘* Edison secured two 
Brobdingnagian cats, with volcanic tempers, at- 
tached a wire to their legs, administered violent 
friction to their backs, and breathlessly awaited 
developments. Sad to relate, these zealous efforts 
ended in failure. The feline mind, concentrated 








MRS. NANCY EDISON, EDISON’S MOTHER. 


on personal grievances, refused to lend itself to 
the pursuit of science, and the test resulted in a 
frantic stampede, enlivened by whoops and splut- 
ters. But, as Mr. Reid, in his memorial volume, 
remarks, ‘The experiment was not without suc- 
cess ; a tremendous local current and perfect elec- 
tric arc were produced, but it would not work 
the line, and was abandoned.’ ” 

A little later in the same year (1862) a turn in 
Edison’s fortunes brought the much-desired op- 
portunity within his grasp. He was still working 
as newsboy on the Grand Trunk trains, and one 
day at the Mount 
Clemens _ station 
he managed at the 
> __irisk of his life to 

rescue the three- 
year-old child of 
the station agent 
(Mr. J. U. Mac- 
kenzie) from be- 
ing run over by 
the cars. The 
grateful father 
said to him: ‘‘Al, 
if you will stop off 
here four days in 
the week and keep 
Jimmy out of 
harm’s way until 
the mixed train 
returns from De- 
troit (which you 
can do by getting 
Tommy Suther- 
land to bring your 
evening papers 
out for you, and 
as nine-tenths of 
your trade is be- 
tween Mount 
Clemens and Port. 
Huron), I will 
teach you tele- 
graphing and prepare you for the position of a 
night operator at not less than twenty-five dollars 
per month.” 

«© Al” jumped at the chance, and in less than 
three months’ time not only quahfied himself as 
an operator, but made with his own hands a com- 
plete set of instruments, and constructed a work- 
ing telegraph line between the railway station 
and the town. He frequented the Western Union 
office in Port Huron, where he improved very rap- 
idly, and it was during this period that he duplexed 
the Grand Trunk cable between Port Huron and 
Sarnia, across the river. ‘This was considered a 
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wonderful feat,” 
says Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, ‘‘and 
greatly facilitated 
the business of 
the Grand Trunk 
Railroad at that 
point. I doubt if 
he was ever paid 
anything for this 
valuable work.” 
The greed and dis- 
honesty of the 
Western Union 
manager at Port 
Huron preventing 
any hope of ad- 
vancement there, 
Edison went to 
Stratford, Cana- 
da, in the capacity 
of a night opera- 
tor on the Grand 
Trunk, at the 
promised salary of 
twenty-five dollars 
a month. 

The circuit 
manager at Strat- 
ford was some- 


what of a martinet, and the service of the strict- 
est. With a view to maintaining ceaseless activity 
during the drowsy hours of night, the operators 
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were required to 
report the word 
** six ” at intervals 
of half an hour. 
This precaution- 
ary measure was 
peculiarly irksome 
to Edison, from 
the fact that he 
was accustomed to 
roam about Strat- 
ford, visiting the 
adjacent railway 
stations, ete., and 
returning in a 
semi - somnambu- 
listic condition 
only just in time 
to resume his 
duties. Finding 
it impossible to 
keep his eyes open, 
and yet unwilling 
to give up his ac- 
customed rounds, 
he conceived the 
brilliant idea of 
utilizing the clock 
as a substitute. 
This he did by 


constructing a wheel having notches cut at the 
outer edge, attaching the wheel to the clock, and 
connecting it by wires with the main-line circuit, 
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with the result that the word “six” was regularly 
given. It was noticed, however, that Sf. could 
never be raised, just after “‘sixing.” A detective 
operator was put on the track, with the result that 
young Edison and his labor-saving device were 
exposed. That device, nevertheless, is the district 
telegraph of to-day, having been subsequently 
perfected, patented and sold to the American 
District Telegraph Company. 

The Dicksons’ book recounts with graphic de- 
tail the remarkable adventures, by turns ludicrous 
and pathetic, of the as yet unrecognized child of 
genius during the next two or three years. Asa 
perambulating operator, overflowing with ideas 
and animal spirits, and restlessly energetic in the 
exploitation of new experiments, he sojourned 
successively in Adrian, Mich., Fort Wayne, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Memphis and Louisville. 
Ilis positions at these places were filled always 
with ability and credit, sometimes with distine- 
tion; though, as his biographers admit, ‘ Ed- 
ison’s love of fun and greater love of experi- 
ments led him to violate the essential rules 
laid down for the guidance of the operators. 


At Indianapolis these pleasing irregularities 
led to serious trouble; but his unpopularity 


and subsequent discharge probably weighed very 
little upor his mind, counterbalanced as they 
were by the fact that his increasing skill and 
deepened insight led him at the age of seventeen 
to the invention of a telegraph instrument sus- 
ceptible of transferring writing from one line to 
another without the assistance of an operator. 
This automatic repeater is described in a recent 
telegraphic work as ‘probably the most simple 
and ingenious arrangement of connections for a 
repeater known, and has been found to work well 
in practice. It is especially good and convenient 
where it is necessary to fit up a repeater, in an 
emergency, with ordinary office instruments.’ The 
ferment of discovery was now working in fia- 
ison’s veins, militating against the steady, un- 
eventful grind of daily routine. At an age when 
food and sleep are most essential to mental and 
physical development he ruthlessly curtailed 
both, burning not only the midnight oil, but 
trenching on the gray hours preceding the dawn 
a a time when, as physicians tell us, vitality is at 
its lowest ebb, and most dependent on nature’s 
sweet restorer.” 

Here is a chapter of his experience in Louis- 
ville, as related by himself: ‘‘'The Louisville of- 
fice was during and at the end of the war in a 
very dilapidated condition, and the management 
was correspondingly lax. One night when I was 
taking reports I heard a tremendous noise on the 
stairs, and there appeared at the door one of the 


most skilled operators in the force, a man whose 
splendid abilities were crippled by his habitual 
drunkenness. He was now in one of his most 
violent fits. He hesitated an instant, then walked 
in, kicked over the stove with its long length of 
sooty stovepipe, then proceeded to pull down the 
switchboard and yank all the operating tables 
away from the side of the wall, piling their in- 
struments and all on the top of each other. Then 
he proceeded to the battery room, where he pulled 
down the shelves with their contents, upsetting a 
bottle of nitric acid, which ran through the ceil- 
ing to the office below, eating up the books it 
traveled over. He then disappeared. I tested 
and found out his wire, rigged up a temporary 
table and furnished the report, stopping at the 
office until the arrival of the manager. The lat- 
ter came at eight o’clock, and on entering the of- 
fice was dumfounded. ‘Who did this?’ he in- 
quired. ‘ Billy L.,’ 1 replied, unwillingly. The 
manager walked the floor for a minute, then said, 
‘If Billy ever does this again I’ll discharge him.’ ” 
It was in Louisville that Edison issued his first 
electrical treatise, and evolved his well-known 
style of penmanship, legible and symmetrical as 
copperplate, which he was able to produce at the- 
rate of forty-five words a minute, a speed com- 
mensurate with the extreme limit of a Morse- 
operator’s powers ‘of transmission. From Louis- 
ville he migrated to Cincinnati, where the machine- 
shed adjoining the railroad depot enlisted most 
of his spare time, ending in his ‘‘elopement ” 
with one of the main engines, during the tem- 
porary somnolence of engineer and fireman.  Ile- 
narrowly escaped wrecking the locomotive, but 
finally brought it back to the shed, which place, 
we are told, ‘‘ yielded much valuable knowledge, 
and served as the hotbed for those germs of 
scientific thought of which duplex telegraphy 
and electrical railroading were to be the perfected 
results.” From Cincinnati he returned to Port 
Huron for a period of eighteen months, which: 
brought him to the twenty-first year of his age. 
At this turning point of his career, the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, having adopted the 
young inventor’s device of a double-cireuit ma- 
rine cable, presented him with a free pass to Bos- 
ton, where a position awaited him in the Frank- 
lin telegraphic office, secured by his lifelong 
friend, Mr. Milton Adams. The story of his dé- 


but in the Boston office, where an attempt made 
by the other operators to ‘‘ rattle” him was dis- 
concerted by a dazzling feat of receiving that se- 
cured for the supposed ‘‘jay from the woolly 
West” the permanent respect of his associates, 
has been so frequently told that it need not be 
repeated here. 
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Shortly after Edison’s arrival in Boston he 
commenced experiments upon an electrical ap- 
paratus for recording votes, for which .exclusive 
rights were obtained in 1869. This was Edison’s 
first patent. The invention was brought before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and proved to 
work only too well. Asa member obligingly ex- 
plained, ‘‘The great power of the House lies in 
our being able to employ obstructive tactics, 
called in parliamentary language /i/idusfering, 
and indulged in for the purpose of preventing 
partisan legislation. This invention of yours 
would take away that power, and we wouldn’t 
have it in the [louse if you paid us to use it.” 
Ever after, Edison decided to investigate mi- 
nutely the necessity of any particular invention 
before undertaking its reduction to practice—a 
decision to which he has made it the rule of his 
life to adhere. 

In connection with his regular night work at 
the Western Union Telegraph office, Edison had 
fitted up a small workshop for his private experi- 
menting. Here he conceived and partially ma- 
tured a stock-quotation printer, for printing the 
prices of stocks in various brokers’ offices ; but 
meeting with insufficient encouragement here, he 
suspended work on this scheme, and applied 
himself to his favorite branch of electrical science 
—the development of duplex telegraphy. He set 
to work to remedy the obvious imperfections and 
limitations of the Morse system. His matured 
experiments, eommencing in 1869 and extending 
over a period of some six years, were crowned by 
a system of telegraphy combining in such an 
eminent degree the attributes of inexpensiveness, 
ease of manipulation and increased speed, that to 
this day, despite furious litigation and envious 
detraction, it holds its own above all competitors. 
Among the more prominent forms of telegraphy 
eventually evolved from this source are the du- 
plex aud quadruplex, by which two and four mes- 
sages are susceptible of simultaneous transmis- 
sion over a single wire. Sextuplex, and even 
octuplex, systems are among the possibilities of 
the near future, as the outcome of experiments 
upon which it is understood Mr. Edison is still 
engaged. 

When, at the termination of his Boston en- 
gagement in 1869, young Edison came to New 
York to seek his fortune, he drifted into Wall 
Street just before the memorable Black Friday, 
September 24th of that year, at the critical mo- 
ment when the central office of the Laws Gold 
Reporting Company, the focusing point of no 
less than six hundred brokers’ offices, was in a 
state of despair bordering upon dementia, owing 
to the sudden and inexplicable collapse of the 


stock-quotation printer in use there. Some good 
angel having directed the footsteps of the young 
electrician to the spot, he modestly ventured the 
suggestion that he might be able to point out 
where the trouble lay. His diagnosis proved cor- 
rect. The obstruction was quickly removed, and 
the vital centre was put once more in touch with 
its dependent organs. [resident Laws was so 
impressed with the ready genius of the shabby- 
looking youth who had thus averted a panic in 
the gold market, that he straightway engaged 
him at the (to Edison) unprecedented salary of 
three hundred dollars per month, to take charge 
of the whole vast machinery of the concern and 
run it smoothly. 

Stimulated by the confidence thus placed in 
him, and relieved from the pressure of financial 
embarrassment, Edison now brought into requisi- 
tion many of those ideas which lack of means 
and influence had forced him previously to aban- 
don. The gold indicator being placed in his 
charge, underwent various important improve- 
ments, and was finally abandoned for Edison’s 
own stock-quotation printer, the workings of 
which were so satisfactory that Mr. Laws spared 
neither trouble nor expense in introducing it. 
The stock printer, now a familiar object of every- 
day use, was intended at the time of its introduc- 
tion (twenty-five years ago) principally for the 
gold market. It was designed to print letters, 
figures or characters from a double type wheel. 

The success of the new instrument so alarmed 
his competitors that they consolidated their in- 
terests, with the result of throwing Edison out 
of his position. The consolidated company 
then made him an offer, which he refused, pre- 
ferring to enter as partner into a firm of elec- 
tricians. While connected with this firm Edison 
developed an improved form of the gold and re- 
porting printer, whieh was ultimately bought up 
by the consolidated company. The restless in- 
ventive spirit, however, soon got tired, as he ex- 
pressed it, of ‘‘doing all the work of the firm, 
with a compensation narrowed down to the point 
of extinguishment by the superior business abil- 
ities of my partners,” and retired, to connect 
himself with General Marshall Lefferts, then pres- 
ident of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company. 
This gave him the opportunity to devise and per- 
fect various stock printers and private pritting 
telegraphic appliances, which commended them- 
selves so favorably to the company that they ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon Edison, with a 
view to securing the title of these inventions. 
Edison’s dealings with that august body are best 
told in his own words. ‘*I had made up my mind 
that five thousand dollars would be about right, 
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although other people were paid exorbitant prices 
for very inferior inventions, but rather than not 
sell the inventions I would take anything, no 
matter what, as I needed money sorely for my 
further experiments. With these dazzling ex- 
pectations J received the committee. 

**« Well, Mr. Edison,’ said one of the members, 
‘how much do you want for your devices ?” 

«**T do not know what they are worth,’ was my 
reply. ‘Make me an offer.’ 

‘‘* Well,’ continued the speaker, ‘how would 
forty thousand dollars strike you ? 

‘‘T believe I could have been knocked down 
with the traditional feather, so astonished was I 














CONCENTRATING WORKS, AT 
EDISON, N. J. 
at the sum. I immediately 
accepted, but after I got 
over my excitement I con- 
cluded there must be some 
Wall Street trick about this 
thing. Ihad been reading 
about Wall Street tricks for 
years, and thinking this was one of them, I con- 
cluded that if I ever got a cent I would be lucky. 
However, I was anxious to see the process worked 
out, so two days afterward a large, formidable con- 
tract was given me to sign, couched in phraseol- 
ogy as obscure to me as Choctaw. I was told that 
I would receive the money upon signing this, 
which I promptly did, after which a check was 
given me on a bank on William and Wall Street, 
to which goal I at once proceeded. I had never 
been in a bank before, so I hung around in order 
to see the methods of procedure, then took my 
place with a row of boys at the paying teller’s 
window. When my turn came and I presented 
the check the paying teller yelled out a lot of jar- 


gon, which I failed to understand on account of 
my deafness. Again he roared something at me, 
but I could not catch it, so left my place and 
passed on. Sitting dismally on the steps of the 
bank, I concluded that I was never fated to see 
that money, and so hopeless did I become that 
anyone might have bought that check from me 
for fifty dollars. However, I went back and told 
one of the clerks in the company’s office about 
the bank episode, when he explained that the 
teller evidently wanted me to be identified. He 
then went back to the bank with me, performed 
the ceremony of identification, and the money 
was immediately paid, greatly to my astonishment. 
In thirty days I had fully 
equipped a shop of my 


: own, an investment which 
7 _sileft me very little money.” 
i Several of these minor 
»| shops were successively oc- 
cupied by Mr. Edison, and, 
despite the paucity of space 





and the limited appliances, 
much valuable work was ac- 
complished. His services 
were retained by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Gold Stock Com- 








EDISON LABORATORY, AT ORANGE, 


pany, and other influential firms, and in the year 
1873 he entered into an agreement with the two 
former companies which pledged him to the de- 
velopment of all ideas relating to telegraphy. A 
handsome salary was paid him, and he was under 
contract, at very high rates, to concede to the 
companies the exclusive option on all telegraphic 
inventions, ‘These demands made it imperative 
for him to secure a wider field of action and a 
larger corps of subordinates. The establishment 
selected was wholly unpretentious and devoid of 
architectural beauty, but it was centrally located 
in Ward Street, Newark, supplied with a com- 
parative abundance of facilities and manned by a 
force of three hundred, over which Edison and his 
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partner, Mr. William Unger, exercised a unique which I had to hustle around and raise the 
jurisdiction. The general arrangements of the money. ‘This saved the humbuggery of book- 
new enterprise were, to say the least, peculiar. keeping, which I never understood, and the ar 
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‘IT kept only pay-roll accounts,” says Mr. Ed- rangement possessed, besides, the advantage of 
ison, ‘‘no other kind; preserved the bills and being cheaper, as the protest fees were only one 
generally gave notes in payment. The first inti- dollar and fifty cents. Notwithstanding this ex- 
) mation that a note was due was the protest, after traordinary method of doing business, everyone 
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was willing to accept the notes, and my credit 
was excellent during the years I occupied the 
Ward Street factory.” 

To this place and time belong the development 
of the quadruplex telegraph, to which allusion 
has alrealy been made; the Edison automatic 
telegraph ; and the experiments in chemical 
telegraphy which culminated in the discovery and 
applications of the electro-motograph, carbon but- 
ton and carbon transmitter—the latter being the 
same which is now used so extensively in tele- 
phony. Here we come to the point of contact 
between Edison and Bell with regard to the tele- 
phone. The carbon transmitter being a marked 
improvement upon the ordinary Bell receiver, in 
that it rendered audible ina large room conversa- 
tion sent over a wire several hundred miles long, 
Kidison’s agent formed a company to exploit it in 
England. The Bell Company also had an agency 
in Kngland, and were infringing Edison’s trans- 
mitter at the same time he was infringing their 
receiver. ‘The Bell patent was subsequently 
proved invalid, while Edison’s transmitter was 
sustained, and held the monopoly of the tele- 
phone in England for some years. When a con- 
solidation was proposed, on terms unsatisfactory 
to our inventor, Edison cabled to hold back the 
negotiations for three weeks, so as to give him 
time to invent a new receiver, independent of 
Bell’s. Ife then withdrew his whole working 
force from the electric light, which he was at 
that time investigating, and put it on telephony. 
The result of this concentration of energy was 
the completion, in one week, of a satisfactory 
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telephone, based upon the new discovery ; and im 
sixteen days twenty instruments were constructed 
and on their way to England, under charge of 
two expert operators. The success of Edison’s 
loud-speaking telephone was a signal one. The 
substitution of the new for the old was made in 
the Telephone Exchange in London, and a con- 


.solidation was effected on Edison’s stipulated 


terms of equal division of profits. 

The limitations imposed by the necessarily cur- 
tailed space of a magazine article make it neces- 
sary at this point to abandon any pretense of de- 
tailed reference to the numerous and varied 
inventions of this prolific genius, who, even at 
the early age of twenty-four, was characterized 
by the United States Patent Commissioner as “a 
young man who has kept the path to the Patent 
Office hot with his footsteps.” These inventions 
are set forth in chronological order by Miss Dick- 
son in the book we have undertaken to summa- 
rize; but even there teclinical descriptions are 
necessarily brief, since, to quote her own words, 
‘‘an exhaustive survey of Edison’s inventions 
would constitute, in itself, a moderate-sized li- 
brary.” Of the inventions belonging to the first 
six or seven years of Edison’s comparatively un- 
trammeled career, covering the period of his stay 
in New York and Newark—that is to say, from 
1869 to 1876—some were wholly and others par- 
tially matured and clinched by patents. The 
‘greater number, however, were merely rudiment- 
ary, containing germs of a perfection to be evolved 
under improved facilities in later years. 

Edison’s first marriage took place at Newark 
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in 1873, after a courtship 
which, as we are told, was 
‘‘brief, simple, and tinged 
by his characteristic hu- 
mor.” Ilis bride was Mary 
KE. Stillwell, a young woman 
of superior character and 
rare tact, who had been em- 
ployed in his laboratory, 
and who is to this day re- 
membered with admiring 
affection by the older mem- 
bers of his working force. 
She died in 1881. Three 
children, a girl and two 
boys, were born of this 
union, Marion and Thomas 
Alva (familiarly known as 
Dot and Dash), and Will- 
iam Leslie. 

‘*Kdison’s marriage 
brought with it, among 
other good things,” remarks his biographer, ‘‘ sun- 
dry improved hygienic conditions, notably those 
attaching to repose. It cannot be said that the 
reform was a radical one, or that the scientific 
sinner was not subject to frequent and alarming 
relapses, but, on the whole, certain unsuspected 
sparks of sanity were brought in view. Prior to 
his marriage Edison portioned out his hours of 
sleep and waking, of food and abstinence, not by 
the arbitrary division of light and darkness, but 
by the ebb and flow of the divine afflatus. When 
the sacred fires of inspiration descended upon 
him the vulgar requirements of hunger and fa- 
tigue were relegated to the limbo of extinct insti- 
tutions, and the scientific annuals of the Newark 
laboratory testify to the most abnormal stretches 
of endurance, followed, however, by equally pro- 
tracted periods of rest. It has been claimed, and 
with perfect justice, that these extraordinary 
powers of physical endurance, this ability to dis- 
pense with sleep and sustenance, this swift power 
of recuperation, could only be found in a phy- 
sique the pure currents of which had never been 
vitiated by dissipation. A more potent argument 
in favor of total abstinence could hardly be ad- 
duced than that embodied in E:lison’s career. 
His severe and protracted labors owe their sus- 
tained brilliancy to no artificial stimulus; no 
alcohol, morphine or cocaine have touched his 
lips, and nature finds it comparatively easy to re- 
pair the ravages inflicted by painful and con- 
tinued thought.” He is, however, a mighty 
smoker of tobacco, which, as he maintains, thor- 
onghly agrees with his constitution and nerves. 
With the generality of mental workers the cere- 
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bral tension is not merely coexistent with the- 
period of toil, but lasts long after the object has 
been achieved, crowding the brain with distracting 
images and promoting a state of acute nervous 
excitement. With Edison, on the contrary, the 
effort at relaxation is instantaneously successful. 
‘* Edison’s views as to sleep were on a par with 
his theories in regard to diet. These were of so 
original and impracticable a nature that had 
they not been tinged with the inventor's custom- 
ary humor and brought to bear upon the fine 
mental equipoise of his wife, carnage and con- 
flagration must have been the result. ‘I wish I 
might never eat the same thing twice in a month,’ 
was Kdison’s feeling aspiration at the outset of 
his domestic career. We can imagine the sensa- 
tions of an affectionate and inexperienced house- 
keeper, confronted with this unattainable desire 
on the part of her spouse, casting about wildly 
for methods wherein to embody his views and 
finding her ambition cramped by insufficient 
means, limited culinary skill, and the unkind in- 
fluences of a New Jersey soil. It must not be- 
concluded that Edison is an epicure and enslaved 
by the pleasures of the table. On the contrary, 
as we have already seen, he is singularly abstemi- 
ous, eschewing all alcoholic stimulants, and averse 
to prolonged and heavy eating. At the same 
time his palate is, or perhaps we should say was, 
extremely capricious, craving a succession of del- 
icate and varied cates, such as the culinary skill 
of our degenerate race is totally unable to supply. 
‘¢* Variety,’ Edison was wont to remark, ‘is 
the secret of wise eating. The nations that eat 
the most kinds of food are the greatest nations. 
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Rice-eating nations never progress,’ continued 
Edison ; ‘they never think or act anything but 
rice, rice, rice forever. Look at the potato and 
black-bread eaters of Ireland; although natu- 
rally bright, the Irish in Ireland are enervated 
by the uniformity of their food. Look at the 
semi-savages who inhabit the Black Forest. On 
the other hand, what is, take it all in all, the 


the seat of wisdom, Mr. Edison emphatically as- 
sented, adding: ‘Some say I get the cart before 
the horse, and that the diversified food is the re- 
sult of a high civilization rather than its cause, but 
I think I am right about it. A nation begins to 
decay, philosophically and morally, as soon as 
cooking is degraded from an art to an occupa- 
tion.’ ” 
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most highly enlightened nation, the most thrifty, 
graceful, cultured and accomplished ? Why, 
France of course, where the cuisine has infinite 
variety. When the Roman Empire was its height 
the table was a marvel of diversity ; they fed on 
nightingales’ tongues and all sorts of dainty 
<lishes. So when Carthage was in her glory ’-— 
‘To the question as to whether the orator agreed 
with the Pheenician axiom that the stomach was 
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Mr. Edison’s youthful convictions, however, 
are believed to have jielled in some measure to 
the larger views of his ripened manhood. 

By 1876 the vast and varied nature of Edison’s 
schemes brought many things into requisition 
which were unattainable in the Newark establish- 
ment. It is estimated that at this period no less 
than forty-five distinct inventions were in differ- 
ent processes of completion, and that the financial 
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profits resulting from the manufacture and sale 
of patents amounted to about $400,000, all of 
which was promptly reinvested in further experi- 
ments. Edison then removed to Menlo Park, a 
quiet country place near the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, about twenty-four miles from New York, 
where he fitted up extensive laboratories. He ex- 
pended $100,000 on his experimental apparatus 


The public had now begun to regard through a. 
kind of glorified and supernatural mist the ‘‘ Wiz- 
ard of Menlo Park,” who within the space of a 
few years gave them from his mysterious Jersey 
retreat not only the marvelous phonograph and 
the beautiful incandescent electric lamp, but also. 
a score of other inventions, that may be called 
minor ones only in comparison with his master 
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alone, and the other facilities were procured at a 
correspondingly lavish expenditure. Moreover, 
his congenial and inspiring personality had at- 
tached to his service a large corps of trained and 
skilled mechanics, together with a staff of scien- 
tific assistants, foremost amongst whom was Mr. 
Charles Batchelor, an Englishman by birth, whose 
aid both in intellectual and commercial matters 
the great inventor has often warmly recognized. 
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achievements, and any one of which would have 
sufficed to make the fame of an _ inventor. 


Amongst these are included the microtasimeter, 
for measuring inappreciable degrees of heat ; the 
odoroscope ; the ‘microphone ; the megaphone 
and aerophone, for speaking over long distances 


without wires; the phonomotor, for measuring 
the mechanical force of sound waves; the new 
discoveries in telephony and telegraphy, includ- 
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ang the device for telegraphing from a railway 
train moving at full speed ; the pyro-magnetic 
motor and generator; the “ magnetic bridge” for 
testing the quality of iron and steel entering into 
the construction of dynamos, etc.; the electric lo- 
comotive and experiments in electric railroading, 
which in themselves constitute an important 
chapter in Edison’s scientific life; the improved 
galvanometer ; the electric pen and mimeograph. 

The phonograph, of all the wonders coined by 
Edison’s brain, is unquestionably the one that has 
most strongly appealed to the imagination of the 
public. Several absorbing chapters of the Dick- 
son biography are devoted to the origin, develop- 
ment and possibilities of this miraculous instru- 
ment, tlie first idea of which is recounted in Ed- 
ison’s own words, as follows: ‘‘I discovered the 
principle by the merest accident. I was singing 
‘to the mouthpiece of a telephone, when the vibra- 
tions of the voice sent the fine steel point into my 
finger. That set me to thinking. If I could re- 
cord the actions of the point and send the point 
over the same surface afterward, I saw no reason 
why the thing would not talk. I tried the ex- 
periment first on a strip of telegraph paper, and 
found that the point made an alphabet. I shouted 
the words ‘ H[alloo! halloo !’ into the mouthpiece, 
ran the paper back over the steel point, and heard 
a faint ‘Halloo! halloo!’ in return. I deter- 
mined to make a machine that would work accu- 
rately, and gave my assistants instructions, telling 
them what I had discovered. They laughed at 
me. That’s the whole story. The phonograph 
is the result of the pricking of a finger.” 

The phonograph in its earliest form ‘‘ came 
out” in 1878. Ten years later the perfected 
phonograph was given to the world, and entered 
upon ‘a constantly enlarging field of practical 
service ; a field which Edison’s latest invention— 
the kinetoscope, described and illustrated last 
month in FRaNK Lesiiz’s PopuLAR MONTHLY— 
has now extended almost beyond the limits of 
imagination. 

As to the electric light, Mr. Edi on appears 
never to have advanced claims of original discov- 
ery in connection with it. What he does claim, 
with undeniable justice, is that in his hands the 
immature and scattered principles of his prede- 
cessors were perfected and welded into one sym- 
metrical whole. In his hands the incandescent 
electric light was withdrawn from the fruitless 
seclusion of the laboratory and transferred to the 
sphere of practical utility. From a costly com- 
plex toy, bristling with mechanical difficulties, 
and endowed with but a limited period of exist- 
ence, it has become an essential factor of public 
life, embodying the features of evenness, power 


and inexpensiveness, which were so completely 
lacking in former systems. The Edison Electric 
Light Company was incorporated in October, 
1878; the first successful experiments with the 
carbon filament were completed by Edison and 
Batchelor a year later; and in the winter of 
1880 the triumphant first public exhibition of the 
incandescent electric Jamp was given at its birth- 
place, the laboratory in-Menlo Park. In the fol- 
lowing year, to accommodate the development of 
his machines for generating electrical power, Kd- 
ison fitted up the establishment in Goerck Street, 
New York city, previously known as the Etna 
Iron Works. ILis chosen staff of assistants here 
included, amongst others since celebrated, the 
brilliant young Servian scientist Nikola Tesla. 
Then came the supplementary electrical establish- 
ment at 65 Fifth Avenue, the lamp manufactory 
at Menlo Park, the tubing factory in Brooklyn, 
and the large headquarters of the Edison Lamp 
Company at Newark, subsequently extended into 
the vast ‘* Lamp Works of the Edison General 
Electric Light Company,” at Harrison, N.J. Of 
the costly and hazardous expeditions meanwhile 
fitted out by the inventor to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in search of bamboo fibres for the 
carbon filament, there is no room here to speak ; 
nor of the storms of litigation that have raged 
about his head from the beginning, particularly 
in connection with the electric light. These lit- 
igations and their outcome are matters of con- 
temporaneous history. More tangible and inter- 
esting to recall are the magnificent Edison ex- 
hibits at the Paris Exposition of 1889, where the 
American inventor was popularly acclaimed and 
féted with more than royal honors; and at Chi- 
cago in 1893, where the famous electrical fount- 
ain was the climax of a display such as the world 
had never yet beheld. 

The eighties were pregnant with the crystal- 
lizations of Edison’s mature thought, with the 
development of his industries and the recognition 
of his forceful and versatile intellect. Telephony 
and telegraphy spread their wide nets over the 
two continents, the electric light diffused its 
conquering radiance, the phonograph gathered 
into its faithful bosom the vocal memories of a 
thousand climes. Factory after factory sprang 
into existence, company after company was 
formed, but still the master mind kept pace with 
the growing demand. There came a time, how- 
ever, when the limitations of Menlo Park and its 
auxiliaries became painfully apparent, and prep- 
arations were set on foot for the erection of an 
establishment which should afford an adequate 
basis for the development of the inventor’s ideas. 
This was supplied in 1886 by the laboratory at 
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Orange, N. J., a massive and extensive structure, 
built at the foot of the Orange Mountains. 

Edison’s Orange home, since his second mar- 
riage, in 1889, is called Glenmont. It consists 
of an extensive and superbly appointed house, 
built of brick, stone and wood, in the most un- 
exceptionable style, and surrounded by well-kept 
grounds. Refreshingly independent of architect- 
ural rules, it yet presents a wealth of fancy, 
which brings into view at every turn unguessed 
and delightful surprises. It abounds in gabled 
roofs, picturesque nooks and angles, carved bal- 
conies and mellow sheets of stained glass, the 
whole set in a panorama of rare shrubs, floral 
arabesques and beds of emerald velvet, the brill- 
iant coloring of which is thrown into broad relief 
by a background of sombre pines. 

‘* Edison’s purchase of Glenmont,” writes Miss 
Dickson, ‘‘ constituted a ten days’ wonder to 
those acquainted with his rough-and-tumble ways 
aud his utter disregard of luxury. That a nature 
whose domestic requirements had hitherto been 
met by the most prosaic of surroundings should 
suddenly develop a necessity for the very blossom- 
ing of esthetic art was indeed calculated to ex- 
cite popular comment, but the inventor’s selec- 
tion was universally commended as a suitable 
shrine for his young and lovely wife. As a gen- 


eral rule, votaries of Hymen are launched into 


the gulf of matrimony with little protection 
against the jars and shocks which attend their 
descent, but in this instance the celestial powers 
were kind enough to provide a stepping stone for 
the future Mrs. Edison in the shape of a parent 
endowed with decided mechanical abilities, the 
inventor of a mowing and reaping machine and 
other practical contributions to agriculture. To 
her early familiarity with the eccentricities of 
genius, and to the possession of a singularly 
placid nature, is due the serenity with which the 
girl wife has applied herself to the solution of her 
marital problems and the adaptability which she 
has displayed in regard to her husband’s exacting 
career.” 

To speak statistically of Edison as an employer 


of men and as a creator of human industries is 
not within the purpose of this sketch. Sucha 
showing might easily be made, as would not only 
be impressive in itself, but would easily establish 
his pre-eminence in a direction of which he him- 
self probably takes no thought. Still more irrel- 
evant would it be to diseuss Edison as a million- 
aire. With an absolutely unlimited command of 
capital, and the actual possessor of secrets of 
wealth vaster than those attributed by fable to 
the alchemists of old, this wizard of science pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the typical million- 
aire in two respects: he created the riches he 
handles, and his energy is devoted to disseminat- 
ing them, not to grasping and guarding. If it 
were possible to conceive of a man of Edison’s 
powers, possessed at the same time with the mania 
for owning things which characterizes, for in- 
stance—the reader may supply the name from a 
score which will at once come to mind—such 
aman might gather unto himself the major part 
of the wealth of the whole United States. But 
while other capitalists are engaged in the pitiful 
rotary process of squeezing from their employés 
the money wherewith to corrupt legislation and 
protect their accumulated millions from the 
strikes brought about by that same accumulative 
greed, Edison is effectually keeping down his 
surplus by a princely prodigality in new experi- 
ments, and presenting a glorious example to the 
youth of the nation. 

That is why it would be irrelevant and ignoble 
to speak of Edison as a millionaire. For those 
reasons, too, we are justified in sharing the 
confidence expressed in the prophetic words 
with which our biographers close their well- 
accomplished task: ‘* Possibly, at the close of a 
decade or two, if the great inventor and his 
chroniclers have not been removed to the higher 
schools of Wisdom,, Edison’s later achievements 
may be placed before the public. That he is on 
the threshold of vaster discoveries than have yet 
been given to the world is guaranteed by his early 
promise, his unquenched genius and his splendid 
and untainted physique.” 4 
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**HE HAD FALLEN ASLEEP AT THE TABLE, WITH HIS HEAD UPON HIS ARM.” 


THE INN IN THE HOLLOW. 


3y H. E. ARMSTRONG, 


SomE twenty years before the day of railroads 
in New England a horseman drew rein one even- 
ing in June just before sunset on the crest of a 
hill between the villages of Windsor and Ludlow, 
in Vermont. The road was lonely, often pene- 
trating woods in which the solitude was oppress- 
ive. He had neither met nor overtaken a soul 
since leaving Windsor, on the Connecticut River, 
a circumstance which must have suited his mood, 
to judge from a face that was remarkable for its 
pallor and sombre melancholy. It was a handsome 
and an elegant face, but the lines were stern, as 
of one who had suffered much, and the eyes were 
lustreless. As he reined up he was in the full 


glow of the western radiance which burned along 
the horizon and suffused the sky almost to the 
zenith. 

‘* Yes, that must be the inn,” he said, as his 
eyes rested on an old-fashioned, many-gabled 
house buried in the trees on the road below. 

Miles from any other dwelling, hemmed in by 
a forest that had never known the ax, and reached 
only by a road that was seldom traveled, no sit- 
uation could have been more isolated. As he 
looked and noted this the hoot ofan owl sounded 
lugubriously, and his horse reared. 

‘*There, at all events,” he muttered, sighing 
heavily, ‘‘no one will think of looking for me.” 
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THE INN IN 

Touching the horse with his heel, he rode on 
and down. The landlord of the Green Mountain 
House, the name of the inn, was smoking an 
after-supper pipe at his door as the stranger dis- 


mounted. Tis stalwart and active figure was ob- 
served by the landlord, -who said under his 
breath : “A soldier if Iam not mistaken.” 


With his arm thrown across the mane of his 
horse, a big-boned, rangy thor- 
oughbred, the stranger said : 

“You have a quiet place here, 
landlord ?” 

**Too quiet,” returned the lat- 
ter, laconically. 

‘“‘Hardly for me,” said the 
stranger, with a slow smile, that 
was not lightsome, but 
strained and sad. 

‘* Well,” assented the landlord, 
‘if you want no other company 
but the mail carrier and a be- 
lated traveler, and would sooner 
sleep than be up and doing, this 
is indeed the spot for you.” 

**T shall be fortunate if I sleep 
much,” said the other, gloomily. 
«‘ But tell me,” he added, becom- 
ing aware that he was 
scanned curiously, “why do you 
keep an inn here in this lonely 
country ?” 

** Because my father kept one 
before me, and at his death left it 
tome. You hear the brawling of 
the stream yonder on the mount- 
ain ?” 

The stranger nodded. 

‘* Well, the old fellow had a 
notion that the water power would 
bring mills, and that in the hol- 
low just here a bustling settle- 
ment would spring up. But, as 
you see, he was far out in his 
reckoning. For a year or two 
after he built the house—it was 
not long before the War of 1812 
—there was some custom, mostly 
soldiers on the march to and from 
Champlain, and the place as I re- 
member it in those days was lively 
enough. But with the return of 
peace business fell off, and we 
found ourselves living in a land 
of Nod. Finally the old gentle- 
man died, rusted out, as one might 
say. Here I stay on, and old asso- 
ciations tie me to the spot. With 
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‘Say you so?” rejoined the landlord, with 
lively interest. ‘* Let me take your horse—come 
and be served with refreshment. If I heard 
aright, vou would like to put up with us for 
awhile ?” 


in 


“That is my intention,” said the other. “I 
am worn with business cares, which have impaired 
my health. I like the bracing air of this coun- 
try ; the seclusion of your house suits me, and I 
may stay with you for a month or so. Bat I 
warn you, landlord, that you will find me a sorry 
companion.” 

“‘T see, I said the landlord, cheerily ; 
“you are not yourself, wanting rest for the body 
and sleep for the mind. When your health comes 
back and you feel like a chat over a glass we will 
talk about the war, and you shall tell me how you 
helped to vanquish the British under Sir George 
Provost.” 

The landlord unbuckled a portmanteau from 
the saddle, whistled for a lad to take the horse, 
and led the way into the house. 

‘‘Wife, here is a jaded man who will be our 
guest if we give him an easy bed and wholesome 
fare. And he must have every care, for he fought 
with the Green Mountain boys under Macomb 
and Strong.” 


see,” 


The landlord’s wife, a woman of girth and good 
nature, murmured a welcome with a courtesy of 
respect. She also marked the pallor and brood- 
ing sadness of the stranger, and her sympathies 
went out to him. 

No host ever had a more peculiar guest. His 
response to a hesitating query as to what name 
he might be called by was to lay down a few 
pieces of gold. 

‘*Now, landlord,” he said, ‘‘let me see your 
rooms.” 

Ile selected a spacious apartment in the back 
of the house, which looked ont on the deep woods. 

‘*But little sun finds its way in here,” fe- 
marked the landlord, apprehensively. 

‘* Never fear that I shall like it less on that ac- 
count,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Here I can imagine 
myself in the heart of the forest, and at all times 
shall be free from the scrutiny of your chance 
guests, who might take it ill that I should prefer 
to be alone. For understand, landlord, my com- 
plaint wants the tonic of silence and privacy. As 
I look about I see that these surroundings suit me 
well. That old oak bed with the great headpiece 
and high canopy is like the one in which I slept 
in my father’s house ; the settee yonder I can draw 
up to the fire on the open hearth if we should 
have a cold rainstorm, such as sometimes breaks 
in these mountains in the summer months; and 
the broad mahogany table will serve me to write 
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on when the mood 


seizes me. Now, as I have 
ridden far since daybreak, spread a meal for me 
in this room, and don’t forget to send up a bottle 
of claret, or, if you have not that, some home- 
brewed ale. Indeed, I should like to eat here al- 
ways, and I am prepared to pay you for the extra 
service I shall require.” 

A preference for seclusion so strict was a new ex- 
perience to the landlord, who was one of the most 
sociable of beings, and he withdrew without com- 
ment or suggestion, being struck dumb with aston- 
ishment. In half an hour he returned with a tray 
on which smoked a dish of broiled chicken, very 
tender and juicy, some baked potatoes, a lettuce 
salad, a plate of homemade bread and the fresh- 
est of butter, an Indian meal pudding and a jar 
of honey. ‘The claret was not wanting, and the 
coat of dust on the bottle told of many years of 
undisturbed repose in the landlord’s cellar. 

‘Tt is really a burgundy,” said he, ‘‘and if the 
praises of General Strong’s officers count for any- 
thing you will find it palatable.” 

The stranger, who had scarcely noticed the 
preparation for his entertainment, nodded, but 
said not a word. As the landlord went ont again 
he thought that he heard a sigh escape his guest, 
deep-drawn and mournful, as of one in mental 
anguish. 

‘“<Tn some trouble which he must bear all alone, 
I fear,” said the landlord; and this surmise he 
lost no time in communicating to his wife. 

As the days went on the landlord found his 
guest more peculiar, mysterious and taciturn. 
When the weather was fine he left the inn soon 
after breakfast, and, avoiding footpaths, plunged 
into the recesses of the forest. Seldom did he 
return before nightfall, and if rain or hunger 
drove him home he approached the house from 
the rear, ascending to his room by a private stair- 
way. Once or twice the landlord observed him 
scanning the entrance to the inn from a distance 
with a distrust and uneasiness that was unac- 
countable. 

When the weather was inclement the stranger 
shut himself in his room, poring over books 
and writing, or pacing the floor with restless 
feet. His lamp burned far into the night, and 
in its still watches his tread often resounded 
through the house. Without doubt, the agitation 
of mind which this sentinel duty denoted revolved 
around people far distant, and he lived again in 
scenes of excitement and distraction. 

The landlord’s wife was sure that she some- 
times heard their guest strike his clinched hands 
together as he walked, and utter groans of re- 
morse. At first these signs of aberration gave 
the landlord some uneasiness, for he thonght he 
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might be harboring a criminal, or feared that his 
guest might soon be more in need of an asylum 
for the demented than of the refuge and creature 
comforts ofan inn. But after one of these nights 
of stress and disquietude the stranger emerged so 
self-contained and serene of front that the land- 
lord and his wife were reassured. 

One evening after nightfall of a day lowering 
with storm clouds and oppressive with the mut- 
terings of thunder, that the hills cast back and 
forth somewhere in the distance, a traveling car- 
riage drew up at the door of the inn, and there 
alighted a well-favored gentleman and a lady of 
striking beauty. They were both young, and evi- 
dently people of distinction. 

‘*Landlord,” said the gentleman, as the host of 
the Green Mountain House hastened out to wel- 


come the travelers, ‘‘the storm seems about to 


break, and if you can accommodate us we will pass 
the night here.” 

‘‘T have more accommodations than guests,” 
said the landlord, with frankness, ‘“‘and my wife 
will be glad to make the lady comfortable.” 

They had hardly gained the threshold of the 
inn when the gloom of the roadway was illumi- 
nated by a vivid flash of lightning, and instantly a 
nerve-shattering peal of thunder shook the house 
to its foundations, and was repeated in the sur- 
rounding hills with appalling reverberations. Then 
the floodgates of the sky were opened ; torrents 
raced down the gullies, and the roof spouts 
gushed. Almost incessant was the rumble of the 
thunder, and the lightnings came in quick and 
blinding succession. 

Inside the house the landlord’s wife, whose 
nerves had become steeled by familiarity with the 
mountain storms, was ministering to the gentler 
of her husband’s guests, who was a picture of 
beautiful distress and affright. Iler companion, 
as became « man, was composed, and talked to 
the landlord about the severity of the storms in 
that region with an indifference to the raging of 
the elements outside that did much to reassure 
the lady. 

In a pause between the thunderclaps the land- 
lord’s wife suddenly asked him : 

‘What of the captain? Is he out in this aw- 
ful storm ?” 

This was the title which they had given to the 
taciturn stranger. 

**T’m sure he has not stirred from the house 
all day,” said the Jandlord, ‘‘ and he must now be 
in his room.” 

** You have a military gentleman stopping with 
you ?” inquired the newcomer, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to start a conversation in which the lady 
might be interested. 
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“*T believe so,” said the landlord. ‘‘Although 
all I can tell you about him is that he saw service 
in the American army under General Macomb 
in the campaign against Sir George Provost. He 
came here O01 a strapping chestnut mare some 
eight weeks ago, and has remained with us ever 


since, for the benefit of his health, as he says; 
but, for the life of me, I cannot see that he is 
any less haggard and wtetched than on the day 
we saw him first. What do you think, my dear ?” 


‘‘The gentleman is evidently in sore trouble of 
some kind,” said the landlord’s wife, with ready 
sympathy. 

‘‘That is very strange,” mused the lady’s com- 
panion. ‘ Ilow old is this singular guest of yours, 
landlord ?” 

**T should say about forty, and as fine a speci- 
men of manhood as I ever laid eyes on,” answered 
the landlord. 

Meanwhile the storm had died down measur- 
ably. The thunder rumbled sullenly further up 
the chain of hills, and the lightning was fitful. 
Only the rain fell in a steady but diminished 
shower. 

Upstairs in the room of the solitary guest the 
shade of a lamp threw its circle of light upon the 
mahogany table at which he was accustomed to 
read, and to write also when an introspective 
mood was upon him. Worn out with the con- 
stant strain of self-communing, he had fallen 
asleep at the table with his head upon his arm. 
As the storm subsided his slumber became deeper, 
until at last amounted to coma, so exhausted 
had he become in mind and body by his vigils. 
Before the bowed head there stood in a silver 
frame on the table the picture of a young woman 
of surpassing loveliness, whose eyes sparkled with 
intelligence and the innocent joy of living. She 
had been painted in a ballroom dress of delicate 
texture, which showgd the perfect column of her 
neck and the graceful slope of her shoulders in all 
their unblemished purity. It was upon this face 
that his eyes had rested before they closed in a 
leaden slumber ; and it was this face upon which 
the lamp shed the fullness of its light, when a 
figure loomed in the shadows of the doorway. 
Three silent steps carried it to the table, where it 
paused, contemplating the picture of the woman. 

A hand was placed on the shoulder of the 
sleeper. ‘The touch was firm enough to arouse 
him, and with faculties breaking from the leth- 
argy of slumber he turned slowly in his chair and 
looked whence the pressure came. Then a great 
cry burst from his breast, and he sprang to his 
feet, overturning the chair behind him. 

“My God, am I going mad, too !” he exclaimed, 
recoiling from the figure. 
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“This is no ghost, Olyphant,” said the other. 
“‘It is I, Lawrence, in the flesh.” 

The taciturn guest of the inn tore the shade 
from the lamp, and scanned the other’s face. 

‘It must be,” he said, his voice broken and 
his breath coming with labor. ‘* But—what—I do 
not understand—it is like the dead coming to 
life, and I cannot believe my senses. Am I no 
murderer, then ?” 

No, Captain Olyphant; thank God, you’re 
not. There is my hand, Take it and let us again 
be friends.” 


‘* But that letter of Dr. Delaney’s ?” pointing to 
an open paper on the table. 
The other took it, and read: 


‘* Dear O_yenant: Lawrence's case is hopeless. News 
has been brought me daily in my hiding place, and the 
last, just come to hand, is, ‘He cannot live through the 
night.’ Fly, or you will be apprehended. I need-not tell 
you that thc duel made a most painful sensation, and war- 
rants are out for all concerned in the affair. It was a sorry 


business. Good-by. JouN Denaney.” 


‘Well, you see,” said the reader, cheerily, 
‘*Delaney must have been wrong. Here I am, 
sound and well; not so rugged as before our little 
affair; but a man doesn’t recover from a wound 
in the groin in a day. It was one chance ina 
thousand, and they did give me up completely. 
Now, Olyphant, my old friend, are you con- 
vinced ?” 

The two men clasped hands, and Olyphant, 
holding the other by the shoulder, said, fer- 
vently : 

** Lawrence, this is the providence of God. If 


you had not come I should have killed myself. 


HIDDEN 


By J. CARTWRIGH 


Tx the garden, where the sunflowers 
Sun-forsaken, slowly die, 
And the fallen leaves are chiding, 
As the breezes hurry by, 
Trips a maid among the fewer beds 
That dismantled lic. 
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How I have suffered no man can know, and there 


must have been an end to it. But Margaret— 
what of her ?” And his eyes turned involuntarily 
to the picture. 

‘She is here with me. We——” And he 
stopped, embarrassed. 

**She is your wife ?” 

‘* Yes, my friend. We were united as I lay on 
what all thought was my deathbed. When I was 
well enough to travel the physicians recom- 
mended @ carriage tour in the mountains, where 
I might get some benefit from the air. The 
storm compelled us to stop at this inn on our 
way to Ludlow. The landlord told me of a mys- 
terious guest whom he had, and I suspected who 
it was.” 





A stir in the doorway caused them both to 
turn, still holding each other’s hands in friendly 
bonds. 

** Margaret !” exclaimed Olyphant. 

‘We were startled by a ery,” said the lady, 
coming forward, ‘‘ but I see there is no cause for 
concern. I have been watching your reconcilia- 
tion from the doorway. In one of you I have a 
husband ; in the other I hope still to have a 
friend.” 

‘‘Then you can forgive me, madam ?” cried 
Captain Olyphant, the color rushing to his face. 

‘Was I not the unconscious cause of your 
quarrel ?” said the lady; and, womanlike, her 
voice trembled. ‘* Yes, I forgive you with all my 
heart.” 

The storm outside had ceased. The clouds 
were rolled away, and only the stir of a gentle 
wind was heard in the forest. 


SPRING. 
Fri 


» 


ee! she enters yonder arbor, 
‘Neath its trellis vanishing : 

And I trow there’s no beholder, 
Bard or other, but will sing ~ 
“Though the garden mimics winter, 
In its heart is spring. 


” 
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LAKE, AND MORMONDOM. 


By M. V. Moore. 


THERE is a popular belief—a belief quite as 
common and universal in the New World as in the 
Old—that America is without any great ancient 
ruins that are. interesting in character, or that 
are worthy any serious or studious consideration 
by the lovers of the antique and hoary in art or 
nature. Perhaps no more groundless opinion ever 
existed, and especially touching geological facts. 

The oldest, the most extensive and the most 
unique, if not the most interesting, of all the 
ruins on earth are found in America. We have 
here not only vast and picturesque ruins of cities 
whose foundations were laid with hands skilled 
in the arts of civilization in a past so remote as 
to be absolutely indeterminate in lights now ex- 
isting, but we have also, within the territory of 
the United States, the very ruins of an ancient 
world itself—a world untouched in its wreck and 
desolation by the foot of any primitive race 
known to the historic ages. And to many read- 
ers of the periodical literature of to-day these ruins 
are wholly unknown ; they exist, indeed, in nearly 
every respect, in the most ¢erra incognita of our 
continent. 

Less than one hundred years ago nearly all the 
vast area lying between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevadas was delineated on our 
maps in dotted spaces marked ‘‘ The Great Amer- 
ican Desert.” While the march of progress and 


IL. 


civilization during the past forty years has en- 
croached upon and reclaimed much of the desert 
—obliterating it from the maps —still within 
those regions there may be yet seen much of a 
wild, rugged and picturesque desolation which 
has been fitly denominated ‘‘The Ruins of an 
Ancient World.” Lying between the two great 
mountain ranges there are yet thousands of 
square miles of territory—a little world within 
itself—shut in by high, forbidding walls that for 
so many decades defied the advance of modern 
American civilizationt Even the most daring of 
the explorers and tourists have not visited all 
these ruins. ‘The few who have seen them stand 
in awe before their weird and appalling mystery 
and gloom; and, judging by the ordinary geo- 
logical laws, they feel that these ruins are scarcely 
coeval with the surrounding nature in its life, 
for there is all the semblance here of a world that 
ilmost from the very beginning of 
Much of the landscape—much of 
‘e of nature here—is, under the eye, 
that which we behold in viewing 
eh a powerful telescope. But the 
; regarded as a dead world, is con- 
sidered coeval in its creation with the earth it- 
self; while the evidences indicate that the influ- 
ences and agencies which produced the wreck 


and desolation of our great intramountain ruins, 


has been dead 
time itself. 
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the ancient ‘‘American Desert” went upon their 
work of destruction and death in an era com- 
paratively modern, and possibly within the his- 
toric period itself. 

In consequence of the climatic agencies of this 
continent—agencies which are not yet sufficiently 
known every way to warrant us in establishing 
from them definite laws that can be used with 
any degree of accuracy in determining exact 
chronological bases—science is still in the dark 
regarding the ages of architectural ruins in Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and Arizona — these the 
supposed seats of the earliest American civiliza- 
tion. In the drier and less humid climates of 
the Old World, with its known chronology, the 
influences of time are better understood than 
with us of the Western World. The progress of 
erosion and corrcsion by the elements—in the re- 
lation to time and dates—has been determined 
with some degree of accuracy in the establish- 
ment of bases or laws marking ages or periods in 
the Old World; and until recently those bases 
had been considered valid in determining times 
and eras in the New World also. But the intro- 
duction of the Egyptian monolith, the Obelisk 
now in New York Central Park, has demon- 
strated clearly that the stone chronology of the 
Old World is unreliable in determining the ages 
of ruins in America. The Obelisk has shown 
more signs of disintegration and decay—and con- 
sequent ruin—in the few brief years since its 
transportation to this continent than had been 
evinced by a thousand years in Egypt. 

Evidences that are susceptible of legitimate in- 
terpretation reveal the fact that no extremely re- 
mote antiquity attaches to some of the geological 
ruins of our great Salt Lake region and the con- 
tiguons country. In Oregon and Idaho espe- 
cially there are the beds of vast extinct rivers— 
shallow channels which have not been filled ,ap 
and obliterated in the encroachments of vegeta- 
tion and in the shifting of the vast volumes of 
dust and sands driven from the border lands. In 
the wide intramountain region there is, indeed, 
the flow of a living river whose history throws 
some light upon the question of age in this 
ruined world. This is the Bear River of Idaho 
and Utah. 

There are several interesting mysteries in con- 
nection with this river. It is now one of the 
large tributaries of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, 
but there are indisputable evidences of the fact 
that its waters once went uninterruptedly west- 
wardly to the Pacific Ocean through the Colum- 
bia River of Oregon. The whole basin in which 
the Great Salt Lake now lies was once a vast in- 
land sea. What were the outer limits of this 


great ocean, and in what age of the world its wa- 
ters were reduced to the present confines in the 
Salt Lake of Utah, are questions about which 
the students of geological science will, doubtless, 
always differ. But there are some very interest- 
ing facts, significant of time and event, known 
in connection with the Great Salt Lake itself. 

The clearly apparent and unmistakable evi- 
dences of the present show that the tide level of 
this inland sea—for it is a sea, more than seventy 
miles long and thirty miles wide—has changed 
at least seven times since the primeval days. 
Along the face of the mountains lying to the 
south there are plainly discernible yet the vari- 
ous different shore lines of the ancient waters. 
These distinct shore lines are in such absolute 
horizontals, at irregular intervals above the pres- 
ent level of the lake, as to preclude the hypoth- 
esis that the mountain itself is a modern up- 
heaval—the facts indicating that there has been 
a recedure of the waters, a breaking away of the 
barriers at different intervals of time, and a con- 
sequent lowering of the general water level. 

This level is now about forty-two hundred feet 
above that of the Pacific Ocean. It does not ap- 
pear that the two ever had any direct connection, 
except in a drainage, of which I shall speak in a 
paragraph further on. 

The last recedure in the Great Salt Lake was 
from a line just five hundred feet above the level 
of the waters at the time of the last survey. This 
survey was made, I think, about 1880. This ele- 
vation was sufficient to cover nearly all the low 
plain land lying between the Wasatch Mountain 
range and that of the Humboldt westwardly— 
plain lands now considered part of the great 
“‘ Desert.” The shore line of the ancient sea has 
been traced in actual surveys for hundreds of 
miles in an unvarying horizontal around the 
cincture of rugged mountain wall which lies 
about the basin. In places this shore line de- 
velops into a broad, smooth beach which now re- 
sembles a wide and level highway eut by force of 
wind and wave into the mountain sides~a high- 
way upon which in places several carriages may 
be driven abreast. Upon the bosom of this an- 
cient sea beach I have picked up marine shells— 
these yet found in profusion there, not yet de- 
cayed nor covered by the moving sands and débdris 
fallen from the heights above or blown from thie 
desert beneath. 

The mountain wall about the Great Salt Lake 
is cut in many places by immense cafions, out of 
which, from regions to the rear, millions of tons 
of foreign detritus have been debouched upon 
the desert plain in front. In areas about the 
mouths of the cafions this detritus is more than a 
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hundred feet deep, although in its usual order it 
gradually slopes away to the point of juncture 
with the present sea level, covering as it does in 
the outward spread hundreds of acres of the basin 
plain. Among all the marvels and mysteries con- 
nected with the changes wrought in the primeval 
world here, none are so suggestive of the awful 
forces of disruption and ruin as those which rent 
the mountains in twain, and cleft those grand 
and gloomy recesses and gorges called, from the 
Spanish, ‘‘cafions.” It looks as though only the 
hand of the Omnipotent God in anger could have 
wrought such results as are beheld in some of the 
towering desolate ruins seen in this valley of 
death. But when we see how the same Almighty 
Power has permitted the genius of man to trans- 
form the waste and ruin into a garden of fruit- 
fulness and splendor, as has been done in many 
parts of the ancient ‘‘ Desert,” we are ready to 
embrace that optimistic religion which holds that 
the genius of the man and the glory of the Cre- 
ator are not inseparable in the human heart. 

One of the most interesting and significant 
facts connected with the geological ruins of this 
basin is found in the present rising of the water 
level of the Great Salt Lake. The significance of 
the fact lies in other features besides those relat- 
ing to the age of the ruins here. 

What was the very lowest point of recedure 
ever attained by the waters of this inland 
sea is a matter which is doubtless indeter- 
minate. It is evident, however, that there 

yas a time in the past when the level of the 
lake was far below what it is now, and when 
the evaporation from its surface was equiv- 
alent to the volume of the inflow—as in 
the case of the great oceans. During the 
historic period, as is well known, there has 
been a marked and steady increase in the 
depth of the waters of the lake ; its level 
has been growing gradually higher and 
higher. Within quite recent years there 
has been necessarily an abandonment of 
former favorite bathing places along the 
shores, where the waters were once so shal- 
low as to admit of the surf bath—the waters 
now too deep and treacherous for safe in- 
dulgence in that delightful luxury.* 

There has been also an abandonment of 
large areas of marsh lands about the lake— 


* The waters of the lake contain about twenty- 
three per cent. of salt, and hence they possess a 
buoyancy that enables one to float on the top of the 
waves with a perfect impunity, provided the head 
is kept aloof and the mouth guarded against stran- 
gulation. If the strong salt water once gets well com 
into the throat there is danger of sudden drowning. 





lands once appropriated in the manufacture of 
salt, but now under deep water. The encroach 
ments upon the plain lands devoted to pastur- 
age on the borders of the lake are also plainly 
apparent. 

This increasing depth of the Great Salt Lake 
is, without doubt, the result of the debouchure 
upon this sea of the waters of the great Bear 
River, which in former times ran into the Pacific 
Ocean through the current of the Columbia. 
Bear River is the only tributary of the inland sea 
that, so far as is now known, has been forced into 
the Salt Lake basin in any era approaching the 
modern; there is no satisfactory evidence that 
any other stream now going into the lake ever 
went directly to the ocean. 

It is highly ps 
no very remote 


obable that in the future—and at 
day—it will become necessary to 
deflect the current of Bear River again into the 
Snake River. [ am told that the project is not 
at all unfeasible. A cut of less than two hundred 
feet deep in the upheaval across the valley below 
Soda Springs will, it is stated, put the waters into 
the ancient channel again. The necessity for the 
work arises from two causes: the constant en- 
croachments upon the plain upon which the city 
of Salt Lake now stands will demand that the 
cause be removed ; and, secondly, there will event- 
ually arise a necessity for the utilization of the 
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waters of the Bear River in irrigating the vast 
arid plains that now lie profitless along the an- 
cient channel. 

Less than one hundred miles north of the in- 
land sea is the true ancient valley of the Bear 
River. This valley, with but one break, trends 


‘* DEVIL'S SLIDE,” IN ECHO CANON. 





westwardly, or northwestwardly, to the Snake 
River, which, through the Columbia, goes to the 
Pacific. Lying to the southward of this valley, 
and intervening between it properly and the Salt 
Lake basin proper, is a range of high, rugged 
mountain wall—an outlying spur or lateral from 
the great Wasatch chain which borders the valley 
on the east. This lateral range, running nearly 
east and west, was doubtless once the unbroken 
barrier on the northern confines of the Great Salt 
Lake basin. The whole trend of the valley to the 
northward of the range shows that its drainage 
was once westwardly to the Pacific. Yet in some 
unknown period of time—evidently not very re- 
mote—there was an upheaval across the whole of 
the Bear River valley, and at a point nearly due 
north of the northmost edge of the lake. This 
upheaval created to the eastward another vast 
basin in the intramontane region—a basin known 
to-day as the ‘‘Soda Spring” region of South- 
eastern Idaho. This region is full of marvelous 
and sublime phenomena in nature, second only to 
that seen in the near-by Yellowstone Park, which 
it resembles in many of its wonderful features. 
The upheaval across Bear River valley is evi- 
dently the result of volcanic disturbance. The 
whole region abounds in volcanic remains and the 
ruins of the primeval nature there. Just east of 
the principal soda spring there is, in the mount- 
ain cincture, the crater of a vast extinct volcano, 
whose remaining cone is a rim of nearly pure sul- 
phur. The great gaping lip of the chasm is still 


a most frightful abyss. 

How long the waters remained in covering the 
Soda Spring basin (now dry) will never be known. 
The ancient lake bed is now largely a desert, cov- 
ered with here and there an oasis of great fertil- 
Un to the south and eastward is the deep 
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depression known as 
the Great Bear Lake, 
below which are some 
of the finest valley 
lands in the great 
West—these, doubt- 
less, part of the pri- 
meval world there. 
But as you go west- 
ward toward the 
Snake River the de- 
solaticn begins, the 
ruins increasing for 
hundreds of miles in 
the direction of the 
Pacific. Just beyond 
the upheaval which 
forms the western wall of the Soda Spring basin, 
amid the ruins of the ancient valley, the bed of 
the extinct river is distinctly traced all the way 
to the Snake. ‘The living river (the Bear), as we 
have heretofore observed, now debouches its 
waters upon the bosom of the Great Salt Lake 
through a vast and tortuous chasm or cafion rent 
in the high mountain wall that rises between the 
Salt Lake basin and the Bear River valley proper. 
Indeed, it is believed that it was through this 
chasm that the ancient drainage of the Salt Lake 
itself was effected in bygone ages, and in success- 
ive volcanic throes. The outward rush of the 
resistless floods thus suddenly thrown out north- 
ward from the vast southern basin swept over the 
plains of Idaho and old Oregon, assisting in pro- 
ducing the vast geological ruins one now sees all 
over those regions. 
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Two forces appear now to have been engaged 
simultaneously in the work of accomplishing all 
these ruins—voleanic fire, and water from the 
long-pent-up lake. Wide basaltic plains, arid and 
desolate amidst the ancient ruins, now lie in dis- 


mal stretch across the old Bear River valley and 
its continuation, that of the Snake River, all the 
way until the wall of the Cascade Mountain range 
is reached. In places one sees huge cones and 
pyramids of solid lava standing solitary and alone 
in the desert, just as though they had been 


dropped down from the heavens above, and hav- 
ing no connection whatever with the surrounding 
nature. Occasionally these cones and pyramids, 
hundreds of feet high, are seen resting directly 
over the channel of the ancient river—the old 
water way still visible both to the east and to the 
west, or to the north and to the south. As I have 
heretofore said, the 
shifting sands and 
the dust of the des- 
erts around have not 
yet obliterated this 


the past ages—the 
facts being testimo- 
nies in support of the 
theory that the ruins 
are of comparatively 
modern creation. 

An interesting, yet 
not altogether safe, 
Indian tradition 
sheds its ray of light 
upon the dark mys- 
teries. Along the 
wall of the Cascade 
Mountain range 
there stand, in grim 
and silent majesty, 


silent testimonial of. 
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the greatest of our extinct volcanoes, their sum- 


mits now bare and white in the eternal snows. 
The very greatest of these in Oregon is Mount 
Hood. Evidences show that it was this huge 
monster which once played such fierce and fiery 
part in the work of desolation and wreck of the 
primeval world of our West. Its mighty furnaces 
once shot their molten lava floods out to the east- 
ward hundreds of miles away, bringing utter dev- 
astation and ruin in their hot burial blasts. At 
Shoshone Falls, five hundred miles to the east- 
ward, the Snake River cuts its way through the 
lava crust more than a hundred feet in thick- 
ness. As far up the river as Eagle Rock the 
crust is one hundred and fifty feet in thickness. 
At the American Falls, near where the Bear River 
once emptied, the lava is about one hundred feet 
in depth. Now, the Shoshone Indians have a 
tradition which says that, even within the mem- 
ory of their fathers, Mount Ilood, the great de- 
stroyer of this valley, was but a simple geyser, 
‘‘a hole in the ground,” out of which the fiery 
elements were shot up, building its coné higher 
and higher, sending its floods of lava farther and 
farther to the eastward, until the tired demon 
within fell asleep, when the Great Spirit scaled 
the mouth of the destroyer with a mound of 
eternal snow. 

What was the outer or most extreme limit to 
the destruction wrought by the Cascade volcanoes 
and the intramontane floods loosed in the disrup- 
tion of the Walls around the great inland sea is a 
problem difficult to determine. Perhaps the most 
extensive and. desolate of all the ruins in this re- 
gion are those which lie in the desert southeast of 
Salt Lake between the Wasatch range proper and 
the Rocky Mountains, in the bleak border lands 
west of the Green River. It is believed that the 
very earliest drainage from the Salt Lake basin 
went to the southward and to the Pacific or the 
Gulf of California through the Green River, as- 
sisting in the work of cutting the great cafions of 
the Colorado in the rush of a tide filled with 
broken basalt from the lava fields to the north. 
The bleakness and ruin of the dead world of our 
great West are here in all their most appalling 
and picturesque aspects. ‘The whole face of nat- 
ure here seems to have been swept with the 
besoms of destruction, in flood, and in arid and 
burning energies, leaving hill and plain full of 
weird and grotesque shapes and faces which ap- 
peal in vain for dew or rain of heaven for life or 
Verdure. 

It is here, indeed, that one sees in the actual 
touch of the dead nature visions resembling 
those cold, white, staring and gaping ruins which 
thrill the beholder with awe and senses of horror 


as he gazes through the great telescope on that 
world of ruins which the poet deliz.ts in calling 
«* Luna.” 

II. 

SomMEWHAT central amid the ruins about which 
I have been discoursing, and on a broad plain 
but recently covered with the insignia of the des- 
ert, the cactus and the sagebush, there now 
stands a beautiful and populous city. It has 
many thousands of busy and prosperous people, 
occupying costly residences and splendid ware- 
houses and factories. It has broad streets along 
whose shaded borders there flow streams of per- 
petual waters. Around are gardens and wide 
fields of richest fruitfulness. Tere are arts and 
industries founded by many millions of native 
capital, and giving food and raiment and pleas- 
ure to thousands of souls. It is—let me repeat 
—in a region but recently wrought from the 
desert, from the terror of the savage and from 
the forays of the deadliest of wild beasts of prey. 
Nor is this all; the City of Salt Lake, with all its 
surroundings of prosperity and progress, is prima- 
rily the gift of one man to the American civiliza- 
tion of to-day. 

Let us pause and consider the character of this 
individual. The great American whose genius 
and energy, whose mighty forces of mind and 
character, were the leading instrumentality in 
transforming so much of the old physical desola- 
tion into fruitfulness and utility, so that even 
the whole nation is a beneficiary in the harvest 
after he had planted there the germ; this man 
stands forth in history—in sorrow, let it be said— 
with dark shadows upon his name. Let us, how- 
ever, do justice to Brigham Young’s ‘fame ; let 
us admit his transcendent genius—a genius that 
in its lofty conceptions appears almost supernat- 
ural. Let us grant his broad patriotism, his pro- 
found public spirit; and let us honor him for 
the splendid results of his efforts in behalf of em- 
pire, even though it did require the high-lifted 
arm of the nation’s government to hold his am- 
bition in check. And let us remember, further- 
more, that what we call the sins of the man were 
those of which others far higher and nobler than 
he stand convicted. And let us remember, too, 
that in his justification he placed the Divine Writ 
itself before his accusers. 

But let me be not misunderstood ; and let me 
emphasize my purpose. I am not the apologist 
of Brigham Young, nor am I his defender in 
matters of conscience and religion. I have no 
sympathy with what are called the ‘peculiar 
tenets” of the Mormon Church, which are es- 
sentially polygamy and the degradation of woman, 
In these two abominations there lie horrors 
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enough. But, outside of the iniquity born of 
those twin harlots, one can find much to com- 
mend and admire in the Mormon people. These 
are, generally speaking, not the social lepers and 
monsters that many of our adroit ‘ political 
trimmers ” would have us to believe them to be. 
And as for the polygamy of the people, statistics 
have shown that only about one-tenth of the 
people ever believed in or practiced it. Otherwise 
the Mormons may be regarded as a zealous Chris- 
tian people, given to good works. 

As to Brigham Young the man and the leader 
—not the imperial trafficker in matrimony—I am 
sincere when I say that if judgment is to be ren- 
dered in due accord with the grandeur of the re- 
sults achieved, then Brigham Young must be re- 
garded as the greatest of all American rulers 
and builders of cities and other great monu- 
mental remains. When we consider fully all the 
purely public results accomplished by this one 
man in the brief space of a few years—results 
adding to the wealth and the power and glory of 
his country—where is there another character in 
America to compare with him? Who has been 
such an active and successful leader and factor 
generally in the development of our vast intra- 
montane region? No one, for in this respect 
he is without a competitor. He was the chief in- 
strumentality in the opening and development of 
nearly all of Utah and much of Idaho and other 
parts of the West. It was his genius that con- 
ceived and led in the great projects of turning 
the rivers of the desert into broad and deep arti- 
ficial canals for the purposes of irrigation, and 
thereby converting thousands 
of square miles of an aban- 
doned waste into the gardens 
of bloom and fructivity. He 
was, furthermore, the leading 
spirit in building the numer- 
ous large and beautiful cities 
of the Salt Lake basin and in 
Southern Idaho. No other 
American has built so many 
cities; none turned more of 
the barren desert into fruitful 
fields yielding harvests which 
have added to the national 
wealth. Illustrating the broad 
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man, there are numerous 
works in the West, in many 
of which, however, the fine 
character and_ substantial 
achievement of his distin- 
guished son, John W. Young, 
are now most conspicuous. 





But it is chiefly in the building up and illus- 
trating of what we now call ‘* Mormonism ” 
that the mind and character of Brigham Young 
are best known. Since the daysof Mohammed no 
man has been so successful in organizing, hold- 
ing, building up and leading in a religious move- 
ment. It is in this work that the genius and 
force in his character are most strikingly demon- 
strated, for we must remember that in his strug- 
gles in that dire 


m he met the antagonism of 
the moral sense of Christendom. It is not within 
the purview of this article to give anything like 
story of Mormonism ; in some 
s I desire to call attention to a 
tural monuments which Brig- 
ham Young and his followers in that faith have 
given to the world. And in dismissing him 
from the ma 
with the arti 
even prejudice 


even @ succin 
future paragrap 
few of the are 


line of thought in connection 
[ may say that from a close and 
study of the great apostle’s char- 
acter and works, | am forced to the conclusion 
that he was a much better and a far greater man 
than many of our Eastern people believe him to 
have been, | this opinion has been formed 
after long personal stay in Utah and other Mor- 
mon countries. 
II]. 

Ir has been said that the measure of a man’s 
love for his religion is often determined in his 
personal sacrifices and benefactions toward a tem- 
ple in which he is to worship spiritually. It is 
frequently the case that men who are lavish in all 
other expenditures will refuse to contribute, ex- 
cept grudgingly and niggardly, to the church for 
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which they profess great devotion. When we 
come to consider the question of benefactions for 
religious purposes among the Mormons—or “ Lat- 
ter-day Saints,” as they style themselves—we must 
not forget that law of the church which removes 
the matter of the individual donations from the 
realm of choice or option, and fixes it as one of 
the compulsory duties of every membership. No 
able-bodied layman in the Mormon fold is exempt 
from the exacting laws of the tither. ‘The tenth 
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of every man’s substance there goes, as they say 
there, into “‘ the treasury of the Lord.” And 
it is a very striking and significant fact that, 
out of the vast fund that this small sect has 
poured into the coffers of the church, the greatest 
portion has been devoted to the erection of the 
temples and other sanctuaries of the church in 
which the peculiar religious ceremonies are regu- 
larly held. 


Let us consider for a moment some startling 
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statistics bearing on this subject. The Mormon 
Church in America is but little more than fifty 
years old. During the period of its growth here 
it has encountered, as we know, many forms of 
opposition and condemnation—the organization 
doubtless having less of popular sympathy, and 
iess support every way generally from outsiders, 
than any other ecclesiastical organization known 
among us. ‘To-day it numbers only about one 
hundred and fifty thousand adherents in the 
West, less than one-fifth of these being able- 
bodied males, and the real wealth-producing ele- 
ment being even less than this number. And yet 
these weak and oppressed people have expended, 
in the erection of church edifices alone, a sum 
variously estimated at from twelve to fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars—an estimate of about one hundred 
dollars per capita. Among their religious tem- 
ples are structures that vie with the most stu- 
pendous, remarkable and attractive in all the 
known world. 

The principal sanctuaries of the Mormons are 
at Salt Lake City—this the religious centre and 
A capital of Mormonism. One of the most beauti- 
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ful and costly of all their temples, however, is at 
Logan, in Idaho. But the chief structures de- 
voted strictly to the varied religious proceedings 
of the church are in Salt Lake City—a city which 
is to the Mormon what Rome is to the Catholic, 


and what Mecca is to the Moslem—for the bones 
of the found e there. 

There are t f the most noted of the sanct- 
uarics at Salt Lake City; they are the ‘‘ Temple,” 
the ** Tabern and the ** Endowment House.” 
The three occupy a large inclosed square contain- 
ing ten acres, and known as ‘‘ Temple Block.” 
It is situated in the northern part of the city, near 
the foot of the Wasatch range of mountains, and 


on a part of | incient desert plain sloping gen- 
tly westward to t 


great lake a few miles away. 





The block is s yinded by an immense stone and 

cement wall some ten feet high. This structure 

itself is not wholly devoil of the esthetical in its 

outward appearance. ‘The walls have four gates 

opening to t four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. The entire structures—walls as well as the 

buildings als ve been built, as it is claimed, 

solely by the r and contributions of Mormons. 

And it is at flexible law of the church, which 

a requires its members to labor in any capacity or 
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position in which the authorities place them. A 
prominent bishop of the church recently told me 
that he had worked as a common day laborer, 
and at fifty cents per day, dressing stone and in 
digging foundations in building the religious 
structures at Salt Lake City. 

The church buildings each and all have inter- 
esting histories. The most unique and remarka- 
ble of all of the various edifices is what is known 
as the “‘ Tabernacle ”—the central building with 
the rounded roof or dome. It is an anomaly in 
architecture, for it has no duplicate or parallel in 
all the world. Its architect and builder was 
Brigham Young himself. He claimed to have 
designed and built the structure in accordance 
with a revelation given him directly by God Him- 
self touching the work. The claim certainly de- 
rives some support in the entire originality and 
uniqueness of the whole design and finish. It 
was the first great church building erected by the 
Mormons after their settlement in the Territory. 
It contains only such materials as could be found 
in Utah and Idaho at the time—material found 
on lands pre-empted by the Mormon people. It 
is claimed that there is not a particle of iron used 
in the structure, not so much even as a nail, the 
distance intervening between the exiles and the 
iron markets being at the time too great and dif- 
ficult to surmount in the necessary transporta- 
tion. Hence the cedar and redwood shingles on 
the covering are held by wooden pins. The dome 
is one of the architectural wonders of the world, 
it having one of the very largest spans known in 
roof building. 

The structure is something of a semi-ovoid, or, 
at the base, in the form of an ellipse, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. From the summit of the dome to the 
floor it is ninety feet. The dome, one of the 
largest in the world, has no support except in the 
outer pillars of the edifice, there being no stich 
thing as “ walls,” properly speaking, in the lower 
part of the structure, the trussed wooden dome 
resting simply upon forty-four pillars. These 
pillars are of dressed stone set in cement, and 
with facings about nine feet across. The open- 
ings between are devoted to window and doorway. 
In the amplitude of these openings the building 
can be filled and emptied with great ease, rapidity 
and safety. The floor conforms to the slight nat- 
ural inclination upon which the Tabernacle is 
built. The immense auditorium —one of the 
largest in America—is well provided with seats, 
both on the main floor and in an upper gallery. 
The ordinary seating capacity is ten thousand ; 
but on one occasion, when Adelina Patti sang 
there, the andience numbered thirteen thousand. 


When I was last in Salt Lake City nine thousand 
Sunday-school scholars, besides teachers, officials 
and visitors, assembled within the Tabernacle. 
The attendance on Sunday schools in this city is 
not equaled by that of any other city of like 
population in the Union. In fact, there are, as I 
believe, more children in this city than in any 
other city of the world, in proportion to adults. 
The fact is simply one of the fruits of polygamy. 

The acoustic properties of the Tabernacle are 
unrivaled ; indeed, they are simply marvelous. 
A speaker with ordinary tone of voice in conver- 
sational pitch is easily heard from the rostrum at 
any point within the building. There is no pul- 
pit proper here, there being simply a high and 
broad platform extending well across the interior, 
and from which the preachers address the congre- 
tion, which in good weather is always large. The 
choir and organ are directly in the rear of the 
speakers. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the 
Tabernacle is the immense pipe organ, the largest 
in America with but one exception. It is one of 
the chief prides and glories of the Mormon peo- 
ple. It is claimed that the instrument was built 
solely by artisans of their own faith and worship. 
From the visual standpoint of view it is certainly 
a grand and beautiful creation worthy of any ad- 
miration. When properly manipulated its tones 
are replete with sublimest strains of soul-touching 
melody, in music very deep, rich and thrilling. 
The instrument occupies the extreme western end 
or arc of the Tabernacle. Facing it in the east 
is & mammoth and typical Beehive. Underneath 
this, in bold letters, is the legend, ‘‘ By Industry 
We Thrive,” these being the emblem and motto 
of the Mormon. Wherever one goes in Utah or 
other Mormon countries, there will be found the 
emblem and the practical illustration of the 
motto—Industry. One of the old residences of 
Brigham Young is called the ‘‘ Beehive Palace.” 
It is surmounted by the beehive emblem. The 
great arched way over the entrance to the home 
also reveals the emblem. It is delineated even in 
the iron railings which surround the tomb of 
that marvelous character. This quaint emblem 
seems to have been, and still is, an inspiration 
among those people which has not lost its po- 
tency, even though the grave has long ago closed 
over the dust of him who gave it to his followers. 

But the supreme pride and architectural glory 
of the Mormons is their new “‘ Temple,” just fin- 
ished and recently dedicated. This is one of the 
most magnificent structures of its character in 
the known world. It was planned and begun by 
Brigham Young more than forty years ago. Like 
its companion, the ‘ ‘T'abernacle,” standing near 
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by, its architecture has no exact parallel in the 
world. It is built of granite and white marble, 
and is finished in all modern appurtenances, and 
with facilities and methods which it was impos- 
sible to employ in the construction of the older 
work of art, the ‘* Tabernacle.” It is not so 
large as the latter, for it is only 1864 feet long 
and 99 feet wide; while the dimensions of the 
Tabernacle are 250 by 150 feet. But while the 
summit of the Tabernacle is only about 100 feet 
from the ground up, the highest point of the 
Temple is nearly 250 feet. I may add that this 
building (the Temple) alone cost more than 
$5,000,000. Its grand chapel, or ‘‘ Assembly 
Room,” seats 2,500 persons. 

The remaining sanctuary of the church, a beau- 
tiful building in the southwest angle of the square, 
is known as ‘‘ The Endowment House.” It is of 
brick and wood and stone, and finished in high 
modern art. Within its walls some of the solemn 
and awful rites of the church are celebrated, and 
in mysteries that are not revealed to those out- 


side the pale of Mormonism. Even some of its 
permitted to look within the 
sacred veil there, only those giving themselves 
up to the Mormon vows of matrimony, and those 
selected as the victims, are permitted to enter 
the chambers of mystery there. These facts are 
certainly in illustration of the old saying that ap- 
pearances are often deceptive, for ‘The Endow- 
ment House,” when beheld from the near dis- 
tance, does not look like it holds any horrors. It 
has an inviting air, and is, in its bright colors 
and gothic gables, in striking contrast with the 
dull and sombre-looking pile of wood and gray 
stone known as the ‘* Tabernacle,” near by, and 
within whose walls all is open and free from the 
semblance of mystery or deception. 

The views herewith illustrate fairly several feat- 
ures of “Temple Block.” The festooning occa- 
sionally seen in the interior of the Tabernacle 
represents the decorations after a great festival ia 
the church—the ‘ 


disciples are n 


Stars and Stripes” being con 
spicuous in the picturesque adornings. 
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E went very fast,” remark- 
ed Una rather indignant- 
ly, ‘‘and he looked aw- 
fully seared. I do not 
think Mr. Keppel at all 
polite—ought he not to 
have seen us safely to 
the carriage, Miss Had- 
ing ?” 

‘*Yes,” replied Laurel ; 
and with a flush on her cheek she drew the little 
girls nearer to herself and pressed on through the 
crowd. 

The street was full of vehicles. Several mo- 
ments elapsed before the Gascoyne carriage made 
its way up to the curbstone. 

Laurel glanced wistfully around. In that in- 
terval of waiting he had ample opportunity to re- 
turn ‘and explain away his rudeness, but she saw 
ho more of her new acquaintance—he had de- 
serted her without a word. 

By a happy chance the.incident faded from the 
minds of the children, and Mrs. Gascoyne was not 
apprised of it. But Laurel dwelt on Keppel’s 
conduct with distrust and resentment. Why had 
he rushed away in that strange, precipitous fash- 
ion ? She felt disappointed—depressed. 

That night, while Mrs. Gascoyne was dancing 
at a german, her governess, in the pretty cham- 
ber adjoining the nursery, tossed feverishly, and 
dreamed of Captain Davy Dole in a madhonse ; 
of the old Cape, lashed by tempests and piled 
with wreck ; of the Texan cabin and the haggard, 
blood-stained face of Whisky Dick at its thresh- 
old; of her beautiful unknown mother; of Jas- 
per Hading’s pale, wicked eyes—all the tragedy 
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that had ever entered Laurel’s life hurled itself 
in @ monstrous nightmare on her uneasy slum- 
bers. 

At the end of two days Mr. Derek Keppel, 
violin in hand, appeared again in the school- 
room. He wore a sheepish air, and the hau- 
teur with which the governess received him did 
not tend to place him at ease. As soon as the 
lesson was over he approached her in a depreca- 
tory way. 

“‘T want to apologize * he began, meekly, 
though an unholy mirth was lurking in the cor- 
ners of his fine eyec. 

‘*For what particular offense ?” asked Laurel, 
coldly. 

“The shabby fashion in which I left you at 
the matinée.” 

‘Your flight was rather abrupt. 
fancied that she heard you swear.” 

‘She did! I hope you will never speak of 
anything which I particularly wish to conceal, 
Miss Hading ; for when you Jook at me in that 
calm, direct way I feel constrained to make a 
clean breast of my darkest secrets. I saw some 
people bearing down on me in the crowd that 
day, and I did not want to meet them. So I 
bolted. We ail have objectionable acquaintances, 
do we not ?” in an humble, imploring tone. “I 
assure you I was tremendously upset by the affair. 
I stood afar off till you entered the carriage. I 
wanted to join you again, but dared not. If I did 
not tear my hair it was because my self-control 
overpowered my inclinations.” 

An irrepressible smile dawned on her charming 
lips. Ie had not meant to be rude, then. 

‘‘ What a boor I must have seemed to you !” he 
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said, in a mortified voice; and she answered, 
quickly : 

‘Oh, no! I thought you a little odd—noth- 
ing more.” 

Her hand chanced to be resting on the table 
near him. It was a beautiful hand, white and 
smooth, faintly dimpled, ringless. He eyed it 
covetously for an instant, then covered it boldly 
with his own darker, stronger palm. 

‘‘You are sure that you quite forgive me ?” he 
entreated. 

“Yes.” 

‘*A thousand thanks. You are so good !” 

He bent down—she felt his quick breath, the 
warmth of his bearded lips. But those dreadful 
childron were looking. He was forced to drop 
tie incomparable hand and pull himself quickly 
together. 

‘* As a general thing,” he said, lightly, ‘*I do 
not take to my heels at sight of familiar faces ; 
but some important things depended on my abil- 
ity to steer clear of those particular people. No, 
do not look distrustful—I owed them no money 
—I had not purloined their valuables—I simply 
wanted to evade them for a time.” 

His bright, level eyes gazed straight into hers, 
and disarmed whatever suspicion she may have 
felt. 

‘*] believe vou,” she said, frankly and sweetly. 

‘*And you will not remember my sin against 
me ?” 

She shook -her head, smiling. Lo! the world 
was again a beautiful place to Laurel Hading. 

Time went on. Mrs. Gascoyne dispatched this 
message to Miss Bowdoin: ‘‘I find Miss Hading 
a positive treasure. Una and Pansy are making 
excellent progress. The danger is that a girl so 
charming is likely to marry.” 

While Mrs. Gascoyne was flying to dinners, 
balls and operas, if not in pursuit of the elusive 
St. George, who had never materialized, at léast 
in quest of fresh conquests, Laurel, in the quiet 
schoolroom, pursued her daily tasks. Twice in 
each week Derek Keppel came up the stair to set 
the violins squeaking and fill the dull place with 
his strong personality. 

Sometimes Laurel played an accompaniment 
on the schoolroom piano ; sometimes she sat at 
her table and corrected exercises while the lesson 
was in progress. Then her straight, pearllike 
profile and classic golden head, with its knot. of 
hair, like raveled yellow silk, made an enchanting 
picture for the young man’s eyes. On one occa- 
sion he brought her a great bunch of Jacqueminot 
roses, She received the gift with a grave air. 


*‘Oh,” she murmured, ‘they are so very ex- 


pensive at this season !” 


TIDES. 


Derek Keppel smiled under his mustache. 
Laurel thought the poor musician rather reckless 
with his movey. ~~ ; 

“*T heard you tell Pansy that you had a passion 
for Jacks,” he said, meekly, 

“Oh, I have—I have, indeed !” she cried ; “and 
it was very kind of you to bring them.” And in 
an ecstasy of delight she laid her lily cheek to the 
velvet-dark petals. 

Keppel’s very soul shone in his eyes. Softly, 
persuasively, he said : 

**Do you mind telling me why you came to this 
house, Miss Hading ?—why you left the Boston 
school so suddenly ? Did that fellow whom I saw 
at St. John’s Chapel drive you away ?” 

She colored high. 

“Ye.” 

**T suspected it. Has he annoyed you of late ? 
Does he know of your present whereabouts ?” 

**No, to both questions,” answered Laurel. ‘I 
trust that I may never see his face again.” 

“Will you permit me to ask the name of the 
cad ?” 

Laurel hesitated. Reveal to Derek Keppel her 
obscure, perhaps shameful, origin, and the man- 
ner in which Jasper Hading had entangled him- 
self in her affairs? Tell Keppel that she had a 
mother in the world, but for evil reasons knew 
her not? Never! 

‘‘T cannot speak of that person,” she said, in 
a low, pained voice; ‘‘I will not! Don’t ask 
me.” 

“‘Oh, I beg your pardon !” 

«It is better for me to forget him, Mr. Keppel, 
and everything connected with him.” 

‘*T am sure you are right. How stupid of me 
to inquire! Only as_your lover does he awaken 
my curiosity—I have no interest in him as an in- 
dividual.” 

Poor Laurel was glad to carry her velvet-red 
roses to another corner of the room and leave 
Derek Keppel to his pupils. But the crisis of 
her fate was close at hand. It came one late 
afternoon, as she sat alone in the schoolroom, 
writing letters. The children had gone out with 
Mrs. Gascoyne ; the house was very still. Shad- 
ows filled the corners; the wintry sunshine had 
vanished from the neighboring housetops. Even 
on the rattle and roar of the. street a hush had 
fallen. 

‘My dear Paulette,” Laurel was writing, ‘it 
is long since I received a line from you. Are you 
quite absorbed by that vampire, Mrs. Coxheath ? 
Your present situation seems to me most trying, 
most dangerous. Do not remain in that house, 
dear—go back to the hospital, where at least :ou 
will be safe——” 
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The schoolroom door opened, and Derek Kep- 
pel entered. 

“Pardon,” he said. ‘‘I rapped, but you did 
not hear.” 

‘The children are out with Mrs. Gascoyne,” 
answered Laurel, in surprise. ‘‘ Is this a day for 
lessons ?” 

Then she saw that he did not carry his violin, 
and a sudden embarrassment seized her. 

‘*No,” said Keppel; ‘‘there is no lesson. I 
came to see you, Miss Hading, not the children.” 
He approached her table with a firm step. ‘I 
happened to meet Mrs. Gascoyne, and those little 
pitchers with the tremendous ears, riding in the 
park. Then I knew that you were here alone, 
and I hurried to find you—I have never once 
been able to speak with you alone, you know.” 
The pen had dropped from her hand. She in- 
clined her fair head, listening. ‘‘ Laurel, lama 
plain man—I cannot beat about the bush. There 
is something which for days and weeks I have 
been longing desperately to say—it is this: I love 
you, my darling—I want to make you my wife.” 

The supreme moment of life had come to Lan- 
rel, ‘Till that instant she had not known how 
much she cared for him. But now every fibre 
of. her body palpitated with delight. A flood of 
electric fire seemed pouring through her veins. 
Her soul became a great joyons thing that flesh 
and blood could hardly hold. All that had gone 
before was of “‘the stuff that dreams are made 
of.” But this. was reality, supreme and over- 
powering. 

«* Answer me,” entreated Derek Keppel, with 
a quiver of apprehension breaking through the 
tenderness of his voice. ‘* Can you—will you love 
me, Laurel ?” 

The color had ebbed from her face, but her 
eyes were wide, shining, rapturous. 

‘“Wait a moment,” she said, catching her 
breath in a curious way. “ First of all, you must 
know that socially 1 am, without doubt, very 
much your inferior. I live under a cloud. There 
are mysteries in my life which I cannot explain, 
even to you. I am quite alone in the world— 
quite obscure—a mere nobody i 

He cut short her words by snatching her iu his 
arms and straining her lissom body against his 
breast. 

“‘A fig for your mysteries—your obscurity |” 
he cried, with a ring of glad triumph in his voice. 
‘‘ Who cares for that nonsense ? Socially my in- 
ferior ?”? He laughed gayly. ‘‘ Oh, that is ab- 
surd! If I did not know your sweet true nature 
I might think you were poking fun at me. A 
poor unknown musician! Look here, darling— 
all that I ask is, do you love me well enough to 


’ 





be my wife ? Explanations will keep. I want 
nothing now but your heart.” 

“That,” replied Laurel, very solemnly and 
sweetly, “I give you freely.” 

For awhile silence reigned in the schoolroom. 
A foretaste of heaven comes to all true lovers in 
the first rapture of mutual confession. Then 
words fail, and the language of eyes and meeting 
lips supersedes the noise of tongues. 

Presently Derek Keppel said, softly, teasingly: 

** My darling, are you not rather imprudent to 
care for a man about whom you know absolutely 
nothing ?” 

She flung back her glorious young head. 

““Why, I know everything about you !” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ You are noble and good—worthy of 
the trust and confidence of any woman !” 

“Laurel, Laurel! what an infant you are! 
You shame me desperately. No man lives who 
is altogether worthy of the confidence and trust 
of a girl like you. I suppose I ought to tell you 
something definite about myself ?” 

** Yes,” she acquiesced ; ‘‘I think you ought.” 

“Well,” he began, with an uneasy air, “I am 
a decidedly humdrum individual —neither rich 
nor poor, neither good nor bad, neither a genius 
nor a fool. In this city I am really ‘a pilgrim 
and a stranger.’ Such relatives as remain to me 
live at a distance. None of them love me over 
much. I shall not trouble to consult them about 
your future and mine. I want to take you away 
from these Gascoynes—from this stuffy school- 
room. Since you do not hesitate to give me your 
heart, Laurel, you surely will not withhold your 
hand. In short, I want you to marry me without 
delay.” 

Once more she colored high. 

“* Without delay ?” 

** Yes—out of hand, you know. I am terribly 
alone in the world—so are you. I have no near 
kindred with whom I am in duty bound to take 
counsel—you have none. As for my prospects, I 
can never hope to become a Paganini, and I need 
not tell you that the violin is not a money-mak- 
ing instrument ; still I think I can promise you a 
fairly decent home, and at least the necessities of 
life. Oh, my darling, do you fear to marry a 
poor man ?” 

She smiled. 

‘*—a drudging governess ? All my life I have 
known poverty, Derek. Why should I fear to 
continue the acquaintance, especially in your com- 
pany ?” 

He kissed her with fervor. 

‘‘But your face, my darling, ought to make 
your fortune, and lo! you are throwing all this 
beauty away on an unknown fiddler——” 
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She laid her soft hand on his bearded lips. 

‘Oh, stop—I will not listen—you are teasing 
me. Why do you say such things? I tell you 
that I Jove poverty and unknown people. Am I 
not poor—am I not unknown myself ?” 

‘‘That being the case,” cried Derek Keppel, 
joyously, ‘‘ you will at once give Mrs. Gascoyne 
notice to look for another governess. In a month, 
darling—you must not tax my patience beyond 
that time—in a month you will be my wife !” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Mrs. GASCOYNE opposed the match with vehe- 
mence. 


‘You must be mad, Miss Hading,” she said, 


severely, “to marry in this offhand manner a 


stranger who, by his own confession, has neither 
money nor family. Of course Mr. Keppel brought 
me references as to good character and musical 
knowledge, but his eligibility as a husband—oh, 
that is quite another matter! Scraping a violin 
is very precarious business, and he gives only 
a meagre account of himself. You really ought 
to do much better with your beauty and fine 
manners.” 

Miss Bowdoin received the news of Laurel's 
love affair with like disapprobation. 

“You are very imprudent, my dear,” she wrote, 
‘to marry any man after an engagement of only 
four weeks! You have been admirably instructed 
—in propriety as well as other things—and I am 
shocked that you should consent to such un- 
seemly haste in the great event of yonr life. Pray 
reconsider your decision, and above all, learn 
something regarding the character and past life 
of Mr. Keppel before you commit your future to 
his keeping.” 

Laurel, sublimely indifferent to the advice of 
both ladies, pondered a little message sent by 
Paulette Dole. It ran thus: ‘ Follow the dictates 
of your own heart, dear Laurel—I feel sure that 
it will never lead you astray.” 

And Laurel followed the dictates of her heart 
—that is, she married Derek Keppel in the parlor 
of a quiet parsonage, just a month from the day 
of her engagement. 

He had asked nothing about -her history—she 
had told nothing. Each accepted the other ab- 
sulutely upon trust. Laurel loved with the grand- 
eur, the fullness that disdains suspicion. Keppel 
seemed never to give a thought to such trifles as 
antecedents. They married, and the young mu- 
sician carried his bride to a small furnished house 
in an obscure and unfashionable street, and there 
the two set up their household gods. 

For a few weeks they were absorbingly happy. 
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The little dwelling became an Eden. Its shabby 
rooms glowed with the light that never was on 
land or sea. The one maid of all work declared 
in private that she had never before happened on 
such a pair of turtledoves. 

‘** Shure,” she said, in her rich Milesian brogue, 
**the two av ’em are jist ready to fall down an’ 
worship each other.” 

Every day Derek, violin in hand, tramped away 
to his pupils; and Laurel, gay as a lark, flitted 
about her little nest, beautifying all that she 
touched. She studied ponderous cookbooks. 
She assumed grand, matronly airs, and jingled 
her housekeeper’s keys with pride and dignity. 
As the hour approached for Derek’s return sho 
would fly, all flushed and beautiful, to the low 
window of her tiny parlor, and from behind the 
muslin curtains watch for him, with her heart in 
her great violet eyes. When from afar Keppel 
chanced to discern the charming face at the pane 
he was certain to wave his hat like a schoolboy 
and quicken his pace almost to a run. At the 
door the two usually fell into each other’s arms, 
like lovers long parted. 

During her second month of marriage Laurel 
said to her husband : 

**T have never told you about my dear friend 
Paulette Dole, to whom I became deeply attached 
in my school days ?” 

** No,” he answered, rather absently. 

The two were sitting together under the softly 
shaded evening lamp. Laurel dropped a bit of 
needlework, to lean and look into her husband’s 
strong, dark face. 

** Would you like to hear her story, Derek ?” 

‘Yes, if you wish to tell it, dear.” 

Of late she had been thinking a great deal 
about her friend. In spite of the lack of curios- 
ity exhibited by Keppel she began to pour Pau- 
lette’s woes into his cars. 

‘“<T met Chester Coxheath at Dole Haven,” she 
said. ‘‘ He is an exceedingly fascinating, mag- 
netic person, and oh, I do not like the thought 
of Paulette remaining in the house of his vixenish 
wife! Captain Davy is confined in an asylum, 
and may never recover his reason. So Paulette 
is virtually alone in the world. I, who have been 
in the same unhappy position, know how to feel 
for her. I would like to invite Patlette to visit 
us for a few weeks, Derek—I would like to sep- 
arate her from that dreadful Mrs. Coxheath. I 
am sure you cannot fail to admire Paulette—she 
is dainty, beautiful, chic—the last person that 
you would in thought be likely to associate with 
the duties of a professional nurse.” 

Keppel’s face clouded. [Ife bit his lip. 

“My darling, your story is very interesting. 
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The mad sailor, and the lovely girl infatuated 
with a scoundrel = 

‘IT do not think Chester Coxheath is really a 
scoundrel, Derek.” 

‘* Well, then, let us say, that promiscuous love 
maker, who could not wait till his divorce was 
granted before he attempted a second matrimo- 
nial venture—these are romantic characters, 
-Laurel ; but must you invite your friend here? 
Of course you think me very inhospitable, but we 
are exceedingly happy as we are—happier, I fancy, 
without Miss Dole than we can possibly be with 
her.” 

Laurel looked dismayed. 

*©You do not want Paulette to visit us, De- 
rek ?” 

He caught her hands and pressed them jeal- 
ously in his own. 

**Candidly—no. Do not be angry. I ama 
selfish beast. I want you all to myself. I cannot 
divide you with your friends. I should detest 
the person that came between us, even for a day. 
Were Miss Dole a saint she would be unwel- 
come.” 

Ilis eyes, full of unspeakable love, dwelt on her 
so tenderly that her momentary vexation passed, 
like mist in the sun, 

“Very well,” she sighed ; “I must not make 
you unhappy, Derek. It shall be as you wish ; 
but I have loved Paulette a long time, and Cap- 
tain Davy was very, very kind to me at Dole 
Hlaven—I wanted Paulette to see my new home, 
you know.” 

‘Some other time, dear—wait till some other 
time !” he pleaded. - And Laurel said no more. 

Verily her husband was not hospitable—he did 
not care to make the acquaintance of her old 
friends, Laurel experienced a pang of disap- 
pointment, but she was too fond, too loyal, to 
give it further expression. 

The day succeeding. this conversation was that 
of the Gascoyne music lesson. The rich widow 
still continued her patronage of Keppel, though 
she resented the hasty marriage which had rob- 
bed her ‘‘little monkeys” of an sccomplished 
governess. ‘‘A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand ” had fallen on Laurel’s spirit. She went 
about her small house subdued and silent. She 
was thinking of the box of papers withheld from 
her by Jasper Hading, and of her—mother. 

Again and again in the course of the day she 
determined to tell her trouble to Derek—to say : 

‘‘There is a shadow upon me which nothing 
can remove. It was wrong to marry you with 
my story untold. You could not guess that I 
had no right to the name of Hading. Will not 
the truth greatly vex and mortify you? Perhaps 
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it may be like a sharp sword thrust suddenly be- 
tween us—perhaps you will henceforth be ashamed 
of the wife you have chosen, and your love for 
me may die ont altegether.” 

Laurel rehearsed this little speech many times, 
but the moment she heard Derek’s latchkey in 
the door her courage and resolution collapsed. 
Confess her origin, and see him draw coldly away 
from her ?—bring him into violent collision with 
Jasper Hading, who had already threatened his 
life? So long as the secret did not affect Derek’s 
welfare she must bury it deep in her own bosom. 
Some time, when his affection had withstood the 
test of years—when Jasper Hading was dead—she 
would tell her husband everything ; but not now 
—not now. 

So Lanrel ran to meet her wedded lover with 
a gayety that was somewhat forced ; but Derek 
chanced to be in a distrait mood, and so noticed 
nothing. After a modest dinner, daintily served— 
for Laurel was a model housewife—the pair re- 
turned to their little parlor, where the gas was 
burning low, and pacing up and down there, be- 
gan to talk softly. 

**Do you love me ?” said Derek. 

It was a question which he had asked a thon- 
sand times at least, and she looked at him re- 
proachfully. 

“Oh, Derek !” 

“‘You see, I never tire of hearing your answer 
to that query, Laurel. You cannot satisfy me 
with any ordinary amount of affection—I must 
have continents and oceans of it.” 

‘Go on,” she laughed; ‘‘ have you any more 
foolish things to say ?” 

“My poor child, I want to know if you are 
really happy in this wretched little house, with 
only one servant to respond to your beck and 
call, and not a single luxury within your reach ! «4 

“Certainly [ am happy, Derek,” and her eyes 
shone like stars in the half-light —‘‘ inordinately 
happy ! 


***T have had all the bliss that the world can beihow— 
I have lived, I have loved.’ 


Don’t call my home ‘ wretched.’ It is the dear- 
est, sweetest spot on the whole earth, and f will 
not hear it abused, even by you.” 

Her hand had slipped into his hold. He Megan 
to turn the wedding ring round and round her 
finger. j 

**You deserve something better than this ob- 
scure den,” he sighed. ‘‘ I am growing restless— 
ambitious—for your sake. I want to give you 
more money, more ease. It is plain that I can 
never fiddle myself into fame or fortune. I must 
look about for a new opening.” 
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**1 am quite content with my present lot,” said 
Laurel, bravely. ‘‘I do not sigh for ease or 
money, as I have often told you. Why, I cannot 
imagine any place, any station in life, that could 
possibly seem poor to me so long as you shared it, 
Derek.” 

He swept her lovely face up to his breast. 

“‘My darling, what sort of home had you 
known before I met you at St. John’s Chapel ?” 

‘*A cabin on a Texan prairie. I remember no 
other. At fifteen I was taken from it and given 
to the care of strangers.” 

‘You have never spoken to me of your past 
life, Laurel.” 

‘*No,” she faltered ; ‘‘it is a painful subject 
I do not like to talk of it.” 

‘Then say no more,” he answered, gently ; 
‘*T would not give you pain for the world.” 

He drew her into the small bay window, and 
there the two stood and looked forth upon the 
night. <A street lamp glimmered on the pane, 
and showed dark figures of pedestrians passing 
back and forth along the rain-wet pavement. The 
noises of the city sounded faint and far away. 
Around Laurel’s golden head the muslin curtain 
fell and wrapped her in mystic whiteness. She 
lifted her eyes to a thin crescent that shone high 
above the chimney tops on the fringe of a gray 
cloud. 

*“‘Look, Derek !” she said; ‘‘the new moon! 
Let us wish with our whole heart that we may 
always be as happy as we are to-night-——” 

A sudden strange, sharp sound outside the 
window cut short the young wife’s words. The 
glass cracked—something whizzed through the 
pane—through the muslin curtains, close to the 
two young heads, and sank into the wall of 
the little parlor. 

“Great God!” said Derek Keppel; and: he 
snatched his wife up bedily, carried her to the 
farthest corner of the room'and put her down on 
a sofa. 

‘Oh, Derek,” she gasped, ‘‘ what was it ?—what 
has happened ?” 

«* Are you hurt ?” he whispered. 

“te 

‘“‘Thank Heaven! Stay here—do not stir—do 
not tremble—the danger is passed—I am going 
outside to investigate—I will return directly.” 

«« Wait, Derek !” she implored ; but he was al- 
ready gone. 

Some breathless moments went by, then she 
heard his returning step. He entered the room 
with a composed air. 

‘‘The coast is clear,” he announced, cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘ the person who fired that shot has made 
good speed from the vicinitv.” 





** You found no one outside ?” quavered Lan- 
rel, with a face like chalk. 

** Only a guardian of the night, peering about 
for the offender.” 

He went over to the wall, opened his pocket- 
knife, and coolly dug out the bullet imbedded 
there. 

‘* Derek,” sail Laurel, ‘* have you an enemy ?” 

** Quite possible,” he answered, smiling; “no 
man can storm about the world without making 
one or two.” 

She was trembling, but she tried to assume a 
bold front. 

** An attempt has been made either on your life 
or mine, Derek.” 

** One cannot feel quite sure of that. The af- 
fair may have been purely accidental. Perhaps 
some careless boy held the weapon. Naturally 
he would take promptly to his heels. Don’t look 
at me like that, darling—who would knowingly 
harm a hair of your head ? As for mine, well,” 
brusquely, ‘* that is another matter ; but I hardly 
think that an assassin can be lurking in our quiet 
street at this early hour of evening. At any 
rate, I have notified the police, and you have 
nothing further to fear.” 

He secured the sash of the bow window, drew 

the muslin curtains, then took his violin from its 
case, and either in bravado or indifference began 
to play the maddest, the merriest music that Lau- 
rel had ever heard. Bullets fired into his home 
by unknown parties seemed to have small terror 
for Derek Keppel. Was he hiding anything from 
his bride of a few weeks? Had he advanced the 
accident theory simply to quiet her nerves, or did 
he see further into the mystery of the evening 
than he cared to confess ? 
f The little lump of lead which Keppel had ex- 
tracted from the wall was left that night on Lau- 
rel’s dressing table, Perhaps the thought of it 
poisoned her sleep, for she awoke suddenly in the 
wee sma’ hours to find the night lamp burning 
low and her husband tossing and murmuring in 
uneasy slumber. Laurel held her breath’ to 
listen. : 

‘<A revolver of 32-calibre,” he muttered ; ‘‘ and 
the aim in direct line with my head! The world 
is a small place, after all.” He flung up his arms 
wildly. ‘‘ It’s hard for a guilty man to hide in it.” 

A sudden enormous fear fell upon Laurel. 
This bit of dream talk brought her heart into her 
throat. She looked down on the unconscious 
sleeper. Dared she imagine evil of her own hus- 
band ? If his past was a sealed book to her she 
was also hiding many things from him. 

** Don’t shoot !” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘¢ I’ll 
throw up the sponge and take my punishment.” 
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And again, with a long sigh, ‘ Keep it all from 
Laurel—poor Laurel! It will break her heart.” 

The bride of a few weeks shuddered down upon 
her pillows, and fell to crying in a helpless, 
frightened way. Though Derek ceased to mutter, 
she did not close her eyes again that night. 

For several succeeding days the young couple 
carefully avoided all mention cf the shooting. 
From Laurel’s dressing table the bullet disap- 
peared ; but a cloud of secret doubt and fear was 
left on the girl’s horizon. Strive as she would, 
she could not drive it away. 

One evening Keppel, rising from dinner, looked 
long and searchingly at his wife. 

*‘Since that a—cursed affair with the pistol I 
believe you have not indulged in a breath of fresh 
air, Laurel,” he said. ‘ You are growing pale 
and thin. Let us go out for a walk.” 

She yielded readily enough—the two set forth. 
Keppel was in high spirits, and Laurel felt her 
own courage rise as she paced along by his side. 
He began to talk about Mrs. Gascoyne. 

‘“‘She has never forgiven me for marrying 
you,” he said. ‘I wonder that I did not receive 
my congé long ago. Your successor, the present 
governess, is a German, and terrible as an army 
with banners. She talks wholly in gutturals, 
and strides about the schoolroom like a Hessian. 
I quake when she looks at me.” 

‘“‘T would like to know,” answered Laurel, in a 
musing tone, ‘‘if Mrs. Gascoyne has yet un- 
earthed Captain George St. George. Of course, 
you don’t understand,” as Derek gave her a 
mystified look ; ‘* but St. George is an English- 
man, heir to a baronetecy, a grand parti, whom 
Mrs. Gascoyne marked months ago for special 
conquest.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘* Tle came to New York with some Americans 
named De Lancy, and threw society into a fever 
of expectation. Mrs. Gascoyne,” with a little 
laugh, ‘‘immediately donned her war paint.” 

“Ah!” 

“Tt was very odd, for in the midst of the ex- 
citement the Englishman vanished in a most 
mysterious fashion—slipped away from his Amer- 
ican admirers to Halifax or Montreal, and could 
not be found.” 

«* Pray, where did you hear this story, Laurel ?” 

‘Why, from Mrs. Gascoyne’s own lips. She 
felt deeply disappointed at the young man’s dis- 
appearance. He was a hero, or something.” 

‘Don’t believe it. More likely he was a fool.” 

‘Fie! that is not polite——” 

They were crossing a brilliantly lighted square. 
A handsome carriage, drawn by prancing horses, 
came rolling by the pair, and some person inside 


the vehicle leaned forward and uttered a sharp 
exclamation. The voice—whether male or female 
Laurel could not determine—made Keppel start 
violently. He grasped his wife’s arm. 

‘Come !” he urged, in a vehement whisper. 
**Come quickly !” 

Ilis agitation, somehow, communicated itself to 
her. Together they cleared the crossing and 
gained the sidewalk. Laurel cast a glance back- 
ward, and saw that the carriage had stopped, and 
that a footman in livery was just scrambling 
down from it. 

“©Oh, Derek,” she said, in alarm, ‘‘a lackey 
from that carriage is following us! What can it 
mean? Ifis eye is fixed on your hat. Yes, he is 
pushing this way as fast a3 he can.” 

‘The deuce !” muttered Keppel. ‘* Discretion 
is the better part of valor. Wo must run, dar- 
ling! Ifyou love me show him a pair of light 
heels.” 

IIe rushed off like a hare, and Laurel with him. 
Dodging around the first corner, they fled on in 
the most demoralized, undignified fashion, till 
they came to a deep, dark doorway. Into this 
Keppel plunged, and drew his wife into its black- 
est corner. 

‘Hush, darling, hush !” he whispered. ‘* Don’t 
speak, don’t breathe !” 

Like frightened children they crouched together 
and presently saw the unconscious footman pass 
their ambush on a gentle trot. He was staring 
straight ahead. As the echo of his feet died in 
the distance, Keppel, rumpled but gay, began to 
laugh softly. 

**Good-by to that beast in buttons,” he said. 
‘We've given him the slip, Laurel! What a 
lark !” 

She looked sober, dubious. 

“*Do you call it a lark, Derek ? Why was that 
man pursuing us? The people in the carriage 
must have sent him.” 

**T dare say. I’ve a half-mind to rush after him 
and stand him on his head. Are we natural cu- 
riosities to provoke this sort of thing ?” 

She saw the gleam of mirth in his eye, anda 
righteous indignation seized her. 

“‘Derek,” severely, ‘‘do you remember the 
afternoon at the matinée with the Gascoyne chil- 
dren, and the way in which you “deserted us 
there ?” 

** Yes, my love,” he answered, hanging his 
handsome head meekly. 

‘**T seem to see a connection betwixt that affair 
and this.” 

‘* How keen you are, pet !” 

«* You told me you were put to flight that day 
by the sight of some obnoxious acquaintances in 
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the crow. Were the same parties in the carriage 
that passed us to-night ?” 

‘‘ Yes, the very same. From first to last they 
have given me no end of trouble. If I say any- 
thing more about them now I shall certainly be- 
come profane. Take my arm, and let us go on.” 

In utter silence the pair returned to the small 
house in the obscure street. When they reached 
the door, Derek, fumbling for his latchkey, said, 
abruptly : 

“I fear New York is getting too hot to hold 
me longer. I begin to hate the place. I am 
watched here—I must begone.” 

‘‘ Watched !” quavered Laurel. ‘That is an 
ugly word, Derek.” 

‘‘Oh, as to that, dearest, it may mean a great 
deal or it may mean nothing.” 

‘But who can be watching you, and for what 
purpose ?” 

“People watch one for a variety of reasons, 
Laurel. It is impossible to explain everything.” 

“But when bullets are sent into one’s house at 
night, Derek——” 

‘‘Hush, dear—don’t speak of that—I have 
something to tell you. A friend of mine has 
lately offered me a clerkship in a commercial 
house in London, and I feel decidedly inclined to 
accept it. We shall have more money there than 
in New York, and perhaps more peace of mind. 
Would you like to cross the sea with me, Laurel ? 
Can you trast.me to take care of you in a foreign 
land ?” 

London! Well, the atmosphere of New York 
was growing unbearable to her, as well as to 
Derek. Had she not chosen him for better or 
worse ? Was she riot his own, till death should 
part them? He perplexed and frightened her, 
but she loved him with her whole heart; there- 
fore she must, like a trne wife, follow wherever 
he led. 

As she stepped across the threshold of her’ lit- 
tle home she put her hand on her husband’s arm; 
and in a firm, sweet voice said : 

‘*Some danger threatens yon here, Derek, and 
you feel constrained to flee from it.” She waited 
a moment, hoping that he would deny the charge, 
but he answered not a word. “‘ Very well,” she 
continued, after the disappointing panse ; ‘*I shall 
not torment you with questions: Some time, I 
am sure, you will tell me everything. Meanwhile, 
Derek, I will go with you to London, or to the 
ends of the earth.” 


Cuapter XV. 
THE sun was going down. Its westering Jicht 
caressed the rows of grated windows and the red- 
brick fagade of the asylum, and glancing into the 
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frost-nipped gardens, fell upon a little path un- 
der a high wall, where Paulette Dole was pacing 
in the wintry sunset, holding in her warm, firm 
grasp the hand of Captain Davy. A lean, wasted 
hand. The captain’s tall figure, too, looked gaunt 
and emaciated. His honest eyes were hollow and 
sad. In every feature he showed his long con- 
finement, his mental sufferings. But Paulette’s 
lovely face wore even more than its old-time 
brightness. A little hope was fluttering at her 
heart. To-day, for the first time since the begin- 
ning of his malady, Captain Davy had recognized 
his dayghter. 

Dressed in sober gray, with all her bronze hair 
tueked away under a plain round hat, Paulette 
walked by her father’s side through the wincry 
garden of the asylum, and gazed up at him 
fondly, eagerly. Would the soul of the man ever 
emerge from its great darkness into the light of 
reason ? Would she yet see him restored and in 
his right mind ? 

** Papa,” she said, cautiously, by way of testing 
his memory, ‘‘I wonder how the beach at Dole 
Haven looks to-day ?” 

He glanced up at the sky with a sailor’s weath- 
er-searching vision. 

* The wind is shifting,” he answered. ‘‘ There'll 
be a high sea running before midnight. Dole Ha- 
ven ?” dreamily. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I remember Dole 
Haven: Who is living there now ?” 

**No one, papa: The house is closed. Mrs. 
Minto went away to her own people soon after 
you fell ill. Some day, please God, you and I 
will go back to the place together.” o 

He leaned heavily on her young shou!der. 

«*Panlette, my child,” he said, in sudden and 
poignant’ distress, “I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

She stroked his hand soothingly. 

** What is it, papa ?” : 

He seemed struggling to frame sentences that 
wofild Wot come. 

“T miist—I must tell you!” he gasped. 4‘ Hold 
the words;. Paulette—they mock me—they run 
from meI caninot keep them! You are now a 
grown woman—you ought to know the truth. If 
I die-in a madhouse who will reveal it? Ah !” 
He grasped his head desperately with both hands. 
“What do I want to say? O God! ‘it is gone—I 
have'forgotten it !” 

The intense anguish and disappointment in his 
tone thrilled to Paulette’s heart. 

“Sit down, papa, and rest a moment,” she im- 
plored, drawing him to a bench under some ever- 
greens. “Try to think.” 

He fell helplessly into the seat. 

“It is gone, I say!” he groaned. His chin 
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sank on his breast; but at the end of a few mo- 
ments he roused himself, and looked at her in a 
sad, perplexed way. ‘‘ While I am shut in this 
place, Paulette, are you wandering about the 
world without a home ?” he muttered. 

‘*No, papa. I have found shelter and employ- 
ment with a lady in a neighboring city—she gave 
me permission to visit you this afternoon. Do 
yon remember Mr. Coxheath—Chester Coxheath, 
the boy who sailed with yon on the Saucy Sally?” 

But Captain Davy’s memory failed to respond 
to the name. He was still engrossed with the 
elusive something which he wished to commnu- 
nicate to his daughter. 

‘I must—I will tell you!” he insisted, fret- 
fully. ‘‘It is your right to know, Paulette. I 
have it here,” striking his forehead, ‘but it 
evades me—it will not come to the daylight.” 

Paulette grew alarmed. 

“‘ Don’t, papa !” she implored—‘“ don’t try any 
more to think it out. You will do yourself harm. 
I shall visit you again soon, and then perhaps you 
will remember.” 

With tender compassion she drew his hands 
from his head. 

‘“‘The words—the words!’ he murmured. 
‘‘They are slipping away, my poor child !” 

‘‘Let them, papa—you cannot keep them to- 
day—the effort makes you ill.” 

He yielded to her will. His weak mind drop- 
ped the thread of memory which he was striving 
to pursue. He clung to her brave little hand, and 
relapsed into silence. 

A few sparrows chirped in the evergreens. The 
last sifiYbeam faded and fell away from the high 
red-brick wall. Paulette knew that it was time 
to go. 

‘*Come, papa,” she said, with forced cheerful- 
ness, and led him back to the house and delivered 
him to his attendants. At parting he began again, 
in a wistful voice : 

‘You ought to know the truth, Paulette—you 
onght, but you do not!” 

‘© You shall tell it at my next visit, papa,” she 
answered, soothingly. ‘‘ Now, vou know, I must 
make haste to take the train to town.” 

‘‘Very well,” he sighed. ‘I have kept the 
story a long time, Panlette—so long that it has 
burned like a live coal into my head.” 

She cried softly as she stroked his pale face. 

‘‘Courage, papa! Your poor head must not 
dwell upon unpleasant things. Love me, your 
little Paulette, and think only of me till we meet 
again.” 

Down the long avenue, leading through the 
grounds of the asylum, she hurried away to the 
station under the hill: A-train was just puffing 
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into view around a near curve. Paulette step: 
ped aboard. 

The distance back to town was short. At the 
depot Mrs. Coxheath’s brougham waited. Half 
an hour later Paulette was again at her post, in 
the chamber of that lady, drawing the curtains, 
adjusting the shades to the mellow-shining lamps 
—making all things ready for the night. Mrs. 
Coxheath, stretched limp and colorless on a 
couch before an open wood fire, watched the 
nurse with bright, intent eyes. 

“The afternoon has been unutterably long with- 
out you,” she said, in a peevish tone. ‘I really 
do not know what to do with myself when you 
are away. How did you find your mad father ?” 

‘Ile recognized me for the first time since his 
misfortune.” 

‘‘And it was for his sake that you became a 
nurse, Miss Dole ?” 

“Te” 

‘* IIe was a poor man ?” 

‘“No; but his malady demanded special treat- 
ment, and I feared he might eventually need all 
the means that he possessed.” 

**So you turned self-supporting. Very cou- 
rageous of you, lam sure! Nursingis unpleasant 
work. You are so dainty and chic, I cannot 
imagine how you endure it.” 

**T have told you before that I do not find my 
calling unpleasant, Mrs. Coxheath. The world 
is full of suffering—I am glad to help a little in 
alleviating it.” 

‘Oh, if you look at things in that light of 
course I am dumb! Perhaps,” with a sharp 
laugh, ‘‘if all patients were like me your pro- 
fession would not be crowded. You are the first 
nurse who was ever able to hold her own in 
this house ; but my whims and furies do not dis- 
concert you—vyou are not afraid of my sharp 
tongue, and though,I try your patience severely 
I am really growing fond of you.” 

‘Tf I have done yon good I am giad, Mrs. 
Coxheath,” said Paulette, simply. 

The sick woman looked at her with eyes full 
of cunning. ‘ 

“To you, and not to Hartman’s medicines, the 
improvement in my condition is due. I might 
say that you have saved my life, Miss Dole—saved 
it when my husband was impatiently waiting for 
its termination, panting for his own release— 
ha! ha! I had cried to Heaven to help me 
thwart him, and in answer you were sent to me ; 
and see how | have rallied! Turn over my cush- 
ions, nurse—I like to feel your hands busy about 
me—they are full of magnetism to the finger 
tips.” 

Paulette turned the cushions. Listlessly Mrs. 
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Coxheath lay arid looked into the fire. The veins 
made violet streaks on her temples. In spite of 
her boasted improvement she had gained neither 
flesh nor color. A thread of silk still kept the 
wedding ring in place on her transparent hand. 

“Nurse !” she called at last. 

‘“*T am here, madam.” 

«‘ Were you ever in love ?” 

Paulette did not flinch or turn red. 

‘© Why do you ask, madam ?” 

Her composure disconcerted Mrs. Coxheath. 

‘‘From idle curiosity, perhaps, or because 
women like to probe each other’s hearts. Plainly 
you never wasted devotion on a man made of 
flint and ice—you were made for a happier fate. 
It is now six weary weeks since my husband vis- 
ited me here, and I am dying—dying to seo him 
again! Cruel as he is, I long unutterably for one 
more look in his face, one word, however harsh 
and cold, from his lips, whether he treats me ill 
or well. You seo that it is my misfortune to go 
on loving him to the bitter end.” 

Paulette was on her guard, 

**Violent emotions are hurtful for you, Mrs. 
Coxieath, as you well know,” she answered, 
calmly. ‘Dr. Hartman has repeatedly warned 
you to avoid excitement.” 

Mrs. Coxheath flung up her thin hands with a 
gesture of impatience. 

‘* A fig for Hartman! Nurse, I have sent again 
for my husband.” Her black, crafty eyes searched 
Paulette’s face greedily ; but no tremor, no change 
of color, betrayed the girl’s dismay. ‘‘I do not 
know in what spirit he will receive this second 
summons. He may be very angry. Ilark! was 
that a bell ? If he comes at all he will be here 
to-night. I instructed my maid to show him up 
without delay, and I want you to sit by my side 
and sustain me through the ordeal of the inter- 
view.” 

**I positively refuse, Mrs. Coxheath! I have 
no wish to listen to family secrets.” 

‘* But I command you !” 

“‘T cannot obey. A third party is entirely out 
of place in such scenes.” 

Mrs. Coxheath arose on her elbow—her black 
eyes flashed. 

‘How dare you, a hireling, resist my will ? 
Oh, I hear him on the stair! I know his step— 
he is coming !” And Mrs. Coxheath fell back, a 
limp, unnerved heap, upon her couch. 

Without a word Paulette turned to the cur- 
tained door of the dressing room, darted across 
the threshold, and pulled the portiére into place 
behind her. 

Once on the other side of that ample screen, 
she stood trembling from head to foat. 


Steps crossed Mrs. Coxheath’s chamber — she 
heard a voice. Yea, he had come again at that 
vixen’s bidding! She clapped her hands to her 
ears, to keep out the familiar tones—in vain ! 
Every sense seemed preternaturally sharpened— 
her arteries were full of molten fire. She ran to 
a window, and buried her head in its drapery— 
the voice followed. 

** Are you alone ?” it said. 

“A curious question for you to ask,” replied 
Mrs. Coxheath. ‘‘ When am I not alone, except 
for the servants ?” 

“In Heaven’s name, Augusta, why have you 
sent for me again ?” 

‘*That you might see with your own eyes the 
change in my condition. Ilartman assures me 
that Iam now likely to recover—I may even live 
fcr years to come. This improvement I owe to 
my nurse—Miss Dole. She has dragged me back 
from the grave, and put new life into me. But 
for her tireless care I should probably be lying in 
the family tomb to-night, and yor—you would be 
walking the world a free man.” She laughed 
wickedly. ‘In your heart, Chester, how you 
must bless Miss Dole !” 

There was no reply. 

‘‘]fartman is already talking of a sea voyage 
forme. Oh, yes, 1 am recovering rapidly. Do 
not hope for a release at present—your chain is 
still strong—do not hurry to choose my successor. 
Ha! ha! that thrust made you winee! Come 
a little nearer, will you not? How moody and 
careworn you look! I hear that some old debt of 
your father’s is still troubling you.” 

Utter silence. 

** Never was a man so involved as your father. 
I discharged a great many of his liabilities my- 
self, as you will remember. Do you think to pay 
this one from the very meagre salary which you 
receive as a clerk ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘Tt cannot be done. You want money.” 

«* Not yours, at any rate, Augusta.” 

“* You are very bitter. Will you not accept a 
check from me ?” 

«Surely not.” 

‘‘ Nor permit me to wipe out the remainder of 
my late uncle’s debts ?” 

‘Thank you—that pleasure I must reserve for 
myself.” 

**You have told me before that you would never 
accept another dollar of my money; but I fancied 


‘the thought of your father might shake your 


resolution. You reject my overtures, then—you 
will have nothing more to do with me ?” 

‘*T will have nothing more to do with you.” 
‘Ig your mind still.set upon divorce *” 
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‘IT do not remember,” he answered, wearily, 
“that I have thought of divorce for a very long 
time, Augusta. J am not altogether an idiot—I 
know, when I am beaten.” 

‘‘How grim you are! how implacable! Oh, 
you turn me faint! At heart, Chester Coxheath, 
you are still burning for freedom. You would 
renew the contest at any moment if you did not 
know that it was vain. Yes, Iam swooning! Go 
into the dressing room and fetch my vinaigrette.” 

An impatient step crossed the floor—an impa- 
tient hand flung back the portiére. Chester Cox- 
heath stepped into the dressing room. 

At sight of Paulette, muffled in the window 
drapery, he recoiled with an exclamation. 

‘‘ Where is that damnable smelling bottle ?” 
he muttered. 

Paulette went forward silently to a toilet table. 
The room grew dark before her eyes. She groped 
about, found the vinaigrette, but as she gave it 
to Coxheath it slipped from her trembling hand 
and fell to the floor. He bent to pick it up. His 


own head was not quite steady. Kneeling on one’ 


knee, he searched a moment for the trinket, and 
then lifting his eyes, gazed straight upward into 
the pale, shrinking face of the woman he loved. 

“« Puunlette—Panlette !” 

From the doorway broke a taunting laugh. 
Mrs. Coxheath was standing there, like an angry 
ghost, clinging to the portiére for support. Be- 
twixt its parted folds her jealous white face 
peered in upon the pair. The eyes flamed like a 
cat’s in the dark. 

‘«T have never seen a more charming picture !” 
she mocked. ‘‘ He kneels to you, as to a divin- 
ity, Miss Dole—he is so grateful, you see, for the 
part you have played in prolonging my precious 
life !” 

Coxheath leaped to his feet. ‘The face that he 
turned on his wife was as colorless as clay. 

‘*] warn you, do not send for me a third time, 
Augusta!” he said. ‘‘ As God hears me, I will 
never enter this house again. No, not if you are 
drawing your last breath, I will never willingly 
see your face again !” 

He strode past her, out of the chamber, down 
the stair. Far below, the hall door clanged sul- 
lenly—he was gone. 

Paulette took Mrs, Coxheath by the hand, and 
led her back to the low, broad divan standing be- 
fore the tiled hearth. 

‘* You are too weak to leave your couch, mad- 
am,” she said, and proceeded to arrange the huge, 
down-stuffed cushions of silk snd embroidery, 
und to stir up the cheery fire. Then, having re- 
gained her composure, she turned to the invalid. 
‘I must request you to engage another nurse, 
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Mrs. Coxheath,” she said, ‘‘for lam going back 
to the hospital.” 

The angry woman had not counted upon this 
prompt decision. Under Baulette’s look she 
wilted, like a weed plucked up in the sun. 

‘*No, no!” she protested. ‘If you leave me I 
shall die !” 

*‘T cannot remain with you longer !” said Pau- 
lette, her insulted womanhood flaming in her eyes. 

‘Oh, I have gone too far!” groaned the un- 
happy wife. “Nurse, nurse! you know that I 
cannot, must not lose you! I did wrong to call 
him here to-night. Let me confess the truth. 
You remember Coxheatl’s first visit to this house ? 
I discovered your secret then—I am very sharp. 
I feigned a swoon, and heard him make love to 
my nurse. Since that day I have been consumed 
with a desire to lure him here again and witness 
a second meeting between two sundered lovers. I 
hoped that my husband might in some way be 
led to betray himself in my presence.” 

Paulette stood up, rigid and rageful, and looked 
the other full in the face. 

“* Madam, all that you say is unworthy of you 
as a woman, and you have stooped to a most un- 
womanly trick to humiliate me to-night. Your 
husband, as I think you know, was not kneeling 
to me in that dressing room—he was searching 
for the vinaigrette.” 

**Oh, I care very little about that, Miss Dole ! 
He may kneel to you if he likes. Your princi- 
ples, I am aware, are firm as Plymouth Rock. 
Several weeks ago my agents acquainted me with 
the main facts of Coxheath’s infatuation. It 
seems that he fell in love with you at the time 
when he was striving to secure a divorce, and you 
were then unaware of my existence. You have had 
a Puritan breeding, therefore you are not likely 
to make a scandal for the newspapers.” 

Paulette set her little white teeth. She was 
desperately angry, but her voice was cold and 
quiet as she said : 

“*T tell you again, madam, I am going back to 
my place at the hospital. My first mistake was 
made when I left it; my second, when I consented 
to remain under your roof.” 

Mrs. Coxheath, alarmed, hastened to change 
her tactics. She assumed a wheedling tone. 

*‘Tmpossible! I cannot part with you! Listen , 
to reason, nurse. Why should an accident like 
this separate us? Do you not see that we are 
now united by a peculiar bond ? .Coxheath has 
tried to ruin both your life and mine—we should 
in consequence be friends, not foes. I bear you 
no ill will. He married me solely for money. 
You'did not oust me from his heart, for I never 
had a place there. If you really wish to walk the 
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straight and narrow way, and avoid all future en- 
counters with Chester Coxheath, this is the place 
in which you can best do it. Of his own will he 
will never enter my doors—never breathe the 
same air that [ breathe. Therefore the closer 
vou keep to the wife, the farther you will be from 
the husband.” 

‘“‘Madam,” answered Paulette, frigidly, ‘I 
find this conversation unbearable. When Dr. 
Hartman comes in the morning I shall request 
him to take me immediately away.” 

Mrs. Coxheath slipped from her cushioned 
couch, and sank upon a great rug of white fur at 
the girl’s feet. 

‘*T am a proud woman,” she panted, ‘‘ but see, 
I kneel to you, my inferior—I ask your forgive- 
ness. Here I must stay till you promise to re- 
main with me and forget this night. If you 
leave me now I shall know that, like my hus- 
band, you wish me to die.” 

** Madam !” 

‘*Yes, yes! You have the power to prolong 
my days—should you not use it you will be guilty 
of murder. With you to attend me, I might live 
for months—perhaps, years. Forsaken by you, I 
shall sink to my grave, and Coxheath will be free 
to offer you his hand 





“Oh, stop—in Heaven’s name, stop !” 

“Not till you yield to my wishes! Have you 
not wronged me—unconsciously, perhaps, yet 
deeply ? Have you not brought a new element of 
misery into my already joyless existence ? Do you 
not owe me reparation ? Then stay with me, and 
help me to live on—it is the least that you can 
do.” 

Paulette lifted the abject woman in her strong 
young arms, and Jaid her again on the divan. 
Her anger died suddenly—remorse took its place, 
and stung her into a prompt acknowledgment of 
the claim set forth by Coxheath’s wife. 

‘«<True,” she said, in a low voice, “‘ it ts the least 
that I can do! You need not distress yourself 
further, Mrs. Coxheath—I will not leave you—I 
will remain here and serve you with all the 
strength and skill that I possess.” 

Mrs. Coxheath pressed the hand of the nurse 
to her pale, twitching lips. 

«*So good of you!” she murmured. ‘‘ You are 
an angel, Miss Dole. I say many sharp things, 
because I am full of wretchedness and must vent 
it in some way. Do not mind me. I adore my 
husband, and he holds me in detestation. Can 
you imagine a bitterness keener than that ?—can 
you harbor resentment against the woman who is 
compelled to endure Coxheath’s hate ?” 

Tears stole from under her lashes. Mrs. Cox- 
heath could always command. tears when she 


found them effective. Thrilling with pity and 
sharp self-reproach, Paulette ran for cordial, and 
soothed and comforted the unhappy wife, as a 
mother might some afflicted child. 

“‘How kind you are—how noble!” murmured 
the elder woman from the depths of her down 
cushions. ‘* This night marks an epoch in our 
two lives. Our wrongs draw us together. Llence- 
forth we will be, not employer and employed, but 
friends. Let me think a moment—we must both 
tuke some decisive step, Miss Dole, and at once.” 

For a space sho seemed lost in meditation ; 


then she cried out, vivaciously ; 

*‘T have it! Neither you nor I wish to see 
Chester Coxheath again. The doctor has long 
desired me to try a sea voyage—when medical 





men exhaust their knowledge of a case they al- 
ways recommend a sea voyage. You shall go with 
me—we will put the ocean betwixt ourselves and 
that man.” 

** But I cannot leave my father !” said Paulette. 

‘*Nonsense! He is improving—he is in skill- 
ful hands, and a madman cannot compute time. 
He will not miss you. In your absence Dr. Hart- 
man will visit him, and send you weekly reports 
of his condition. Do not raise excuses,” craftily, 
‘or I shall think that you prefer to remain in 
the vicinity of No! no! I will not say it. 
How your eyes flash! Mine is an unruly tongue. 
Surely you will go—you cannot desert me when I 
need you most? No voyage would benefit me 
without your attendance. In London I have 
many ‘friends—in Paris a very dear nephew, 
whom I mean to make my heir. I will increase 
your salary, and show you the great beautiful 
world. Be sensible, Miss Dole, and seize this op- 
portunity for pleasure and profit.” 

Paulette hesitated. Did she indeed wish to 
avoid further meetings with her former lover, 
and help on his. wife to recovery? Then she 
must yield to this woman’s wishes! Any reluct- 
ance on her part was certain to arouse odious 
suspicions in the ill-ordered mind of her charge. 
She would be accused—oh, shame—of seeking to 
stay near Coxheath. The hot color flew into her 
face. She fell straight into the trap which the 
elder woman had set for her. 





**T will talk with Dr. Hartman in the morn- 
ing,” she faltered. 

“Delightful !” purred Mrs. Coxheath. ‘I know 
what Hartman will say. You make me quite— 
quite happy.” 

She fell to gazing thoughtfully into the fire. 
Near her a Dresden lamp, burning under an im- 
mense shade of ruffled rose silk, threw a false 
glow on her bloodless face, and made her eves 
gleam strangely under their lowered lashes. At 
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the corners of her lips a cruel, furtive smile ap- 
peared. 

‘At any price I must keep this girl close to 
myself,” Augusta Coxheath was musing. ‘‘ Only 
through her have I the power to wring his heart. 
He shall never have her—never! I must build a 
barrier between them that he cannot surmount, 
even at my death. I must thrust them forever 
and forever apart, but how ?” 

The fire snapped on the tiled hearth, the burnt 
brands fell—the lilac flame soared. Suddenly 
Mrs. Coxheath started. A wicked triumph flashed 
into her white face. She seemed to expand with 
an unholy delight. 

«‘Eureka!” she murmured softly to herself. 
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‘** Nothing can be more simple! She is, after all, 
a little fool, and with care I can mold her like 
wax. Yes, yes, the plan is excellent—why did I 
not think of it before ? I may not live long, but 
when the end comes I shall know that he cannot 
turn from my grave and lead her to the altar— 
betwixt them an impassable gulf will yawn—I 
shall have had my vengeance—I shall have wrung 
the last hope from Chester Coxheath’s heart ; for 
heart he has, and this girl alone, of all the women 
in the world, holds sway in it. Ah, my dear hus- 
band, wait a little, and I will put between you 
and your soul’s desire something as strong as the 
ceath which will soon hold me—something as 
deep as the grave in which I shall lie buried !” 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE. 


By NORMAN GALE, 


My life is hedged by bitter thorns, 
And full of endless sorrows; 

Time sends my soul but hopeless morns, 
And still more hopeless morrows. 
Ah! might there come that warmer part, 
With all its dear repeating— 
The lovely speech of Laura’s heart 

Upon my bosom beating! 


But she is in a star at rest, 
And treads some golden county, 
Where roses sweeten in her breast 
And thrushes pipe their bounty. 
For me no more that warmer part, 
With all its dear repeating— 
The lovely language of her heart 
Upon my bosom beating! 
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‘*NAN ENTERED, A WEARY LOOK ON IER PALI FACE,” 


LOST AND FOUND. 


By Evuis M, WILson, 


A BACK room on. the first floor of a miserable 
tenement in one of the most wretched parts of 
London, E. No fire in the broken, ash-strewn 
grate ; no furniture in the denuded room, except- 
ing a rough couch covered with a ragged, dirty 
shawl, and a couple of stools, broken, mended and 
decayed. 

Anything the pawnbroker would accept had 
found its way to that ever-ready receptacle of the 
belongings of the poor; but even the pawnbroker 
would have nothing to do with the few things re- 
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maining in the wretched room, or would have 
given sueh a trifle for them as did not justify 
their removal. 

A girl and an old woman were the only occu- 
pants of the place—a girl of apparently seventeen 
years, graceful and beautiful as a poet’s dream. 
She leaned against the small window in the aban- 
don of despair, her cheeks flushed, her large eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. 

The old woman was half sitting, half lying, 
upon the wreteheé couch, her gray hair showing 
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under the ragged red heod which muffled her 
face and neck; her eyes, cruel with greed and 
want, were fastened on her companion in a sort 
of harsh reproof. 

‘“‘We’re behindhand with the rent,” she said, 
shrilly —‘‘ behindhand these three weeks. How 
long d’yer think that can go on ? How long d’yer 
think they’ll let us stay ? Ont of this we’ll have 
to go to-morrer if the rent’s not paid. And where 
are we to go to? The Lord only knows. An’ me 
with my rheumatiz so bad !’—and she sank down 
on the seat as she concluded, in a crying, whining 
voice: ‘‘I as is ’most blind, ’swell as rheuma- 
tism |” 

‘‘What can be done?” asked the girl, help- 
lessly. ‘‘1’ve pawned everything I could. This,” 
and she looked down at the meagre skirt which 
covered, but scarcely, her graceful limbs, “ is all 
I’ve got now; and this morning he offered me 
three ha’pence for it—I could not let him have 
it; and what would three ha’pence do ?” 

The old woman hesitated a moment, her 
bleared eyes fastened on the pure, beautiful face 
before her—a beauty which even poverty and 
misery, although they had marred, had not been 
able to destroy. The cheek was pale and thin, 
but the eyes were large and beautiful, with the 
earnest, clear look which only a pure soul can 
give. 

Perhaps some compunction arose even in her 
sin-laden soul to draw an angel through the mire 
of vice, but present need was keen. She was hun- 
gry, cold, miserable and reckless. She beckoned 
her companion toward her and whispered some- 
thing into her ear. 

The girl colored over her whole face, a vivid, 
painful flush. She drew back shudderingly, a 
startled look in the fawnlike eyes. 

“‘T cannot! I cannot !” she gasped, wildly. 

‘* You must,” said the old woman, angrily, now 
the ice was broken and no more restraint néces- 
cary. ‘To-morrer we will be turned out of even 
this wretched home. You can’t get work—I can’t 
work, I tell you, you must.” 

She snatched as she spoke the ragged shawl 
from the couch, threw it over the giri’s unwilling 
shoulders, and drawing her toward the door, 
pushed her out into the darkening night. 

‘*Go,” she said, in a harsh voice —*‘ go; and 
don’t you return alone.” 

An hour passed—two. The old woman sat 
cowering and muttering to herself over the 
wretched fire which she had raked the few cin- 
ders together to make—the room was dark and 
cold, for what heat came from the miserable 
grate went with the smoke up the chimney—and 
then the door was pushed open, and Nen en- 
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tered, a weary look on her pale face, the shaw] 
drawn tightly around her shivering form. 

**T’ve been roaming the streets for hours,” she 
said, wearily, as she threw back the heavy hair 
from her flushed young face, ‘‘and all I’ve beeu 
able to bring home is—this.” 

She indicated with a half-scornful wave of her 
hand toward the open door where “this ” was en- 
tering after eagerly enough, and in the dim light 
trying to find his way in the strange place. 

‘* Roaming the streets for hours,” said the old 
woman, ironically, ‘‘ with your face !” 

She walked toward the young man, and peered 
from under her heavy brows into his face. 

‘I guess, sonny,” she said, “your mother 
doesn’t know you’re out—or here, anyway.” 

“«My mother !” said the boy, and a shade of in- 
telligence for a moment drove the stupor from 
his heavy eyes—‘‘my mother!” Then, with a 
short laugh, ‘‘ Yes, she’s home—she’s home.” 

“Then,” said the old woman, laying her pal- 
sied hands on his broad shoulders and looking 
intently into the heavy but rather handsome 
face, ‘‘ you go to your mother, and tell her that 
Sal Willis had you in her power, and she spared 
you—spared you for the sake of the past.” 

**T’ll go soon,” said the boy, sullenly, striving 
to free himself from the clutch of the half-pal- 
sied fingers—*‘I’ll go soon;° but now—now | 
want to talk to—her.” 

“You'll go now,” said the old woman, opening 
the door wide and drawing him toward it— 
** you'll go now, home to your mother.” 

To his mother! The name seemed to exercise 
an almost magic influence over the half-awakened 
faculties. His mother! 

He paused irresolutely. 

A mother’s love was evidenced in every part of 
the carefully disposed and fashionably made dress 
which he wore; a mother’s care, in the necktie 
arranged as his own hands could never have ar- 
ranged it. In the well-kept hair, the carefully 
trimmed mustache—in his case it required a 
mother to care for these details. 

He went. The old woman turned to Nan. 

‘*Go to bed,” she said, not unkindly. ‘‘ There 
is a crust of bread with a glass of water by your 
bedside—it is all we have. Go to bed, and to-mor- 
row ad ‘ 

Ah, to-morrow! We all build on to-morrow, 
forgetting that to-day alone is our own—forget- 
ting that to-morrow is not, does not, cannot 
exist. 

Nan left the room. 





She ate the crust of bread 


with the hunger that long abstinence gives, her 
sad, thoughtful eyes fixed meanwhile upon va- 
cancy. 
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She had not said how she had cowered in door- 
ways, nor how she had. fled affrighted from the 
look of insult or the approach of a stranger. 
The boy had followed her, although she tried to 
evade him ; but she had not returned alone—she 
at least had obeyed in this. 

She lay down upon the narrow, wretched couch 
in the cupboard which was called her room, and 
slept as only the young and the healthy can sleep, 
soundly, defiantly, forgetting all in that blessed 
repose. 

During the night the old woman stirred once 
or twice uneasily. She gathered the dying em- 
bers of the fire together, and then she, too, slept, 
or seemed to sleep. 

In the morning Nan awoke; it was late, and 
stormy, as she saw when she approached the 
window of the outside room. She stooped by the 
grate and tried to draw the cinders together, 
but they had quite gone out, and she had nothing 
wherewith to rekindle them. 

The old woman lay as she had lain the night 
before. It was cold, and Nan hesitated to disturb 
her; but a something—she knew not what—in 
that motionless form led her to the side of the 
couch, and she gently drew aside the ragged 


‘shawl that covered the face. 


Ah! no need to cover it for warmth now. An 
unseen and merciful presence had entered that 
wretched habitation in the still night and taken 
one of the inmates—the one least able to bear 
further privation—from the cold, the hunger and 
the morrow’s anticipated homelessness ; had taken 
the worn, wretched, sin-laden soul—where we, 
know not, but at the least away from this. Ah! 
perhaps there is mercy shown to those whom mis- 
erable circumstances and surroundings have helped 
to render vile. Nan sank down, stunned by the 
diseovery ; and yet, scarce realizing what had hap- 
pened, she took the palsied, wrinkled hazid - be- 
tween both her own young palms and strove to 
impart some of their warmth into the cramped 
and crooked fingers, but unavailingly. The hand 
felt heavy and listless, and fell from her grasp, 
when she gently pushed back the gray hair which 
half covered the worn, still face. 

Ah, no! there was no awakening—no warming ; 
those rigid features had settled under the stamp 
which would never more leave them ; but there 
was a peace around the hard month Nan had 
never seen before—a calmness over the whole of 
the rough face which the hand of Death alone 
could bestow. 

Tears were dropping fast on the withered face 
now—tears not so much of grief as of loneliness ; 
for’, cruel as the old woman had been, liard as she 
had been, even she had had her moments. of 
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tenderness. And, after all, she was the only com- 
panion the girl had ever known. 

“Ah! what for you ery ?—what for you feel 
so badly, eh ?” It was a kindly voice,.and Nan 
looked up hastily as the speaker, who had been 
standing by the open door, advanced to her side. 
** What for you cry ? Is she seeck !” - She lifted 
the shawl from the haggard face over which Nan 
had again drawn it. “Ah!” She dropped it with 
a shudder at the uninviting sight. 

**She was very old,” said Nan, half apologetic- 
ally, as if she onght to offer some excuse for the 
hard and terrible appearance of the dead face. 

‘*‘Ah, well, she no feel old no more! You 
come with me, child. Was she your mother ? 
No. Ah, I thought not! You come with me. 
Yes—yes, von come with me. I look for Tiny, 
my leetle dog that stray away. I find you—per- 
haps I find my leetle dog now.” 

** Your little dog 
“Was she a 
eyes? I[ think 
fed it——” 

Her companion was gone before she could fin- 


“asked Nan, rousing herself. 
terrier, with, oh, such beautiful 
the boys next door—I would have 


ish. She returned in a few moments, her face 
glowing, the little dog held tightly in her arms. 


**You come with me now, child. I find my 
leetle dog—and I find you. Ah, my Tiny!” 

She caressed the dog as she spoke, and he 
licked her face rapturously. Evidently its joy at 
being found was as great as her own. 

There was nothing to detain them—nothing but 
to untie a black string, on which a small locket 
depended, from about the withered throat, and 
retie it about her own. It was a promise long 
ago given; it was all that Nan could do—the 
guardians of the poor would do the rest, 

* + * * % * 

A small house at Islington, in a rather narrow 
court, and yet slightly apart from the other 
houses of rather less pretensions. An old-fash- 
ioned tiny house, with the ivy covering its age- 
marred walls and peeping into its latticed win- 
dows ; small, comfortable and commodious enough 
for its three happy tenants. 

A plain old German woman, whose coarse feat- 
ures might almost have been called ugly were it 
not for the kindly blue eyes under the shaggy 
brows, and the secret something which spoke of a 
hidden beauty under the rough exterior ; a young 
girl whom she invariably spoke of as ‘‘ my niece” 
—and whose beautiful face called forth many a 
wondering glance at the strange contrast—and a 
little, playful, frolicking dog known by the name 
of Tiny, and the pet of the other two, completed 
the small family. 

There is a lovely face pressed against the panes, 
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of the small parlor window now, and a pair of 
gray, thoughtful eyes are following the rumble of 
a carriage past the little house. 

It is a grand carriage, its occupants a lady 
with a proud, dissatisfied face, who is leaning 
back luxuriously amongst its cushions, her rather 
handsome lip curved with what seemed a supreme 
disdain of her surroundings, and a boy of per- 
haps twenty by her side —a handsome boy in 
the first flush of young manhood, yet with a 
heavy look in the eyes turned inquiringly upon 
his mother, from which her own shrink instinct- 
ively. 

The carriage stops at the linen draper’s oppo- 
site, and the supercilious footman alights, but the 
lady does not. She issues her orders, and the 
shopmen who are so lofty to lesser customers 
come out, bareheaded and obsequious, to receive 
them. 

The proprietor, Mr. Ball, is a gentlemanly ap- 
pearing man, even his patroness acknowledges, 
as he bends his handsome, iron-gray head in re- 
turn to her slight bow; but he is a tradesinan, 
and she—well, she is, of course, entirely removed 
from that class. 

‘* What is it, my dear ?” 

The little German woman hurries into the 
small parlor, in answer to the call of—‘‘ Aunt 
Mary!” and peers also out of the small, latticed 
window, her rugged features forming a strange 
contrast to the lovely young face below her. 

‘Oh, yes; that is Mrs. Fish’s carriage, the 
Ion. Mrs. Fish. Yes, dear, very rich and very 
proud. She lose her child, oh, many years ago— 
her little girl—her Rosalie—her baby. The nurse 
took her, she thinks, for the nurse go, too. The 
boy born after, but not right. Poor mother, she 
grieveso! Her husband he dead now—no one but 
the boy.” 

The carriage was returning, and the old woman 
had rushed from the window at a yelp from Tiny. 


--The girl remained, the beauty of her young face 


enhanced by its simple framing. 

‘“*Oh, mother, see, see !” 

Tue boy was standing now in the carriage, his 
excited face turned toward the window from 
which Nan had drawn back. His mother looked 
haughtily where he had pointed. 

«Sit down, Ralph,” she said, angrily. ‘I see 
nothing—sit down and compose yourself.” 

The boy sat down sullenly, muttering some- 
thing about ‘‘Sal Willis.” 

‘What about Sal Willis ?” asked his mother, 
quickly, then checked herself. Servants were 
there to hear. ‘What about Sal Willis?” she 
asked again, in a milder tone, that afternoon, 
when they had returned home and were seated 


together in the drawing room. And in his in- 
coherent way the boy told her he had forgotten 
the name until the never-to-be-forgotten face of 
the morning recalled it. 

**You are dreaming,” was all the answer or 
encouragement he received. 

aK at * * * * 

‘What for you no come to bed ?” asked the 
old German woman that night of her young guest 
and friend. ‘*‘ What for you no come to bed, my 
dear? Ah, I haf not slept well since the profes- 
seur he died ; but you—you are young, my dear 
—you must sleep. You go to your bed—imme- 
diately !” 

Nan had been sitting by the window, gazing 
into the narrow street, thinking she knew not of 
what; but in obedience to her old friend’s advice 
she went to her bed and slept. 

a * * * * * 

‘Ali! I have found you at last—I have found 
you at last !” 

The door of the little cottage had been left 
open, for the day is warm, and Nan, busy in the 
small sitting room, has not noticed that the car- 
riage of yesterday has paused before it until the 
excited exclamation recalls her to herself, and 
she quickly draws her hands away from the grasp 
of the boy before her, whose handsome face, 
flushed and eager, is so near her own. 

**Ralph, control yourself. Will you excuse 
us?” And the little German woman has hurried 
in, and is standing beside her young friend as the 
proud, courteous voice goes on: ‘‘ My son seems 
to think he has seen you before, and he speaks of 
a Sarah or Sal Willis. Did you know anyone of 
that name ?” 

‘She brought me up. I lived with her,” re- 
plied the surprised girl. ‘‘She died four years 
ago.” 

‘*¢T—I once had a servant of that name,” went 
on the lady, whose face had grown very pale. 
**She left me suddenly. She took with her all I 
valued in the world. Did this woman you lived 
with leave nothing behind? No paper ?—no 
word ?” 

‘Nothing but this.” Nan’s hand had wan- 
dered to her neck, and drawn from it the black 
ribbon with a small locket attached. ‘‘She—she 
sold the chain,” said the girl, the locket still in 
her hand. ‘ But this she said was mine. She 
would not sell it—she said I must wear it—that I 
had worn it as a child.” 

She held the slight token forward, and the 
proud woman took it in her trembling hand. 
She touched a secret spring. A tiny curl of 
golden hair fell out, and the simple name ‘ Ro- 
sialic” was engraved inside. 
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BELCHUS AND ROSEMARY'S CELEBRATED FAMILY OF TWELVE. 


DOGS AND THEIR KEEPING. 


By S. H. 


It is said that ‘‘every man owns a dog, and 
that poor men generally own two.” While this 
statement may not be literally true, yet it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that upon no other creature of 
the animal world do men and women lavish so 
much of their affection as upon representatives of 
the canine race. In thousands of homes the dog 
is the only pet, and in many cases the esteem in 
which he is held is only a little less in degree 
than that which is felt for human friends and 
relatives. 





COPLE SOPHIA—A SKIPPERKE, 


FERRIS, 


One man, the owner of three dogs, and who 
could ill afford the luxury of being their pos- 
sessor, was asked why he kept so many pets. 

‘« Because,” he replied, ‘‘in sorrow or adver- 
sity, as well as in prosperity, I know that I have 
three friends whose regard for me will never 
change, and I am always sure that my home com- 
ing at night will be greeted with distinct evi- 
dences of joyful affection from them. My pocket 
may be empty, and my larder likewise, but my 
dogs will ever love me just the same. Of no hu- 
man friends can I say this.” 








RUSTIC SOVEREIGN—AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 
BULLDOG, 
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But while most people have a place for their 
dogs very near to their hearts, and would gladly 
do almost anything in their power to promote the 
good health and bodily comfort of their favorite 
animals, there is probably not more than one per- 
son in a hundred that thoroughly understands 
the real requirements for the proper care of pet 
dogs. It is quite certain that very few pet canines 
suffer from actual neglect, but instead on most of 
them a weulth of care and attention is bestowed, 
that if of the right kind would produce vastly 
beneficial results. It is unquestionably true, how- 
ever, that a very large number of valuable dogs 
die every year because of their being made the 
subjects of too much improper care, and in many 
cases the most worthless mongrels of the streets 
are better situated as regards healthy bodily con- 
ditions than are the petted ‘‘curled darlings” 
upon whom every attention is lavished in the 
homes of wealthy peo- 
ple. 

The principal rock 
upon which the good 
intentions of pet-dog 
owners are wrecked is 
that of improper feed- 
ing. The canine in his 
natural condition is 
undoubtedly a carniv- 
orous animal, depend- 
ing for his daily food 
upon the flesh of such 
creatures as he can 
capture and kill. Many 
persons not unnatural- 
ly reason from this fact 
that their pets should 
be given a liberal sup- 
|: ly of meat to eat, some people even going so far as 
to feed their dogs with nothing else. The house- 
hold pet of to-day, however, it should be refnem- 
bered, exists under far different conditions from 
those which surrounded his distant ancestors. 
The wild dog of the woods and prairies was com- 
pelled to caper about quite nimbly and work 
very actively to secure a supply of food sufficient 
for his subsistence, and a single full meal a day 
was probably all that he was ever fortunate 
cnough to obtain. The favored canines of to- 
day, however, are usually fed twice or more in 
twenty-four hours—although twice is enough— 
and secure little really valuable exercise. 

As regards the amount of animal food that may 


_be, safely fed to a pet dog authorities disagree. It 


may be said, however, that under most circum- 
stances one-third meat-is amply sufficient, and in 
some cases, as where a dog receives but little ex- 





BROUGH—AN IMPORTED ENGLISH BLOODHOUND. 


ercise, this quantity may with wisdom be largely 
decreased. Nevertheless, under certain condi- 
tions, for a limited length of time, animal food 
may be fed entirely, as for instance to a dog that 
is being worked hard at hunting or in the field. 
Too much meat, however, with too little exercise, 
is sure to produce unpleasant results. In this 
counection the case may be cited of a pair of St. 
Bernards of noble breed who were fed upon a 
mixed diet until they were ten mouths old, and 
who were purchased at that age by a gentleman, 
who, thinking to increase‘their size, and thereby 
their. value, afterward gave ‘them nothing but 
meat to-eat. Ass a result of this:treatment bot), 
dogs died within a year, their flesh breaking out 
with terrible, unsightly and offensive eruptions. 

It should be remembered; however, that the 
digestive apparatus of dogs is radically different 
in its construction from that of men. Most vege- 
tables are composed 
largely of starch. Be- 
fore this can be digest- 
ed it passes from the 
stomach into the in- 
testines, and with the 
human family the ca- 
pacity for absorbing 
the nutriment that it 
contains exists almost 
from the time of birth. 
With dogs it is differ- 
ent, and the power to 
digest starchy matter 
increases and is de- 
veloped largely as the 
result of habit and age. 
It is best, therefore, to 
give young canines a 
larger proportion of meat than is allowed their 
elder brethren. In puppyhood, however, mill: 
can to a great extent be employed to take the 
place of vegetables, and in this respect it may be 
said that the lacteal fluid is a model article of 
diet for dogs of all ages. The most satisfactory 
way of feeding meat is either raw, or after it has 
been slightly seared by broiling. In this condi- 
tion it contains nutriment in a form to be most 
readily absorbed by the canine stomach. 

Some people object to the nse of raw animal 
food because of the supposition that it may con- 
tain parasites. While this objection might have 
force as regards certain grades and kinds of the 
article, if proper care is used in selecting and pur- 
chasing there can certainly be absolutely no valid 
grounds whatever for fear. It is best, however, 
to confine the variety of meats offered to fresh- 
killed beef or mutton. 
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All dogs seem to have a natural predilection 
for liver. This is an exeeedingly rich article of 
food, and it should only be fed at rare intervals 
as a special delicacy. It should also always be 
very thoroughly cooked. 

The best way to offer meat to a dog is in large 
chunks, preferably in connection with a bone of 
suitable size and kind. It is eustomary with 
most people to give their pets animal food eut 
into pieces of proper proportions for the human 
mouth. This would be very well if dogs would 
only eat as men and women do. But they will 
not, and instead, when a plate of meat is placed 
before them, they will swallow it all as quickly as 
possible without pausing to masticate any por- 
tion of it. That this process in time is almost 
certain to result in serious digestive troubles it is 
not difficult to believe. 

It is wise therefore to feed meat in pieces of 
considerable 
that the dog 


compelled to 


size, so 
will be 
tear it 


into shreds with his 
teeth before he can 
swallow it. When 


animal food cannot be 
obtained in suitable 
form for feeding in 
this way it should be 
chopped quite fine; 
and for small dogs it 
is best always thus to 
prepare it. 

Small pieces of meat 
can also be made into 
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soups in which vege- 
tables are used, and al- 
though some nourishing properties are lost in 
cooking, the mixture forms quite an acceptable 
article of diet. 

Dogs take to bones as naturally as ducks to 
water, and these articles have been aptly termed 
the ‘‘canine’s toothbrush.” But in reality they 
are far more than this; they are the animal’s 
dentist, for by gnawing upon them he not only 
cleans his teeth, but develops, strengthens and 
keeps them in rood condition as well. Jones are 
therefore always in order at feeding time. Care 
should be exercised, however, in purchasing them, 
and only those selected that are easily crushed, 
Slivers of 
have been known to cause death by lodging in the 
intestines. 


’ . 
bat not slivered by pressure. bone 


A final fact in regard to the feeding of meat de- 
serves to be commented upon. It has been noticed 
that dogs, even when they are hungry, will some- 
times take pieces of animal food and hide them 
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in the ground. It has been reasoned from this 
that perhaps the flavor of meat becomes more 
pleasing to a dog when it has reached a certain 
stage of decay, as is the case with venison and 
But what- 
eause of the peculiar canine 
be said that no dog should ever 
be allowed to partake of any article of food that is 
not entirely fit to enter the stomach of his master 
or mistress. 
Articles from 
form the largest 
dogs, and to sn 


the palates of some human epicures. 
ever may be the 
habit, it may safely 


the vegetable kingdom should 
part of the daily rations of pet 
+h animals as toy terriers prac- 
tically nothing else should be given, with the ex- 
ception of milk, eggs and beef broth. 

It is not always easy to accustom a dog that 
has been fed largely on meat to partake of a diet 
composed mainly of vegetable substances. If thie 
pet shows a disposition to resist the change that 
is manifestly for his 
own good it is best to 
chop his meat so fine 
and mix it so thor- 
oughly with the vege- 
tables that he cannot 
separate them ; or the 
wnimal food in large 
pieces may be withheld 
until the other por- 
tions of his meals have 
been partaken of. If 
he persistently refuses 
to become a_ partial 
vegetarian the food 
should be offered at 
the regular feeding 
time, and if not eaten 
‘en away and absolutely nothing 
else given until another meal hour arrives. ‘The 
persistent following -ef this course will in time 
work a revolution 
may scem cruel 


it should be 


in a dog’s tastes; and while it 
to starve a pet into submission, 

ertainly justifies the nse of the 
to accomplish it. 

seems to exist between the ca- 

uch garden vegetables as pota- 
toes, turnips, beets, ete. These contain but little 
nutriment in a form to be readily assimilated by 
the dog’s system. ‘They are valuable, neverthe- 
of view that when fed occa- 
to promote good health. There- 
les should be mixed with beef broth, 
or prepared in some other suitable way, and given 
cular intervals. 

The various cereal grains must form the staple 
articles of the vegetable portion of the diet. Of 
without question, the best. It 
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A ROYAL FLUSH—CHRISTIAN AND OUIDA’S COLLIE FAMILY. 





DEWV—A WELSH TERRIER. POOBAH—A BROWN FRENCH POODLE, 


A HAPPY FAMILY OF CLUMBER SPANIELS, 
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FRIAR LBOSS—AN IMPORTED CLUMBER SPANIEL, 


should be used cracked, or in the shape of whole 
wheat flour. In the form of white bread it has 
been robbed of most of the properties that fur- 
nish nourishment. 


Oat and corn meals are to be commended for 


feeding to dogs of large size, although for such 
small animals as toy terriers they are inclined to 
be rather too ‘‘ heating” in their effects. Both 
of these cereals require an abundance of thorough 
cooking to render them fit to be eaten. For corn 
meal two hours and a half to three hours of 
steady boiling is not any too much; or it may be 
boiled for an hour, and then placed in pans and 
baked in an oven for two hours. To make it 
more attractive the meal may be mixed with 
chopped meat, or the ‘‘ cracklings,” or ‘‘ scraps,” 





CHAMPION VICTOR—AN ENGLISH BLOODHOUND WHOSE 
ANCESTRY IS TRACED FROM TIE TIME OF WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. 





WELLESBOURNE CHARLIE—A COLLIE, 


from a lard refinery, before it is baked, and after 
the cooking process is finished the resulting cake 
may be broken into small pieces and moistened 
with milk or beef broth before it is fed. 

Rice is composed almost wholly of pure starch, 
and for toy terriers should be made the principal 
article of daily food. But it is seriously deficient 
in tissuc-building qualities, and should always be 
used in connection with milk or beef broth. 

No canine’s menw would be complete without 
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milk and eggs. "hese are both complete and 
model foods in themselves, and they could be 
used for feeding to the exclusion of everything 
else did not the matter of expense preclude the 
possibility of following such a course. These 
articles may therefore be wisely employed in con- 
nection with other materials. 

Skimmed milk contains nearly all the constit- 
uents for tissue construction, and the removal 
of the cream has only taken away some of the fat- 
and force-producing properties that may be se- 
cured for feeding in a less costly form. When 
a dog will eat sour milk he may with safety be 
given nearly all that he will consume. 

For dogs who are so unfortunate as to be upon 
the sick list eggs are both acceptable and valu- 
able. ‘If they are not readily borne by the inva- 
lid’s stomach the difficulty can usually be removed 
by discarding the yolks and feeding the whites 
only. 

Eggs also have the deserved reputation of being 
valuable to increase the beauty of a dog’s coat. 
Therefore when it is thought desirable to have a 
pet appear at his very best the diet should be 
largely increased in this direction. 

The number of meals that a pet dog should 
receive in twenty-four hours should be limited to 
two, the principal one being given at night. 
Some indulgent masters and mistresses will wish 
to provide their favorites with the luxury of a 
midday lunch. For such a purpose one or two 
eggs beaten up with milk will prove a very agree- 
able dainty. 

No well-bred dog should ever be allowed to 
have tidbits at the table, and if he is fed at all 
times by anybody and everybody his good habits 
and manners are sure to be spoiled. His meals 
should be given to him at regular hours, and by 
no other -person than his master or mistress un- 
less some exceptional happening makes it impos- 
sible for them to perform this agreeable task. 

Next in importance to the subject of proper 
feeding comes the matter of providing a suitable 
kennel, Every pet dog should have some particu- 
lar spot, where his bed is located, that can be called 
his own especial property. It may be only a cor- 
ner in the carriage house or stable, but he should 
be taught that it is his, and exists for his use 
alone. 

lor a dog of medium size an oil barrel turned 
upon its side, placed upon blocks to raise it 
slightly from the ground, and filled with straw 
that should frequently be renewed, forms a fairly 
satisfactory summer home. For a larger dog a 
big packing case will answer all the purposes of a 
lhiot-weather kennel. Its top should be slanted to 
shed the rain, and if the floor is also constructed 


with a slight pitch water can be used more freely 
on the interior with the result of greater cleanli- 
ness. The roof should be provided with hinges 
so that the inside of the kennel may be readily 
inspected, and on warm, sunny days it may be 
left partially open for the plentiful admission of 
light and air, both of these being very objection- 
able qualities to such vermin as are likely to find 
a lodging place in a dog’s home. 

As a more substantial kennel that will be suit- 
able for occupancy during all seasons of the year 
a building may be constructed that is about ten 
feet long by six feet wide, being nine feet high in 
front and seven at the back. A kennel of this 
size will be amply.large enough for one St. Ber- 
nard or mastiff, or for two animals no larger than 
the collie. If two canines are quartered in it, 
however, they should each be given a separate 
apartment. 

The structure should be built of good, well-sea- 
soned lumber, and if it is not thought desirable 
to cover the exterior with shingles a couple of 
thicknesses of first-quality building paper will 
prove quite as effectual as a guard against storms 
and the cold. As in the case of the less expensive 
kennel, the floor should be slanted slightly, so 
that the water used in washing will drain off 
it. A window should be provided, and the pet’ 
canine will appreciate the favor if it is placed so, 
that he can look out upon his master’s home. 
The glass may be protected from breakage by a 
covering of wire netting. Two entrances should 
be arranged—one for the owner, and the other 
for the dog. The aperture for the dog should 
have a door hung upon hinges that will admit 
of its being opened both inward and outward. It 
will be an act of kindness to substitute a screen 
door for the solid wooden one during the warm- 
weather season. 

In one corner of the kennel a bed of suitable 
dimensions should be provided. It must be raised 
six or eight inches to protect the canine sleeper 
from floor draughts. In summer it may be cov- 
ered with straw, hay or dry leaves. In winter it 
is better to have a large box well filled with pieces 
of blankets and old carpets. For rough-coated 
dogs, like the collie, such materials are to be pre- 
ferred for use during all the year, as their fur is 
likely to be injured and made unsightly by pieces 
of straw or hay becoming imbedded in it. 

The interior of the kennel should be thoroughly 
whitewashed at least once a month in summer, 
and less frequently during the winter. If this 


work cannot conveniently be done a solution of 
carbolic acid and water will prove fairly satisfac- 
tory as a substitute, if liberally applied. 

In spite of every precaution that may be taken 
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the homes of the best dogs will sometimes become 
infested with pestiferons vermin. When this un- 
fortunate condition exists the canine should be 
removed and the kennel made as near air-tight as 
possible. In the centre of the interior of the 
building a piece of crockery should be placed in 
a dish of water, and a couple of handfuls of pow- 
dered sulphur scattered upon it. A small quan- 
tity of alcohol must be poured over this, ignited, 
and the kennel closed for two or three -hours. 
At the end of this time it may be opened, given 
a thorough airing, 
and it is then 
ready for occu- 
pancy again as 
usual. 

In the matter of 
bathing pet dogs 
most people err in 
the way of at- 
tempting to» se- 
cure too great a 
degree of cleanli- 
ness. The cairine 
that receives a fair 
amount of exercise 
and lives in the 
midst of ordina- 
rily clean sur- 
roundings need be 
subjected to the 
process of washing 
only at infrequent 
intervals. “The 
application of too 
much water, espe- 
cially in connec- 
tion with the or- 
dinary toilet or 
laundry soaps, is 
sure to have a bad 
effect upon the 
coat, by depriving 
the hair of much 
of the oily matter 
that should act to keep it soft, supple and 
smooth. ae 

When for any reason the bath becomes an ab- 
solute necessity it should only be given two or 
three hours after the animal has been fed. The 
water employed should be heated to a degree of 
temperature slightly higher than that of the 
body, and that used for rinsing should be only a 
trifle cooler. The body should be washed first, 
and the head left until the last, care being exer- 
cised to prevent any liquid from getting into the 
ears, where it may cause unpleasant trouble. 
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81k BEDIVEKE—A ST, BERNARD, IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
AT A Cost OF $6,500. 


After the bath is completed’ the dog should be 
thoroughly dried. This work may be done with 
towels except in the case of Yorkshire terriers, 
who should be groomed with brushes, placed one 
after another before the fire to dry, until the last 
vestige of moisture is removed from their coats. 
If good Castile soap can be obtained it is ex- 
cellent for use. It is worth while, however, to 
exercise caution and be certain that the article 
purchased is genuine, because a large portion of 
that which is offered for sale is spurious. Nearly 
all of the so-called 
glycerine or trans- 
parent soaps are 
reliable, for the 
reason that it is 
not easy to manu- 
facture them from 
impure fats. 
If it is desired 
to- keep the dog's 
* coat. in exception- 
ally fine condition 
a special soap may 
be prepared by the 
pet’s master or 
mistress without 
much trouble or 
expense. Thie in- 
gredients to be 
procured are: One 
pound of. Crown 
soap, one ounce of 
camphor and one- 
half ounce of mer- 
curial ointment. 
Crown soap is a 
soft soap made 
from sced oils, and 
is intended prin- 
cipally for use 
about the stable in 
cleaning harness. 
_It is held in high 
favor by women 


in England the purpose of washing the hair, 


it being asserted that it leaves it in a splendi:| 
soft and silky condition. It can be purchased of 
almost any harness dealer. Mercurial ointment, or 
‘‘blue ointment” as it is commonly called, and 


: procured of every druggist. The 
ld be thoroughly incorporated 
then the soap is ready for use. In 


camphor ca 
three articles s 


together, a 


addition to giving the hair a glossy appearance, 
it will alleviate irritation, assist. the cure of skin 
disease, anil ike it decidedly uncomfortable for 


vermin. It is used to a considerable extent by 
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large kennel owners in preparing 
their dogs for the show bench, and 
the excellent results obtained when 
it is applied in washing always repay 
for the trouble of making it. 

While soap can safely be used upon 
the coats of most dogs, there are two 
notable exceptions to the rule, name- 
ly, Yorkshire and Maltese terriers. 
To the fur of the former soapsuds 
only, and not the soap itself, should 
be applied, while in cleaning the hair 
of the latter class of animals raw eggs 
may be employed. Here it may be 
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RIPON STORMER—A PRIZE FOX TERRIER. 





GROUBIAN—AN IMPORTED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND. 
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ORMSKIRK—AN IMPORTED COLLIE, 


said that an occasional egg 
shampoo will wonderfully 
brigiten up the coat of any 
dog. Its application, how- 
ever, should always be fol- 
lowed by a thorough rins- 
ing, for the eggs in drying 
will harden into the hair 
like so much glue. 

Instead of frequent baths, 
every pet dog should receive 
a thorough grooming each 
day. Tor this work a brush 
should be used that has 
long bristles that will reach 
down through the hair to 
the skin. After the fur 
has been well brushed in 
one direction for five or ten 
minutes, it should be rubbed 
a little while longer with 
the hands—either bare or 
covered with woolen mit- 
tens. The result of the 
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daily application of a course of treatment 
of this kind will be seen in a coat whose 
Justrous beauty will be the delight of any 
master or mistress who truly loves to look 
upon a handsome dog. 

In spite of every well-meant endeavor 
that may be put forth to make a dog 
healthy and comfortable, there will yet 
remain one persistent enemy of canine 
happiness, the flea, whose vicious activity 
must be fought with relentless vigor. The 
attacks of the pestiferous little insects are 
made upen the most patrician as well as 
upon more plebeian pets, and their viru- 
lent bites are the source of an irritation 
that is well-nigh unbearable. It is the 
habit of the pests to lay their eggs in sand, 
and as a result they are particularly plen- 





tiful in number at the 
seashore and in the 
country during the 
summer, and the lives 








of many vacation 
, seekers after rest and 
recreation have been 
made miserable by the 
suffering that their 
favorite animals were 
compelled to undergo. 
To successfully fight 
the flea with ordinary 
insecticides is a prac- 
MINCA MIA—A FAMOUS GREAT DANE. tically hopeless task, 
as the poisons that 
will prove deadly to most other forms of insect 
life will only act to place this creature in a som- 
nolent state, from which he speedily awakens for 
a season of increased activity. 
The well-known Persian and Dalmatian insect © ” 
powders are used to a considerable extent by “4 
many people in their warfare against the Pulex v 
-anis, but as ordinarily applied, by sifting into \ 
the fur, they are simply soporific palliatives. It has e 
] been discovered, however, that’ the active insect- 
icide principle of these powders resides in a pecul- a 
iar acrid resin that may be extracted by alcohol. iy 
Therefore to produce a remedy that will certainly i 
rid a dog of fleas the following articles should be ,s— A : 
, secured of a druggist: One pound of Dalmatian ) 


insect powder, three ounces of oil of eucalyptus 
and two quarts of alcohol. The tincture of the 
insect powder aloné would probably prove effi- 
cacious as a flea destroyer; but in dealing with 
these lively pests it is best to make assurance 
doubly sure, and the oil of eucalyptus, another 
CHAUNCEY LASS—AN IRISH TERRIER. powerful insecticide, is added for this purpose. 
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The three articles should be placed together in a 
bottle and allowed to remain for a week, the ves- 
sel being frequently shaken in the meantime. 
The mixture must then be filtered through ab- 
sorbent cotton, and preserved in a tightly stop- 
pered jar. In using the substance a sufficient 
quantity of it should be poured into five or six 
times as much water, and applied to the dog’s 
coat with a sponge, the liquid being allowed to 
soak down through the hair to the skin. If 
this method of treatment is made use of once or 
twice a week the canine that is the fortunate 
subject of it will soon become a very objection- 
able object for vermin of any kind to feed upon. 

In conclusion it should be said that while a pet 
dog requires considerable attention at the hands 
of. his master or mistress, in order that he may be 
healthy, vigorous and happy, yet every bit of care 
that is bestowed upon him will be repaid many 
fold by the affectionate regard of the animal that 
approaches nearest to man in habits, bodily wants 
and intelligence. 

There are a great many people who have pet 
dogs with habits that are not all that might be 
desired, and there are yet others who would like 
to own canine pets if they were sure that they 
could obtain animals whose behavior would al- 
ways suit their tastes. 

There is a well-remembered ancient saying to 
the effect that it is impossible to teach an old dog 
new tricks. While this is not absolutely true, it 
is manifestly much easier to train a young animal 
than an old one, although an intelligent dog of 
any age can be taught almost anything within 
reason. 

It is best, however, for anyone who contemplates 
becoming the owner of a pet dog to purchase a 
young animal. The choice may lie between the 
representatives of any one of several excellent 
breeds. Brown French poodles, shipperkes, Skye 
and Yorkshire terriers, Japanese spaniels, @hi- 
nese-chowehows, collies, mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
great Danes and English bloodhounds are all pop- 
ular and fashionable at the present time. New- 
foundlands are not fashionable, and they ean 
therefore be purchased at prices to snit slender 
purses, although for valuable canine sense there 
are no animals superior to these. 

Only a dog whose ancestry can be traced back 
through two or three generations should be -se- 
lected, and it is best to take him away from his 
mother when he is about two months old. The 
sooner he becomes an inmate of his new home 
after reaching this age the better it will be for 
him, for a dog at a kennel where there are nu- 
merous other animals to require attention never 
receives as good care as when ‘he is the only pet 


in & household. Besides this, dogs, like hu- 
man beings, thrive better the farther they live 


. apart, and as a child in the thickly settled tene- 


ment districts enjoys but a poor existence, when 
compared with his country-bred brother, so, too, 
a dog in the midst of a lot of his fellows never 
reaches such perfect development as he otherwise 
miglit. 

After the new pet has been purchased he should 
be provided with suitable quarters. In summer 
his kennel should be cozy and well ventilated, 
and in winter comfortable and warm, for puppies 
are very sensitive to the cold. 

The first thing to be taught the little creature 
is cleanliness, aud although it is not always an 
easy or a pleasant task, it must certainly be ac- 
complished. 

Many people make the mistake of taking their 
young pet directly into the home, there to be af- 
fectionately treated by every member of thie 
household. When night comes he is carried to 
his kennel ; but having been given a taste of more 
agreeable quarters and companionship he whines 
most pitifully, and after an hour or two the 
senses of the hardest-hearted are generally so 
affected that the little fellow is allowed to return 
to the house. The effects of such a course of 
treatment are invariably unpleasant. 

When the pet first arrives he should be placed 
in his kennel, or given some other suitable quar- 
ters, from which he can easily run out of doors 
in the daytime, and in which there is a large box 
filled with sand at night. He should be visited 
by no one but his master or mistress for several 
days, and by them only at infrequent intervals. 

After the dog has become well established in 
his new abiding place he may be admitted to the 
home for a few hours each day. He should be 
taught, however, that this favor is accorded him 
only as a reward for good behavior, and if he acts 
improperly he should be taken by the collar and 
shown his wrongdoing, Then, if it is warm 
weather, he should be placed out of doors, and if 
cold, taken to hie kennel, being firmly scolded all 
the time. After this noone should visit him or 
take any netice of him for awhile, and he should 
not be allowed to return to: the house for at least 
half a day. This course of treatment, persisted in 
for a weck or two, will quite certainly correct any 
faults that may exist. 

Having established habits of cleanliness, there 
may, and probably will, be other: points of mis- 
behavior to be corrected. 

In dealing with young dogs it should be un- 
derstood that they are learning something by in- 
stinct and observation during every one of their 
waking hours, and that to a large extent their 
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behavior is patterned after that of the persons 
with whom they are most intimately associated. 
If a master or mistress is in the habit of becom- 
ing angry and showing it by a word or blow 
every time a command is disobeyed the dog is 
also quite likely to be quarrelsome and unreliable ; 
whereas if he is ordered to obey, and the order 
strictly but kindly and firmly enforced, his gen- 
eral conduct will be of far more agreeable char- 
acter. 
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t is seldom necessary to use the whip upon a 
dog, and some well-known breeders discounte- 
nance its employment altogether. It would seem, 
however, that flagrant misbehavior sometimes de- 
mands the application of corporal punishment. 
After this has been administered a few times the 
dog will usually learn to dread the simple name 
of the whip, and the mere mention of it will 
generally prove fully as effective as more severe 
methods, 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


By Mrs. W. K. L. Dickson, 


Ir was in the year 1886 that I met Rubinstein, 
and by reason of one of those seeming cont,elemps 
which oftew yield a richer harvest than our most 
carefully planned undertakings. He was playing 
in London at the time, and had succeeded in 
completely revolutionizing the metropolis. Ru- 
binstein—Rubinstein ! was on every lip. It was « 
genuine sensation, something apart from the 
obligatory ceremonies of the Row and the con- 
ventional art of the picture galleries. ‘The spon- 
taneous and untrammeled genius of the great maes- 
tro had torn away the incrustations of society, 
and laid bare the fountains of national] being, the 
Norman culture, the Scandinavian fire. 

We secured tickets with great difficulty, but 
by some unaccountable mischance, while remem- 
bering the date, we confused afternoon with 
evening, and realized our error only after the 
recital was over. What was to be done? It was 
the last appearance of the imperial virtuoso, and 
we also were birds of passage, winging our flight 
from one Continental city to another. Necessity 
is the mother of courage as well as of invention, 
however, so after hurried consultation my hus- 
band sought Rubinstein’s hotel, secured an inter- 
view and detailed our pitiful case. Rubinstein 
received him with exquisite cordiality, laughed at 
his despair and enjoined upon him to bring his 
wife to see him the next morning, an invitation 
to which I promptly acceded. Sated as he must 
have been with public applause, Rubinstein 
seemed, nevertheless, to find a certain quality in 
our unrestrained admiration which touched and 
amused him. His manner was completely op- 
posed to the opinion I had conceived of him, and 
which his leonine appearance seemed to guarantee. 
It was simple and gentle, with a certain caressing 
tinge; exquisitely fresh and spontaneous, with 
that’ mellow boyhood which we ascribe to the 
larger children of the golden age. His ante- 


chamber was crowded with applicants, so he could 
grant us only a short interview, which he con- 
cluded by saying: ‘*I am sorry I cannot play to 
you now, but if you will visit me at my home in 
Russia I will atone to you for your disappoint- 
ment.” We thanked him gratefully, but had lit- 
tle hope that we should ever avail ourselves of his 
invitation. Our plans shaped themselves, how- 
ever, in this direction, and several weeks after we 
found ourselves in St. Petersburg, with our tonal 
paradise almost within our grasp. 

It was on the morning of the 27th of August 
that we left our hotel and stepped into the troika 
which was to convey us to the depot, ex route for 
Peterhof. A mammoth ‘Tartar controlled our 
fiery steeds, robed and hatted in that fur-trimmed, 
immemorially old costume which it is the Rus- 
sian fashion to wear year in and year out, totally 
irrespective of climatic conditions. 

The distance between the metropolis and Peter. 
hof is a trifle over eighteen miles, and is reached 
through an almost continuous stretch of villas 
and gardens. Peterhof itself is situated on a 
bluff, some sixty feet in height, commanding a 
superb view of the Gulf of Finland. Rubinstein’s 
house, as we approached it, shaped itself into a 
pretty sylvan villa, literally embowered in vines 
and flowers, and standing in a spacious garden 
which sloped down in the direction of the sea. 
Our summons was answered swiftly by Rubin- 
stein himself. He hastened toward us, both 
hands outstretched, and presented us gayly to his 
lovely young niece, telling her that these were the 
friends who had been disappointed in their efforts 
to hear him in London, and who had traveled all 
the way to Russia to repair the loss. Then, with 
a caressing ‘‘ Come, my child,” he placed my arm 
in his, patting my hand paternally the while, and 
led the way upstairs to his private music room 
situated in a tower, which was lifted above the 
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rest of the building and completely isolated from 
outside sounds. ‘I'he room, although unostenta- 
tious, was handsomcly and tastefully furnished, 
and presented an essentially homelike aspect. It 
was supplied with a sonorous and sweet-toned 
Baby Grand, and was literally walled around with 
manuscripts, the originals of those inspired com- 
positions with which the stage and concert plat- 
form have familiarized us. ‘The windows looked 
out upon the waters of the gulf. These waters 
were still now, with the glassy serenity of mid- 
summer ; but it was not difficult to image them 
quickened with turbulent anguish and yielding 
their burden of inspiration to this storm-tossed 
and Titanic musician- 
soul. 

After a few intro- 
ductory words Rubin- 
stein took his seat at 
the instrument, and 
while we listened, 
scarcely allowing our 
breath to stir the si- 
lence, the broken ca- 
dences of the improv- 
isation shaped them- 
selves into a melody 
of ineffable loveliness, 
tinged at first with 
sadness and a half- 
entreating inquiry, 
but rising through 
successive modula- 
tions and mutations 
to a strain of such 
seraphic joy, and 
purity, and triumph, 
that my soul parted 
with its last conven- \ 
tional fetter, and I 
found myself on my 
knees before him, covering his hands with tears 
and kisses, and murmuring, brokenly : ‘‘ Master, 
master, you have played us into heaven!” He 
stroked my hair gently, while his eyes remained 
for awhile in some deep region of thought un- 
known to our cruder philosophy. Suddenly, with 
one of those. swift transitions which are so essen- 
tially mirrored in his compositions, he threw back 
his massive head and said: ‘‘In heaven? Well, 
now, my child, i will play you into hell!’ And 
then began the wildest, most demoniacal perform- 
ance that it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive—a desperate fuga, or flight, interwoven 
with mad cachinnations of mirth; short, sharp out- 
bursts of pain and despair, as of an impotent soul 
in the grasp of an inexorabte destiny ; clanging 
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dissonances, tantalizing suggestions of unfinished 
themes, weird and unsatisfactory harmonies ; then 
a broken fragment of melody, an unresolved dis- 
cord and—silence, throbbing with ghostly chaotic 
echoes. 

After a long while I ventured to look up. Ra- 
binstein’s face was tense and ghastly, his brows 
were clammy, his fingers locked and unlocked 
themselves nervously. Presently, but still with- 
out speaking, he took a cigarette, offered me one, 
lighted his own, and leaning back wearily in his 
chair, closed his eyes. In a little while his feat- 
ures had resumed their usual sunny and benig- 
nant expression, and as we rose to go he tucked 
me impulsively under 
his arm and bore us 
off to the garden. 
There he rifled the 
floral sweets unmer- 
cifully for my “ene- 
fit, crowning the gift 
by his own picture 
and autograph. 

‘Where and when 
shall we hear you 
again, Herr Rubin- 
stein ?” I said, wist- 
fully, as we bade him 
adieu. An expres- 
sion of extreme sad- 
ness crept over Ru- 
binstein’s mobile face. 
“IT shall play no 
more,” he answered, 
quietly. Then, in 
answer to our shock- 
ed exclamation, ‘I 
ae may lead orchestral 
. concerts at the Ge- 

vandhaus, but I shall 
never play again in 
public. I shall devote myself to composition.” 
‘*Then we shall never hear you in America ?” I 
said, sorrowfully. ‘‘ No,” he replied; ‘I can 
never cross the ocean ; my playing days are over.” 

The words were prophetic, as after events 
proved, but they came strangely at the time from 
one who seemed to be in the full tide of artistic 
activity. 

And so ended my glimpse of the great maestro. 
It came at an eventful period of my life, and 
was necessarily brief. Since then I have passed 
through many experiences, have met diverse peo- 
ples in diverse lands, but no strain in the Great 
Psalm of Life has had power to displace those 
magic measures with which my soul was flooded 
in the Russian home of Anton Rubinstein. 
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‘SHE ENTERED THE CLOSET, AND BROUGHT FORTH A GOWN 


, WHICH SHE HELD UP.” 


THE JEWELS OF MRS. JACK NOTLEY. 


By Lovls! 

**Do you care to take a drive, my dear 2” said 
Mr. Jack Notley to Mrs. Jack Notley, with solicit- 
ous affection, and one arm around her slender 
waist. 

They were in the halcyon days of the honey- 
moon. They were in a strange hotel, in a strange 
city, far from all prying eyes. Mrs. Jack, how- 


ever, had not yet outgrown the effect of the strict 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 3—21. 
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teachings of all her earlier years, and feeling 
guilty of some impropriety whenever her husband 
caressed her thus informally, she turned a blush- 
ing face to his, and said, half laughing, that she 
would like nothing better than a drive. 

After kissing the blushes Jack Notley rang the 
bell and ordered the carriage, without the faintest 
presentiment of how the expedition would end. 
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‘‘What gowh shall I wear ?” said his wife, de- 
lighted thus to combine the intimacy of a girl 
friend with the masculine charm of her lover. 

‘* What gown ?” said Jack, reflectively. ‘‘ Why, 
wear that light one with the fussy basiness on the 
front and back.” 

Mrs. Jack looked at him. 

‘The light one with the fussy business on the 
front and back !” she repeated, slowly, affecting 
un air of being desperately puzzled. “‘ Light one— 
with—fussy business on the front and back !” she 
said again, raising her hand to her forehead dis- 
tractedly. 

Mr. Notley crossed one leg over the other, and 
watched her with absorbed interest. 

‘*Thave it.” She entered the closet, and brought 
forth a gown, which she held up with an exag- 
gerated air of triumph. “ Is that it ?” 

‘‘That’s it,” said her husband, perfectly satis- 
fied with his powers of description. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Mrs. Jack, laying the gown 
over a chair, ** but my having only a few gowns 
with me, and a superhuman intellect, enabled me 
to select the right one, Jack. Now listen, sir. 
Say, ‘Figured silk, with lace trimming.’ That 
describes it, and I shall always know what you 
mean without exerting myself so much.” 

‘Figured silk with lace trimming,” said Jack, 
hugging his teacher. 

She was soon ready for the drive, and they 
started off in high spirits. 

The park was full-decked in summer greenery. 
They passed the lake where the queenly swans 
floated, the little summerhouses at pretty inter- 
vals, the lawns, and contracted gronps of trees 
and underbrush that played at being forests. 

‘‘This is a good deal better,” said Jack, hold- 
ing his wife’s hand so that no one could see them, 
‘*than being an old bachelor, with nobody to sew 
on my buttons, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘*T haven’t sewed on a button for you yet, have 
I?’ said Mrs. Jack, happily. ‘‘Can’t you man- 
age to break one off pretty soon? I should like 
to see how it would seem to be putting it on.” 

“Oh, you won’t have to do that for a long 
time,” said her husband ; ‘‘and you won’t ever 
have to if you don’t want to,” he added, squeez- 
ing her hand, so that Mrs. Jack felt there was 
nothing in the world she could not have for the 
asking. 

It was a jolly drive. They stopped at a way- 
side tavern and had some ham sandwiches, and 
Jack some ale; and even Mrs. Jack, at her hus- 
band’s solicitation, took a tiny sip of the same 
cool beverage, looking about her guiltily, that no 
one might see her engaged in such a tremen- 
dously, shockingly free-and-easy proceeding. 


They rode home slowly, enjoying the shades of 
evening, and the salt freshness that blew in from 
the near-by ocean. 

As they neared the city’s centre the sound of 
fire bells grew louder. Mrs. Jack was frightened 
for fear the horses might shy. The commotion 
grew more pronounced. Evidently they were in 
the region of a conflagration. They both grew 
anxious, as they were also in the neighborhood of 
their hotel. They turned a corner. 

*‘Jack, the engines seem to be around the 
hotel! Look! Aren’t they ?—aren’t they ?” 

“They are,” said Jack, jumping ont as he 
spoke, helping out his wife and paying the driver, 
all in a moment’s time. 

They were at the edge of a large, gathering 
crowd. 

«Tt is the hotel,” said Jack. ‘‘I must go up 
there and see what can be done to save anything. 
Go in there.” 

He took her arm firmly, and led her into a 
drug store. 

** Don’t leave here until you see me.” 

‘But oh, Jack, don’t go—oh, do be care 
ful P 

He had already started. 

*‘ Jack !” she called after him, excitedly, ‘‘if 
you get in safely bring the waist of my wedding 
gown.” 

That this extraordinary request reached his 
ears was evident, as he called back, ‘ All right !” 
as he ran, shouldering his way through the 
crowd. 

The thought came to him suddenly, ‘‘I didn’t 
ask Bess where the jewels and money are.” 

The crowd pressed behind him. Te saw it 
would be impossible to go back now, and besides 
there was not a moment to be lost. The engines 
were sending the mighty streams of water against 
the side of the huge building nearest him, where 
the fire was beginning to rage. Their rooms 
were on the opposite side. By pushing, by as- 
suming an air of authority, and making his way 
by muscular force, he reached the other corner of 
the hotel. He saw a number of firemen and em- 
ployés running in and out, saving what they 
could of the valuable adornments of the interior. 

In a few minutes he was leaping up the stairs, 
the key of his rooms in his hand. He was warned 
that his time was more than precious. The fire- 
men called to him that the flames were reaching 
rapidly to the roof above him. The smoke was 
already beginning to find its way, in small, cloudy 
puffs, through various corridors and openings 
which invited its deadly passage. Three flights 
up he turned the key in his own lock. 

The rooms were just as they had left them: 
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the newspaper on the sofa, some fruit and bon- 
bons on a table—all soon to be the scene of a 
horrible destruction. He rushed to the dressing 
table. The key! He knew where Bess hid it. 
The drawer opened. The money and jewels were 
not there. 

“ By Jove !” 

He turned the contents upside down in a quar- 
ter of a minute. No sign of the valuables. The 
other drawers were emptied, with the same re- 
sult. 

The roar of the flying streams of water and 
the shouts of the firemen and of the dense crowd 
filled his ears. He heard some one calling that 
he must get out of the building at once. Fora 
moment his self-possession wavered. He threw 
open the trunk, ransacked the trays and boxes, 
and found nothing. 

Some one called again to him, this time with 
an oath and a hoarser voice. Just then he re- 
membered what his wife had called after him, 
her voice trembling with fright: ‘‘ Bring the 
waist of my wedding gown.” 

He dashed into the closet. It was lying ona 
shelf. Ile crushed it inside his coat, buttoned 
one button, which held it sufficiently, and turn- 
ing with a wild desire to save something, he 
stuffed the newspaper in his pocket and ran out 
of the room. 

The smoke had gathered with incredible ra- 
pidity. 

“This way!”’-called a strong voice. ‘The 
stuirs are now cut off—the flames have come 
through.” 

He followed the sound blindly, and soon 
reached a window, where a grimy, perspiring 
fireman stood outside on the fire escape. 

‘You ain’t overanxious to live, are you ?” he 
said, gruffly, to Jack, as the latter climbed out 
after him. 

Ife thought he would tell the man of his loss, 
which was about ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewelry and about a thousand dollars, which had 
been amongst Bess’s wedding presents and which 
she had insisted on keeping by her. But Jack 
reconsidered the confidence as he remembered 
that he had saved the waist of his wife’s wedding 
gown, which she had requested him to do in the 
enthusiasm of a very impractical and ill-timed 
hallucination of sentiment, and that to the eyes 
of an average man he might appear in rather a 
ridiculous light. 

He had time, as he went down the long ladder, 
to regret this girlish impulse on the part of his 
young wife, whith-might have been discarded at 
such a moment, it seemed to him, for the more 
valuable information about the jewels. 


« 


‘She was so frightened,” he thought, tenderly, 
a second later, ‘‘ poor little girl! The loss will 
be chiefly hers. All her wedding gifts, too. By 
Jove, it’s too infernally bad! If she had only 
been a little more practical, though !” 

He bit his mustache as he hastened down the 
street—not the one by which he had come, which 
was too densely packed for a sparrow to slip 
through. The air was full of the ominous roar 
of the engines, which drowned the murmur of the 
throngs of spectators. 

To reach the drug store he was obliged to go 
all the distance around the block. He ran most 
of the way, reaching the store quite out of 
breath and completely tired. A rope had been 
extended across the pavement in front of the 
shop. He had to explain matters to a burly po- 
liceman before he was allowed to pass. 

In the store his wife was not to be seen. Then, 
for the first time, he felt the burden of fear. 

The drug clerk explained : 

‘* Your wife was awfully scared. She was sure 
you would be burned up. We took her back in 
the office there, and gave her some smelling salts. 
She nearly fainted.” 

Jack did not wait for all this. Ue ran to the 
rear, where he found his wife, as white as a sheet, 
seated in a chair, with her head on a table and 
her fingers in her ears. But she knew the inscant 
he entered. 

“* Jack |” 

She flew to his arms, laughing and crying, and 
was soon in such an hysterical condition that the 
drug clerk hastened back to investigate, and ran 
off again for some brandy, at Jack’s order. 

He held her tightly in his arms, and comforted 
her as best he conld. He kept back the news of 
her loss until she should be better equal to bear it 
with equanimity. 

“Oh, Jack, are you hurt! Oh, thank Heaven ! 
—oh, I have been in such horrible suspense ! 
But could you get the w:.ist ?” she said, eagerly. 

‘* Darling,” he said, ‘‘ vou must be prepared 
for bad news. Your jewels and amoney are gone 
—I could not find them.” 

She drew back from him agitatedly, looking at 
his coat, which seemed bursting with white satin. 

“But the waist—have you got it? Isn’t that 
it ?” 

Jack looked at her with amazement and disap- 
proval. What a strange flippancy in his wife’s 
character! He felt that awful pang of ¢isap- 
pointment which newly married people rarely 
escape. 

“Yes,” he said, with a stiff sort of sadness ; ‘I 
got the waist. ere it is. I hope it will com- 
pensate you for everything.” 
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“Jack, what do you mean—do you Why 
—oh, why didn’t I tell you? Here, feel that !” 

He put his hand on the satin. 

‘‘T sewed them all in there—the money and 
jewelry—everything. I knew no one would be 
apt to steal this, and I knew I wouldn’t lose this 








dear old waist for anything in the world.” And 
she stooped and kissed it, and left a little tear 
mark on it. 

** By Jove !” said Jack Notley. ‘‘ What queer 
things women are!” he added, with all the brill- 
iance of an original thought. 


PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 
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BULGARIAN V 
By CELIA 

IF it be true that one cannot justly estimate or 
describe the resources of our own country until 
he has become thoroughly acquainted with the 
village and the farming population, most em- 
phatically is it true of all Oriental nations, where 
the lines of distinction are so sharply drawn be- 
tween the peasant farmers and the dwellers in 
cities, so entirely different are their modes of 
living, dressing and thinking. In Bulgaria there 
are no farmhouses in the open fields, but the 
peasants cluster together in small hamlets for 
protection, and till the land for miles in every di- 
rection. ‘The selyoueen (villager) is the tiller of 
the soil, the hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
the laborer of the nation. He often holds much 
the same relation to the chorbojee (landowner) 
as the Russian serf does to his landlord. In the 
principal cities of Bulgaria there is a class com- 
posed largely of merchants, bankers and profes- 
sional men, who are attended by servants, who 
import furniture from Vienna, and whose private 
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residences are fitted up in good style ; their wives 
and daughters play the piano, do embroidery and 
copy the fashions of Paris. On festivals and 
holidays the public gardens are thronged with 
these gayly dressed people, who strongly resemble 
the Germans and Austrians in their own cities. 

The selyoneen lives his own life, varying little 
from the existence his ancestors have led for gen- 
erations. Modern improvements do not’ reach 
him, nor alter the course of his way. He drives 
his slow-steppin buffaloes to market, 
his creaking wagon loaded with wheat or onions ; 
he sows his grain by hand and cultivates his 
corn fields and vineyards with his heavy hoe; he 
reaps his wheat with a sickle and treads it out on 
a threshing floor; he climbs dizzy heights on 
the mountain side to glean sticks for fuel, which 
he uses with the strictest economy; he prunes 
his vines with a knife and presses out the grape 
juice by treading the vat with his bare feet. His 
wife shares all ontdoor labor, and still finds time 
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for her domestic duties; she mixes her coarse 
black bread in a trough, and bakes it in a small 
outdoor oven made of sun-dried mud brick ; 
she cooks her kettle of onions or cabbage over a 
few twigs in the corner of the ogneeshta (fire- 
place) ; she brings water from the public well, 
pounds out her clothes in the river and spreads 
them on the bank to dry; she spins her yarn 
from a distaff, and weaves it in the modest apol- 
ogy for a loom; she trudges miles to market, 
driving her donkey laden with garden vegetables, 
or white curd cheese made from goat’s milk. 
Their food is black bread, with onions, cabbage, 
a slice of melon or a bunch of grapes, not for- 
getting the inevitable bottle of sour wine; their 
clothing is homespun flannel; in the summer 
they are barefoot ; in the winter they wind their 
feet in woolen cloths and wear wooden clogs, or 
sandals of undressed leather, bound with strings. 
Their lives are interwoven with citizens of the 
cities in different ways. Every city has its okroozh 
(circuit) of outlying villages, who are dependent 
upon it not only as a market for their produce, 
but for legal and military protection. Here is 
the court to which they must appear in case of 
local dispute ; here the military force who must 
guard them in times of political disturbance ; 
here, too, lives the physician who is paid by the 
government to attend all in the district who need 
his services. You can see the peasants in their 
rustic costume at any time, on the streets or in 
the market. places, whither they have come to 
dispose of their produce. The girls are employed 
as house servants, and are constantly going to the 
fountains for water, to the public ovens carrying 
Joaves of bread or dishes of meat and vegetables 
to be baked, or from the bazaars, their baskets 
full of eggplant, tomatoes, green herbs or red 
peppers. 

But in order to understand village life you 
must see the selyoueen at home, working, his 
fields and living in his village of mud-walled 
brick. 

In the spring of 189- we planned a trip from 
one of the Danube cities to a town two days dis- 
tant in the hill country of the Balkans. We had 
already a fair knowledge of the language and cus- 
toms of Bulgarian life in the aforesaid city, but 
of the villages we knew little. ‘*Let us go to 
L »” said my friend Mrs. M——, of the 
American Mission. ‘‘ Slavka, our native teacher, 
has friends there. She is a delightful traveling 
companion and interpreter, and will be well 
pleased to go with us. The journey, the stops at 
hahns (inns) and village houses will give you 
just tho information you want. It is now the 
pleasantest season of the year for traveling, as it 





is near the Easter holidays. Malko Saylo (little 
village), the halt for the first night, is not more 
than ten hours distant. You will find distance 
here is not measured by miles, but by the time in 
which a very slow team of horses can traverse it. 
If you meet a villager and ask how far to the 
next town the answer is two hours, four hours, 
etc., as the case may be be.” 

My friends now began the preparations for our 
journey, which to my inexperience seemed multi- 
fold and superfluous. Provision enougli to last 
for two days was cooked ; tin dishes, knives and 
forks were packed up; camp beds inclosed in 
canvas bags; blankets and pillows made into 
bundles ; even candles and matches were not for- 
gotten. 

** What is the use of taking so much ?” said I 
to my provident hostess. ‘Do they not furnish 
food and bedding at the inns on the route ?” 

‘Wait until you have been there,” she said, 
smiling. ‘‘1I do not think we are taking anything 
unnecessary.” 

** But what do the natives do when they travel ?” 
Iasked. ‘I am sure they do not go loaded with 
food and bedding.” 

Again she replied, in her wise, conservative fash- 


_ion, ‘‘ Wait and see. I have ordered the driver 


to be here by five o’clock,” she added. ‘‘ We 
ought to be off the pavement by daybreak. I will 
not say must, but ought, for the talikajees 
(drivers) are usually behind time.” The noise 
of heavy carts rattling over the cobblestones be- 
fore day awakened us, and finding it impossible 
to fall asleep again with the burden of our ex- 
pedition upon our mind, we rose and prepared 
for the early breakfast which had been timed on 
the supposition that the driver might possibly 
keep his word. Our repast was soon over, and 
making all ready, we sat down to wait for our 
carriage. Slavka appeared promptly, her luggage 
tied up in a bundle, her face glowing with pleas- 
ure at the prospect of seeing her friends. Her 
short black curls peeped out from under her cap, 
and her manners were sprightly and attractive. 
Her English, though understandable, was far 
from perfect, but her accent and idiom amused 
and interested us. The time dragged slowly as 
we listened to every sound. A quarter past five 
—half-past—a quarter of six—and just as the 
clock struck the next hour wheels stopped before 
the gate in the wall, and the Turkish driver en- 
tered the yard, leisurely smoking his cigarette, 
and offering no apologies for an hour’s delay. 
He was a veritable Turk, red fez, baggy trousers, 
knives in his belt and all; but as a professional 
coachman his business depended on his orderly 
conduct, and we were assured we had nothing to 
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fear. ‘“‘They are always late,” said Slavka. ‘If 
he had happened to find anyone who would have 
given him a higher price he would not have come 
at all; for this reason it is the custom when we 
engage talikajees to take some money from them 
to bind the bargain.” 

Our carriage was a heavy-wheeled English 
phaeton—a comfortable seat for Mrs. M and 
myself, one facing us on which sat Slavka, and 
a high one for the driver in front. The two stout 
sorrel horses wore small bells on their collars, and 
their harness was ornamented with beads and 
tinselry. 

The servant now hastily bundled in bag and 
baggage, and at a crack of the whip we were 
jolting over the rough cobblestones of the uneven 
pavement. The rising sun shed its full light on 
the gray walls and red roofs. The city by this 
time was fully awake ; vehicles of all descriptions 
rattled past us. From the high, deep ovens by 
the road, bakers, their sleeves rolled to their 
shoulders, were taking out loaves of hot bread 
with long-handled wooden shovels; servants 
with large baskets in their hands clattered along 
to the market place on their wooden clogs. Pun- 
gent odors came from the stalls where cooks were 
frying sausage over kettles of red-hot coals. 
Smiths in iron and brass were hammering away 
at their forges, and the shopkeepers had already 
taken down their shutters, and were sitting cross- 
legged on the floor waiting for customers. Street 
venders were crying their wares, rebee (fish), and 
tophe semit (hot cakes). Still we jolt along, 
holding to the sides of the seats for support and 
wondering when we shall reach a smoother road. 
At length we are past the bazaar, with its dis- 
cordant sounds and offensive odors, and have 
reached the dutskirts of the city. The houses are 
smaller and poorer; the stone walls around the 
yard give way to bush fences; now they are far- 
ther and farther apart, and cease altogether. We 
are off the rough pavement, and bowling over a 
smooth macadamized road. The wind from the 
meadows and wheat fields blows fresh in our 
faces. The breath of the sweet spring air comes 
to us like an invigorating cup. We cross a nar- 
row bridge over a small stream, and see before us 
only fields and sky ; no trees, no fences, no farm- 
houses—not a sign of human life for miles and 
miles. On and on we drive, with little more 
variation in the scene than if we were plowing 
the Atlantic in an ocean steamer. The fields are 
cultivated by villagers living miles away, the 
boundaries of these irregular patches determined 
only by the different-colored vegetation. The 
green wheat gives place to greener oats, and be- 
yond is a patch of corn, then rows of onions and 
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cabbage. We now begin to meet travelers, horse- 
and footmen, who hail us with the salutation of 
the road, ‘‘ Dobur chass ” (Good hour), and pass 
on. In a plain before us we see a large herd of 
oxen, cows and horses. The herdsman walks 
leisurely among them, smoking his pipe and 
watching their movements. A little farther is a 
shepherd tending his sheep ; his coat and cap are 
of skin dressed with the hair on, and he seems to 
take life very easily. We overtake and pass men 
and women trudging home from market. Dur- 
ing the small hours they walked to the city with 
their produce in bags slung from the yokes on 
their shoulders, and are now returning eased of 
their burdens and counting silver rubles in their 
leathern pockets. Their open faces are full of 
curiosity. They press to the side of the carriage, 
asking, ‘‘ Kdey shtey edesh ?” (Where are you go- 
ing ?), and wish us ‘* Dobur put” (A happy jour- 
ney). A gendarme who is guarding the road 
gallops past us; he wears high top-boots, his red 
shopka (cap) has a black border and his brown 
uniform is trimmed with green ; his rifle is slung 
at his side, and he sits his horse with a military 
air. 

We are quite amused with a group of sturdy 
villagers riding donkeys so small that, were it not 
for the straps in which their feet are swung, there 
would be danger of their reaching to the ground. 

The ride in the fresh, bracing air gives us sharp 
appetites, and consulting our watches, we find it 
a quarter of twelve. Our breakfast was at five. 
No wonder we are hungry! 

‘‘ Yes, it is time for lunch,” said Mrs. M—— ; 
*‘but there is no need of telling the talikajee. 
He thinks too much of his horses to neglect any 
available resting place. Our trouble will be to 
start him again. Every halt is mapped out. We 
shall now see a hahn.” 

Sure enough, in # few moments a tall well 
sweep showed its brown pole above a clump of 
trees, and opposite was a “‘ wayside inn.” The 
horses were drinking eagerly from the 
wooden trough by the curb, and we alighted, 
carrying our tin lunch box. The building was of 
the rudest construction. To our ideas it seemed 
more like a shed than a house. Its mud walls 
were whitewashed and roofed with thin slate 
stones, which overlapped each other at irregular 
intervals. The board shutter, swung back, showed 
the window innocent of glass save for the row of 
suspicious-looking bottles standing on the sill. 
Beside them was a cocoanut shell full of rich 
earth, from which a beautiful trailing vine of 
maple-leaf ivy clambered up the rough-plastered 
wall. On a wide board under the eaves, sup- 
ported by crotched sticks, several 
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stretched at full length, sleeping heavily, oblivi- 
ous of their surroundings and indifferent to the 
sun’s scorching beams, which were pouring full 
upon them. They had probably traveled the pre- 
ceding night, and were now snatching an hour’s 
rest before starting again on their way. 

On entering the low room we saw it was paved 
with stones, and several small tables surrounded 
vith stools stood ready for guests. The boards 
were not of the cleanest, and there were neither 
tablecloths nor dishes. Slavka is ready to supply 
the deficiency with a thick brown paper brought 


for that purpose, over which Mrs. 
M spreads the tablecloth and pro- 
ceeds to unpack the lunch box. The 
hahnjee (landlord) now appears for 
his orders, and retires to the fireplace 
in the corner to prepare chaii (tea) 
for three, which he speedily effects by 
thrusting a long-handled brass vessel 
filled with water into the bright coals. 
The steaming beverage is soon on the 
table in thick® glass tumblers, accom- 
panied by cubical lumps of white 
sugar, and slices of lemon for flavor- 
ing, after the Russian fashion; this, 
together with cold chicken, sand- 
wiches, jelly and pickles, makes a de- 
licious meal. The dogs eying us hun- 
grily from the corners receive their 
share of bits and bones, and we pack 
up the fragments for future use. Other travelers 
now drop in, ordering vino (wine) and rakea 
(whisky), which they sip in small glasses between 
the huge mouthfuls of black bread and curd 
cheese brought in their own bundles. The h:hnjee 
could also furnish for those who desired a plate 
of sauerkraut, a dish of salt pickles made of green 
peppers, or a hot-roasted sausage highly flavored 
with garlic and red pepper. 

After some haggling with the lord of the manor 
we pay our bill, two grosh. Seeing our foreign 
dress, he had asked us four, twice the accustomed 
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price, and Slavka came to the rescue, settling 
him with dispatch. Mrs. M now calls to the 
driver : ‘‘ Hidey da edenvee” (Get ready to start). 
But he insists there is no hurry for an hour yet. 
“The horses have souls—we want to kill the 
poor beasts,” cte. After various coaxings, threats, 
and promises in regard to his pay—part of which 
has been withheld until the end of the jeurney, 
as a means of keeping him in order—the horses 
are put to the carriage, and we are again off. 
There was little or no vari- 
ation from the sights and 
scenes of the morning. We 
might think we were going 
over the same ground, thie 
same level plain stretching 
indefinitely before us, the 
same brown road winding in 
and out among the fields of 
oats. Looking ahead, we see 
a cloud of dense white dust, 
and a nearer approach shows 
a long train of buffalo teams. 
These buffaloes are huge, un- 
gainly creatures, with thick 
horns and broad solemn faces. 
This custom dates from the 
dangerous times of Turkish 
rule, when a man was liable 





to be robbed and plundered if he went alone 
to market with a load of wheat. Thirty creak- 
ing wagons composed the train. Women and 
children walked beside the buffaloes, leading 
them by means of chains affixed by staples to 
their broad horns. Pieces of striped carpet on 
the bags served as cushions to those who were 
tired of walking. Cooking vessels and all the ap- 
pliances for camping out were loaded in, for the 
wheat market on the Danube was two days dis- 
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tant. Farther on we saw a party who had halted 
and were preparing their evening meal with all 
the appearance of a gypsy encampment. When 
night came on they would sleep under the wagon 
or on the bags of wheat. 

About 3 p.M. we saw signs that we were near- 
ing avillage. Travelers were more frequent, cat- 
tle and sheep strayed along the banks of the 
creek, where gabbling geese were swimming ; 
and at ashort distance women were pounding out 
clothes in the same stream and spreading them 
on the grass to dry. Women carrying children 
stopped in the middle of the road to gaze after 
us, and old crones eyed us narrowly. Willows 
and high grass fringed the river, which was 
spanned by a narrow stone bridge. 

‘*Now you will know what it is to sleep in a 
hahn,” said Slavka, as we jolted along in the 
muddy ruts of the street. ‘‘ Right ahead is the 
one where I always stop.” 

Looking in the direction indicated, we saw a 
line of sheds or barracks built around three sides 
of an open square. The fourth side, fronting the 
street, was a stone wall, which we entered through 
a high and wide gateway. The inclosed space was 
already alive with horses, buffaloes, donkeys and 
dogs. The court being used for a hostelry, the 
row of sheds was divided into small rooms. We 
were assigned to ours, and at once took posses- 
sion. It might haye been twelve feet square. 
Across one end of the mud floor ran a platform 
of boards abuul a foot high, where travelers could 
spread their rugs for sleeping. 

The small window was guarded by bars and a 
heavy wooden shutter which could be fastened at 
night. A padlock was furnished for securing the 
door. The room boasted a table and two or three 
stools, a pewter can for water, a wash basin of the 
same material, and that was all. Our traveling 
campanion rendered herself invaluable, knowing 
just what to do and how to doit. Straw was or- 
dered for the floor and water for the can, camp 
beds were set up, the table covered first with 
thick paper and afterward a cloth cover, towels 
hung on nails, our candles on the shelf—and it 
really began to seem homelike. 

The approach of our turnout and our foreign 
dress had attracted the attention of the whole 
town, and a crowd of women were soon gathered 
at our door, full of questions. ‘‘ Where did we 
come from ?” ‘‘ Where were we going ?” ‘* Were 
we married or not ?” Mrs. M alone could an- 
swer in the affirmative. ‘‘Then Slavka and I 
were not married ? Choodno !” (strange), with a 
mysterious shake of the head and an inimitable 
shrug of the shonlders. ‘‘ Were we engaged, 
then ?” Slavka colored and looked confused. 
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Their woman’s instinct read in her face the an- 
swer they sought. ‘‘ Naeestena (truly) she was en- 
gaged,” their bright looks expressing their con- 
gratulations. ‘‘ When, then, would she make her 
svadba (wedding) ?” ‘‘ How large a zestra (dowry) 
had she ?” ‘‘ Who was her betrothed ?” “In what 
work was he found ?’—meaning what was his em- 
ployment ? ‘‘ Why wasI not married ?” ‘‘ Why 
not engaged ?” That I was neither appeared to 
them ‘‘ mnogo choodno” (very strange). I reply 
that I have other work. Not being able to com- 
prehend so strange a phenomenon, they again mut- 
ter, ‘‘Choodno !” (strange), with the same mysteri- 
ous shake of the head and the same shrug of the 
shoulders. This group formed a study. They 
were strong, sturdy, sun-browned, and well rep- 
resented the average village women. There were 
lines of care and toil on their hard faces ; some 
had dark hair and some light, but all wore it ar- 
ranged in the same fashion, long, heavy braids 
falling below the kerchief which was their only 
head covering. Their dresses were flannel cut 
like a long, straight coat, fastened at the belt by 
woolen aprons woven in red and yellow stripes, 
reminding us of our grandmothers’ yarn carpets. 
Some carried babies bundled up in small quilts, 
with queer little caps on their heads ; some were 
leading small children, while others were knitting 
or spinning. 

‘* Let us take a walk and see your village,” said 
Slavka, who was the spokesman of the party. 

“‘Za povadaty ” (You are welcome), was tlhe 
reply. 

As they filed out of the hahn yard and guided 
us through the narrow, winding alleys, groups of 
women were clustered together sitting on the 
dusty ground just outside their gates, their hands 
busy with knitting needles or distaffs. Under 
an open porch formed from a projecting roof 
another group of gossipers were gathered around 
a loom, which stood in front of a barred window. 
(See illustration, page 333). Children in little 
straight dresses, closely imitating their mothers’, 
sat or stood on the stones. As we walked on be- 
tween the rows of basketwork twig fences we 
came to the village well, where people were wait- 
ing their turn to bring up the bucket with the 
long sweep, or were carrying away the heavy load 
upon their shoulders. (See page 832.) The 
place was by this time alive with the sounds of 
laborers and their teams returning from the 
fields. Buffalo cows with their rough voices 


were calling to their calves, sheep bleating and 
carts creaking. 

While the dogs kept up a chorus of wolfish 
howls families were eating their evening meals 
on the grassplots just outside their door; and 
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men were smoking and drinking-on the benches 
at the village inns. Returning to our quarters, 
we prepare for the night, locking the door, fast- 
ening the wooden window shutter and lighting 
our candles. The room was full of an unpleas- 
ant ‘‘animation,” and we lay down, but not to 
sleep ; fleas swarmed over the mud floor, and we 
could not escape them. 

‘‘What if we had not brought our beds ?” said 
Mrs. M——, mischievously. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to 
puta blanket procured from the hahn down on 
that mud floor and pass the night ?” 

It was bad enough as it was. I did not care to 
imagine anything worse. How I passed that 
night is not easy to tell, but the long hours at 
length wore away, and we rejoiced to see daylight 
streaming through the cracks in the window 
shutter. We were all in haste to be off, and 
fortunately for us our coachman was in hailing 
distance, having slept on the ground under the 
phaeton, not far from our door. We hastily per- 
formed our ablutions in a limited quantity of 
water and bundled together our effects. Not 
caring to wait for chaii, we swallowed a cold 
bite and mounted our chariot. We dropped the 
required amount into the hands of the hahnjee 
as we passed through the portal, not waiting even 
to challenge his exorbitance. When we reached 
the open plain the fresh air was so grateful and 
refreshing, and the fields so beautiful in the 
early sunlight, we soon forgot the vapors of the 
preceding night. 

‘«Shall we have the same experience to-night ?” 
I queried. 

‘‘Never fear,” answered Slavka. ‘‘ When we 
reach my friend’s house you will be very comfort- 
able. You will then see that some, at least, of 
our people know how to keep house in a nice 
way.” 

This day we began climbing the hills, and the 
scenery was varied and picturesque. As there is 
a price to pay for all things lovely and desirable, 
we found ours was the rough hill road, in whose 
ruts we were soon jolting. We forded streams 
whose waters nearly reached the floor of our phae- 
ton, the banks being steep and precipitous. The 
hills rose one above another, their sides covered 
with green méadows or vineyards of grapes. 
Tiny streams thread their way down the gorges, 
and pour out their waters to feed the larger 
rivers flowing to the plains below. Men and 
women pass us, going out to their work with 
heavy hoes or axes on their shoulders. They 
carry in their hands the bread for their dinners 
tied up in bundles. 

Bright-eyed babies peer at us from the bags 
slung over their mothers’ backs. These same 


> 


bags, or perchance their striped woolen aprons, 
will soon make convenient hammocks for them, 
slung to the boughs of some low tree, within heav- 
ing distance of the spot where they are hoeing. We 
notice that the women in this region wear gar- 
ments of a different cut from those we passed on 
the plains. Instead of the long, coatlike dresses, 
they wear skirts plaited full at the waist, and 
they walk with a long, swinging stride. The 
kerchiefs on their heads are fastened over a high 
hoop. 

We enter a deep gorge whose high walls on 
each side are festooned with drooping vines. For 
half a mile we enjoy our cavern, the landscape 
shut out and the sky overhead. The rich green 
of the trailing vines shows out in bright contrast 
to the brown earth walls. As we emerge we still 
see vine-covered cliffs at our left ; but the valley 
with its verdant plains is at our right, veiled in a 
thin mist. A fountain, whose waters are guided 
to this spot from the height above, pours out its 
crystal stream with a gurgling, rushing sound. 
The stone trough, constantly overflowing, again 
sends a stream down the next declivity. Trees are 
now more frequent; clumps of chestnuts throw 
their shadow over the road, and the hillsides are 
covered in some places with a growth of scrub 
oaks. Flocks of goats are browsing and climbing 
from cliff to cliff, the paths they have beaten 
making them look like terraces. 

As yesterday, we ride mile after mile, seeing no 
one and hearing no sound but the twittering of 
birds and the fall of cascades tumbling over the 
rocks. A clattering of hoofs breaks the silence, 
and we see a train of pack horses carrying boxes 
of merchandise, their drivers dressed in the short 
coat and tight trousers which all the villagers 
assume, and the shopkas on their heads. Next 
comes a village priest in his rusty black gown and 
tall cap, his long hair done up in a knot at the 
back of his head. He rides a lean pony, and his 
wooden saddle does not tell of wealth, to say the 
least. Sitting on the brow of a hill not far from 
the road are a group of laborers eating their mid- 
day meal. The white cloth “headgear of the 
women gleams out brightly in the glare of the 
sun, and in their arms are the queerly dressed 
little babies temporarily taken down from their 
hammocks in the trees. 

Just ahead of us rise the high brown walls of a 
monastery. The grounds outside the inclosure 
are grassy and well shaded, and we conclude to 
stop here for our nooning. A large fountain in 
the hillside pours out its streams through many 
pipes, and here peasant women are washing their 
wooden koreetoes (tronghs), standing on the 
stones, A monk now comes to the gate and in- 
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vites usin. Like most institutions of its kind in 
Bulgaria, this monastery is built around a stone- 
paved court and divided into small rooms, gal- 
leries running around all sides, both above and 


below. The room we enter resembles those in 
hahns. ‘They are evidently used to entertaining 


way farers. 

A servant is ordered to make coffee, and in a 
few minutes brings it from the outdoor kitchen. 
We draw our stools around the little square table 
and discuss its merits, together with the odds and 
ends of yesterday’s feasts. ‘‘ Would we like some 
hlep ?” (bread), asks our host, to which query 
Mrs. M replies: ‘‘Nama nooghda” (No 
need). The brother continues his conversation 
as he stands by the window knitting, unwinding 
his yarn from a small wooden frame he carries on 
his arm. ‘Their order, he tells us, neither drink 
wine nor eat meat; there are but few brethren 
here now; the monasteries are not as well kept 





up as formerly. Why, he 
does not explain. We learn 
from him that it is their 


custom to rent rooms during 
the hot season to people 
from the cities who wish to 
enjoy the fine air and well- 
shaded grounds. ‘ They 
furnish their own rooms,” 
he explains ; ‘‘ their baking 
of bread, meat and vegetables 
is done in their large foorna 
(oven), and so they have all 
things needful.” 

We reluctantly leave this 
beautiful spot, tarrying so 
long to inspect the house and 
grounds that our talikajee 
this time needs no urging to 
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push forward. As our host follows us to 
the gate with his benediction of “ Suz 
Bogum !” (God be with you), we drop in 
his hand the backsheesh (present) which 
was another way of paying for our enter- 
tainment. 

Another hour’s travel brought us toa 
mountain town with narrow streets and 
tall houses, whose projecting roofs shut 
out the light and seemed almost to mect 
from opposite sides. Women were climb- 
ing the stone steps from tlie valley below, 
bent nearly double under the pile of 
fagots they had cut for firewood. ‘It 
is so near Kuster,” remarked Mrs. M——, 
‘that people are even now preparing for 
it.” And in many places those whom we 
met were dressed in festive attire and had 
a holiday air. From the outskirts of the town we 
heard the sound of bagpipes, and approaching, 
caught sight of a circle of young people who, 
with hands joined, were dancing on the green. 
They made a pleasant picture, with their bright 
eyes and fresh, honest faces. (See illustration, 
p-. 333.) The gay handkerchiefs on their black 
braids were decorated with artificial flowers. 
Necklaces of heavy gold coins (the village girl’s 
wealth), handed down from daughter to daughter, 
were tied around their necks, and their belts were 
fastened with large metal clasps. Their white 
chemisettes rose above the low-necked bodices, 
and their short skirts showed their stockings 
knit in many-colored fanciful designs above their 
low shoes. 

We had now reached a high open plain azd 
were nearing our destination. On either side of 
the way shepherds were driving flocks of sheep 
and lambs. 
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DANCING THE ‘‘ HOLA.” 





‘They are going to G »’ said Slavka, “a 
large town three hours distant.” 

‘That is the way they take lambs to market,” 
said Mrs. M ‘«They will be sold for Easter, 
and the sheep driven back. There are villages and 
villages,’ she added, as we neared our stopping 
place. ‘‘This one is in a 
lovely situation. The in- 
habitants are thriving and 
cleanly. You will find it a 
great contrast from the place 
where we staid last night.” 

Shining through the thick 
foliage of the trees, we soon 
saw the red-tiled roofs, and 
the rough gray church, sur- 
rounded by graves on the 
outskirts (page 328). People 
were passing through the 
gate of the graveyard, carry- 
ing herbs and wine to place 
at the head of the mounds, 
as is their custom before the 
Easter festival. This was 
indeed a charming rustic 
villa. Fountains were pour- 
ing out their waters in the 
streets. The fences inclos- 


ing the yards were so covered with climbing vines, 
they looked like hedgerows. Morning glories were 
trained up the walls, and the windows were filled 
with pots of geraniums. We stopped before one 
of the neatest of these cottages, and our hostess 
met us at the gate with a warm hand grasp and 
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words of. welcome. She was a strong, athletic 
peasant woman whose sun-browned face and hard 
hands told of toil in field and vineyard, but whose 
open countenance and kindly smile testified to 
her womanly character. Her tidy and comfort- 
able home showed her housewifely skill. The 
house consisted of sitting room (which also served 
for a sleeping room)—the back room was a kitchen 
—a long open porch, and overhead the attic. 
The divan in the sitting room was covered with 
red flannel. Bright-painted-boxes stood here and 
there, containing the family clothing, and the 
board floor was scoured white as sand could make 
it; the glass in the small windows was clear as 
crystal, and the white cotton curtains were spun 
and woven by the mistress of the house. The 
door opening into the kitchen showed a clean 
stone floor, and bright copper and pewter on a 
shelf over the fireplace, where a kettle steaming 
on the hearth sent forth the most appetizing 
welcome. Gospodeen (Mr.) Evanoff, now com- 
ing in, shook hands and bade us be at home. We 
were soon seated on the floor around the little 
table, six inches high, enjoying the savory stew 
of chickén and rice. The brown loaf was light 
and crisply baked, and the sharp pepper pickles 


added zest to the repast. Our host and hostess 
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did not partake with us, but stood behind us, 
ready to anticipate our wants. When the kettle 
boiled on the coals a pot of fragrant tea completed 
our meal. Gospozha (Mrs.) Stephanka with un- 
ceasing industry rattled her knitting needles as 
she stood talking, now and then stopping to give 
a touch to the baby’s hammock, which hung 
from rings in the ceiling. She had many ques- 
tions to ask Slavka about old friends, and tle 
evening passed pleasantly enough. 

As the sun went down a heavy mist hung over 
the mountains, and the cloud-capped hills, so near 
us. Soon after the night closed in the rain be- 
gan falling in thick, soaking torrents. The kind 
family, retiring to the attic, gave us the sitting 
room for a dormitory. The cushions of the divan 
made the softest of pillows. The light shining 
from the fireplace played in fantastic shadows on 
the whitewashed wall. The sound of the heavy 
rain pouring apon the tiled roof and beating 
against the windows seemed only to increase our 
satisfaction in our safe shelter. Several times 
during the night the noise of the storm and the 
roaring of the swollen river awakened us only 
long enough to help us to realize better how com- 
fortable one could be under the roof of a peas- 
ant’s cot in the Balkan Mountains. 


IN A TEK-PAI. 


By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 


OF course you do not know what a tek-pai is. 
I did not myself until I arrived in the Far East 
and had risked my life in one of them. A tek- 
pai is the prettiest raft in the world. It is made 
of long, straight bamboos, which are the lightest 
and at the same time the strongest wood known, 
These are lashed together with bamboo cross 
pieces, so as to make a very substantial platform. 
There is no attempt made to wall it in or to 
make the floor solid. The sea comes up between 
the bamboos, and the waves break on its end, so 
that the deck, if you may call it sach, is always 
awash, 

The Chinese, ingenious in everything, keep 
passengers and baggage stone dry by the simplest 
expedient in the world. In the middle of the 
tek-pai is placed a huge washtub, breast high 
and large enough for an entire family to take a 
bath in. It is lashed to the main timbers of the 
raft and forms a cabin, which is picturesque and 
very uncomfortable. In using it they first pat 
in your trunk, then all your baggage, and then 
yourself. You perch on the trunk, very much 


as a bird does on a fence, raise your umbrella 
over your head, murmur a faint prayer, and then 
start off on your journey. 

It looka very perilous, but it is really as safe a 
way of locomotion upon the water as is known to 
man, The craft is very light, and whether pro- 
pelled by oars, shoved by poles or driven by the 
wind against its broad sails, moves us swiftly as 
the catamarans of New York harbor. It drives 
through small waves and over large ones. Now 
and then a breaker will fall upon the deck and 
cover the passenger’s head and back with spray, 
and sometimes, though rarely, a combing swell 
will fill passenger, trunks and tub with salt water. 
In this case the boatmen dash forward with co- 
coanut cups and wooden vessels and bail out the 
ridiculous cabin. 

In going through the surf of the beach comes 
the only element of danger. Properly done, the 
oarsmen steer the craft on the top of an incom- 
ing breaker and strike the shore just behind the 
crest of the wave. In a second they are upon the 


sand, seize you and: your belongings, and long 
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before the next breaker arrives have transported 
you far up on the dry beach. 

But when the tek-pai is handled by greenhorns 
the course is not always so smooth. They get 
too far behind the incoming breaker, and are 
struck by its follower at the very worst moment 
possible. Boatmen, passengers and baggage are 
hurled in every direction, and sometimes carried 
back into the sea; and again, the raft itself is 
turned over as if by the hands of a giant, and its 
occupants smitten down by the timbers. 

The best place to see the tek-pai in all its glory 
is at Anping, on the west coast of South Formosa. 
The shore is a great sand bank similar to those 
on the New Jersey coast. Behind it is a rich 
farming country, broken here and there by slug- 
gish rivers, shallow lagoons and arms of the sea. 
There is no harbor unless it be the great ocean 
itself, and the steamships which carry its rich 
commerce are compelled to anchor at sea, far out 
from land. 

Long before the vessel drops it is surrounded 
by these tek-pais. One brings the customhouse 
officials ; another, its consignee ; a third calls for 
passengers on board ; and a fourth brings supplies 
for the officers and crew. 

The boatmen are splendid types of Chinese 
manhood, being erect, symmetric and sinewy. 
They are rather economical in wearing apparel. 
Those who are extravagant use a pair of trousers 
that starts at the waist and ends at the knee, 
while those who are frugal content themselves 
with a pair of swimming trunks. They are good- 
natured fellows, and take delight in chaffing and 
chaffering with would-be customers. They offer 
to take you and your baggage ashore for one dol- 
lar. You express intense horror and offer them 
ten cents. They resent, but finally drop to ninety 
cents. You increase your bid to twelve. If you 
have the patience of a Job you can finally secure 
your passage for about twenty cents. But if you 
are like the majority of mortals you weary of the 
interminable talk and compromise on a half-dollar. 
Even this is not a large sum when you notice 
that your tek-pai has four oarsmen, and that the 
single job has taken them three hours, and that 
in all probability they will not have more than 
one other order during the rest of the day. 

If it is eleven o’clock in the morning the tek- 
pai men tie their raft to the steamer and sit down 
to their morning meal. When the is sea smooth 
they will not even take the trouble of fastening 
their craft, but drift with the wind and tide as 
they satisfy the stomach. Their meal is simplic- 
ity itse!f. It consists of one bowl of rice, one 
tablespoonful of sauce resembling Worcestershire, 
a bowl of cabbage boiled with a small piece of 


ham, a few minnows fried with spices, and some- 
times a handful of raw onions or leeks. Upon 
this diet, which is almost vegetarian, or in which 
animal food is used as a flavor, these men thrive 
and perform their hard labor. t 

When you are once into the tek-pai ind have 
started you realize that the work is not so easy 
a mode of transportation as it looks from the deck 
of the steamship. 

You can hear the breath of the men growing 


. quicker and quicker as the boat proceeds, and can 


see every muscle in the bronze figures ahead of 
you expand and contract like those of a trained 
athlete. Ere half a mile is passed the perspira- 
tion rolls down their bodies from head to foot, 
and in hot weather the oil of the skin follows the 
example of the water. You understand then 
why they are so spare and devoid of fat. The 
tremendous exertion and the hot tropical sun 
simply melt out every particle of fat within 
them. 

If the weather is good and no sea is running 
you steer for some narrow inlet. Entering this, 
you are soon in the lagoon or bay within the 
beach. Here you see other types of tek-pais, 
each as interesting as yourown. There is a fish- 
ing tek-pai, which is either square or rectangula 
in outline, on which there is a seat, aid some- 
times a tub of salt water in which to keep alive 
the fish that are caught. On it will ’< *he fisher- 
men and his boys, laughing and ‘hatting, happy 
as lords, although in all probability the poor little 
craft, worth scarcely a dollar in our money, is their 
sole property on this earth. Further on you pass a 
freight tek-pai, long and narrow, on which is car- 
ried the merchandise from the seaboard up into 
the interior of the island. Some are so large as 
to enable the owner to have a little cabin on the 
after portion of the vessel. They are wonderfully 
welladapted for the business. The heaviest ones, 
when fully laden, do not draw more than eight 
inches of water, while the lighter and smaller 
ones do not take up more than three. 

They are close rivals to the Mississippi steam- 
boat, whose draught was so light that it could 
run over a meadow after a heavy dew. 

Then there are farmers’ tek-pais, on which they 
bring down vegetables and firewood, and above 
all the omnipresent pig to sell to the fishermen 
and laborers of the seaport, 

If you keep your eyes open you will soon see 
that the Mongoii an sailor is as superstitious as his 
European colleague. Many of them wear around 
the neck a talisman similar to the scapular worn 
by Italians. Others have fastened upon their tek- 
pai a ‘joss card,” which is a drawing made by a 
priest and blessed by him, and which insures good 
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luck. 





SECRETIVENESS. 


While still others will have ensconced in a come ferocious pirates and look with profound 
box, securely fastened to the bamboos of the ves- 


scorn upon ordinary thieves and criminals. They 


sel, a little image of the favorite deity of their make good sailors and furnish every year num- 
tribe, town or guild. 


bers of first-class hands to the fleets of steamers 


As a class the tek-pai men are very honest and and sailing vessels, junks and lighters, which 
If they do yield to temptation they be- move the vast commerce of the China coast. 


brave. 


LATE LOVE. 


By ANNIE L, MuUZZEY. 


DOUBT. 

Tis late, dear heart, ’tis late ; 

Eastward the sky is dark, 
The way. it leadeth straight 
Straight down to death's low gate, 
Where Love’s sweet ardor dies. 

For us the morning lark 
With song no more will rise 
To tender, rose-gray skies : 
For us no summer noon 

In golden calm will wait, 
For us full soon, full soon 
The waning, spectral moon. 

Oh, sad, oh, desolate, 

To love so late, so late! 


CERTAINTY. 
Sweetheart, it is not late : 

Morn, noon and night are one. 
Love, godlike, doth create 
And hold immortal state. 

Love knows nor time nor space, 

Nor rise nor set of sun. 
Love runs no halting race, 

Nor backwerd turns his face 
To count the years gone by. 

Of days he keeps no date, 
From death he does not fly, 
His ardors never die. 

Oh, Love, our lord, our fate, 

He knows nor soon nor late. 


SECRETIVENESS. 


By 


Tuey say that women straight must tell 
Their dearest secrets, though they try 
To guard them most securely. Well, 
That’s soon disposed of. ’Tis a lie! 
The Spartan boy who felt the fox 
Tear half his bosom’s flesh away 
And spoke not, is like one who rocks 
And hushes what she fain would say. 


Jutia Ditto Younc, 


There lived but one such boy; there dwell 
Upon this earth a legion vast 

Of silent ones who bear a hell 
About them to the very last, 

And still are wordless, since their speech 
Might kindle jealousy or doubt, 

, And stern control their muscles teach, 

Lest any find their secret out. 


Sometimes upon a merry room 
Black tidings suddenly will smite : 
‘A distant friend—you scarce know whom 
I mean—bas shot himself to-night!” 
And she who loves the dead man slips 


Her word 


in, with a heart like ice, 


And yet with firm and steady lips: 
‘*How sad! I’ve met him once or twice!” 




















“ * DOCTOR, I WANT TO GET 8SCALPED.” 


” 


THE LOST SCALP. 


By GERTRUDE F. Lyncu. 


THEY were all men with experiences, and had 
met together over the dinner table to eat, drink 
and while away a few hours of their busy lives with 
song and story. Most of them, at some time in 
their lives, had been in the West either as tray- 
elers or prospectors, and so the story that Dr. 
Chalmers told touched a responsive chord, deal- 
ing as it did with Western adventure and the 
devil-may-care life of the plains. 

““When I left college,” he began, toying with 
his wine glass, ‘‘I had an idea, which I find is 
shared by most elated graduates, that the East 
wasn’t big enough. I must go where I could ex- 
pand, as the saying is—grow up with the country ; 
so, of course, I turned my back on civilization and 
the ‘effete’ East, and started for the land of ad- 
venture and probable gold. I hadn’t any capital 
but time, an average amount of medical skill and 
a little more than the average student’s knowl- 
edge of surgery. I met tie usual fate of the 
Western adventurer, struck bad luck, went from 
good to bad and from bad to worse, until I finally 
came to a standstill, with even my pluck gone, at 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 3—22. 


one of the meanest, lowest little mining towns 
that the West afforded ten or fifteen years ago— 
and you all know what that means without 
further description. 

**T stuck out my shingle, and strange as it 
may seem, | at last found the opportunity that I 
had been chasing for so many months. I did not 
have much use for pills and powders and all the 
other paraphernalia of the ordinary physician. 
The miners and the cowboys knew little about 
any medicine except whisky, and cared less. But 
my surgical knowledge stood me in good stead. 
Ifardly a night passed but I was called out to 
take charge of some one who had had a quarrel 
and gotten the worst of it. I became as expert 
putting in stitches as a woman gets making 
clothes. They were all generous fellows. If they 
had money I was paid twice over. If they had 
none some one else who had was forced to pay my 
bill, or else furnish an unwilling case for my sur- 
gical skill. I made my little pile there, and was 
just on the point of breaking away from the rough, 
distasteful life, which is interesting only in story, 
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coming back to my Eastern home and using the 
capital I had acquired to start a practice, when I 
was an unwilling participant in one of the 
strangest adventures that befell me during my 
life in that locality, where surprising adventures 
are the rule and monotony the exception. 

‘** Late one afternoon my office door was thrown 
violently open and a young man strode in, I 
call it ‘ office,’ although the room in question, the 
only one the shanty contained, answered equally 
well for bedroom, office and living room. The 
young man was dressed in the style of the plains 
—buckskin trousers, long boots, slouch hat and 
flannel shirt, with pistol and knife as accompani- 
ments. It was so long since a knock at the door 
had been tendered by a newcomer that I didn’t 
notice the omission. You can’t tell from a man’s 
appearance on the plains what his social status 
may be; you have got to wait and hear him talk 
—that is unfailing. I waited, and soon found 
that, notwithstanding his rough exterior and the 
reckless manner of his entrance, he was a gentle- 
mn, as we use the term. 

‘‘Tie had a peculiarly gentle, well-modulated 
voice, which was entirely incongruous with his ap- 
pearance, and you can imagine my surprise when 
he said, with a slow drawl, and not a suspicion in 
his manner that showed he was aware of making 
an unusual request: ‘Doctor, I want to get 
scalped.’ 

** Naturally I concluded he had been drinking. 
As that was tlie normal condition of about three- 
quarters of the inhabitants where I had the mis- 
fortune to dwell, my conclusion was a fitting one. 

**©*Oh, I’m not drank,’ he said, impatiently, as 
if reading my thought. ‘I’m not drunk, and I’m 
not crazy, and I’ve not been betting; but I’m 
going to be scalped, and you’ve got to doit. I 
don’t see any other way out of my trouble.’ 

‘*T resented the masterful tone of his remark ; 
but his weapons looked agyressive, and a pistol 
und hunting knife in the hands of a reckless man 
ure uot playthings, so I concluded to treat the 
matter asa joke. I soon found it was a very se- 
rious joke, even in that land of serious jokes. 
Ile had come to get scalped, and scalped he was. 
That was one of the neatest operations I ever per- 
formed. Iam proud of it even now, and can say 
without egotism that a Piute brave on the war 
path could not have done it neater, and my victim 
to-day is as hale and hearty a man as any of you.” 

Of course ut this pause there were number- 
less questions ; but with a smile the doctor waved 
his hand to enjoin silence, took a swallow of wine 
und continued. 

‘* After 1 had requested an explanation the 
young man hesitated a moment, and then said : 
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***¢Oh, I see, doctor, you are one of those cau- 
tious individuals who want a reason for every- 
thing. I can’t blame you in the least. I sup- 
pose I should if the cases were reversed and I sat 
in the chair of the inquisitor; but you must 
promise never to betray me.’ Of course I prom- 
ised, for my curiosity was in such a rampant state 
that I was willing to promise anything, and I 
shouldn’t tell the story now if there was any 
chance of your ever meeting the hero of my little 
tale. When you hear what he told me I think 
you will agree that I couldn’t do less than help 
the poor fellow out of a very tight place. 

**The beginning of his story closely resembled 
my own. After he left college he caught the 
Western fever, and induced his father, who was 
a man of wealth, to furnish him the funds to 
come West, buy a ranch and make a start in life 
for himself. He was an only child, and his father 
a widower. The parting was hard, but the old 
gentleman had a great idea of his son’s ability, and 
wanted him to astonish the world. He had not 
been a college man himself, and attributed any 
little vagaries he detected to the ‘ varsity mode of 
instruction.’ He fitted him out, gave him his 
blessing, and told him when he got tired of it to 
come back and there would always be a place for 
him in the office and in the home. The young 
man acknowledged that it was selfish to leave his 
father, but he couldn’t bear the idea of shutting 
himself in. THe wanted air, and a good deal of it; 
so he quieted his scruples, took the money his 
father gave him and hurried West. In a little 
while he had run through every cent of it. How 
it went he could not tell. It was a small fortune, 
and in a few months he had nothing but the re- 
membrance of reckless hours. He had nothing to 
do, nowhere to go, and so he wrote back for more. 
I have forgotten what story he told—something 
about the terrible expense of travel, about being 
cheated by sharpers, and a lot more. His father 
knew as little about the West as he did about 
Teheran, and any sort of a story would do. Ina 
little while he received the money. That went 
the same way, only he had learned to spend it 
quicker, so it only lasted about half the time. 
He wrote again without any thought but that the 
supply from which he was drawing was inexhaust- 
ible, and the only thing necessary was to formu- 
late a plausible story. But he had miscalculated. 
The old gentleman’s eyes seemed to be opened a 
little to his son’s extravagance, and it was a bitter 
lesson to him. He wrote him page after page of 
fatherly reproof, and ended by sending him the 
money, with the solemn statement that it would 
be the last. The old gentleman never told a lie 


—even a white one—and the young man appre- 
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ciated the fact that what he had written was to 
be. The letter was quite pathetic and touched 
him deeply. He realized in his careless way that 
he had done wrong, and made all sorts of good 
resolutions. . I can understand how it touched 
him, for I read it. He had preserved that, with 
one or two more, in case I wanted proof of his 
strange story. I believed him when he said that 
he never intended to hurt his father’s feelings. 
What he had done he had done through reckless- 
ness and a too-easy yielding to the temptations of 
youth. Well, his good resolutions melted over 
night. He soon went back to the old life, the 
only difference being that he had grown more 
cautious and the money went slower. He had 
his fun, but it wasn’t quite so fast or so furious. 
However, the end came before long, and he saw 
that he had got to stop. He would have been all 
right even then ; he had still enough to get back 
home and be a prodigal son ; but he fell in witha 
lot of fellows one night, and there was a little 
game, and before morning he was penniless. He 
lived on husks for awhile, but they did not agree 
with him; then he tried hard work, but that 
agreed still less. He had had enough of it all. 
Hic wanted to go home and be respectable, but he 
couldn’t do even that. All this time he was re- 
eeiving letters from his father, praying him to 
live right‘and take care of his money—the usual 
home sentiments which only made matters worse, 
for he didn’t dare write back and tell the truth. 
‘““One afternoon he and a chum of his, who 
had stuck to him through good and ill fortune, 
borrowed some horses and started across the 
plains to visit some distant mines where they 
heard there was work to do—they had reached 
that limit. When night came they camped out, 
and amused themselves by smoking and cursing 
their bad luck. They were surprised there by a 
few Indians, who were scared off at the first pistol 
shot. This furnished them with an idea, how- 
ever, that was better than their original plan. 
After talking over the affair, they hit on a plan, 
and came back to Lonely Alley, the town they 
had just left, to carry it out. Between them they 
composed a letter which would have done credit 
to a war correspondent of Custer’s famous cam- 
paign. The letter was written to his father. It 
detailed in the most heartrending manner that 
midnight encounter with the redskins ; told how 
he and Lee had been ambuscaded by them, their 
money and clothes stolen; how he had been 
scalped and left for dead by a swarm of savages ; 
that after awhile Lee, fortunately, escaped on one 
of the horses, and returned to rescue him from 
exhaustion brought on by loss of blood and ex- 
posure. It was-quite-the most exciting tale of 


Indian adventure that I had ever heard. After 
describing his troubles he begged his father to 
send him money to come home and die. 

** The letter he received in reply was in accord- 
ance with his father’s character. He sent him 
the money not only for his own return, but also 
for that of Lee’s, requesting that he bring him 
back with him, so that he could thank him in per- 
son and perhaps do something substantial for 
him. He spoke of the lost scalp a number of 
times—in fact, he seemed quite curious to see 
how a person could get along without one, and 
wound up with pages of fatherly affection, with 
hopes and plans for their common future, in 
which Lee figured prominently. It was a fine 
example of paternal love. You could see he 
didn’t feel worried about his son’s dying. He 
seemed to consider that just despondency, but 
he did place the most implicit reliance in the 
story of the lost scalp. 

‘*There was some good left in the young man, 
notwithstanding his rough life and deceptions. 
He loved his father, and he simply could not go 
back to him and destroy all faith that the old gen- 
tleman had in his word. He had told the lie about 
the scalp in order to make his story more lifelike 
and to help himself out of a bad place; and now 
he was determined to stand by it and really get 
scalped, to carry ont his design and save his 
father from further distrust. So he had come 
to me to have the operation performed. 

***«Tf I go back to him well and strong,’ he 
said, while his voice trembled, ‘he'll know that 
I’ve been telling lies all along ; that all the letters 
I wrote him were false; that the few faint sus- 
picions he has had of my wild life and extrava- 
gance fall far short of the reality. It will simply 
break his heart. But he can’t refuse to accept 
the evidence of his own eyes. Seeing is believ- 
ing, you know. If L,go back to him without 
my scalp he'll just have to take my word, an 
my previous letters will stand. I’ve got Lee, too, 
to corroborate everything, and I can begin all 
over again and feel that I’m aman once more. 
I think losing my scalp will maké amends for « 
good deal of the past.’ 

**T couldn’t gainsay that—in fact, I didn’t try. 
I got out my instruments, and in a few minutes 
it was all over. It isn’t at all a difficult opera- 
tion. Care is all that is required for one who 
knows how to wield the knife. He was very brave, 
didn’t utter a moan, and in a few days, after 
obeying my directions with a docility which sur. 
prised me and augured well for his future, he and 
Lee returned to his Eastern home, preceding me 
by a few months.” 

** Did you ever hear of him again, doctor ?” 
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‘“‘Twice only. He wrote me shortly after he 
returned that he had settled down to respecta- 
bility, and that it was not so distasteful as it ap- 
peared from a distance. Lee, however, had dis- 
appeared. He couldn’t stand the strain, and had 
gone back to the West with a new outfit and 
plenty of money from the grateful father. And 
once I received a paper and letter—the paper an- 
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nouncing my hero’s approaching marriage to a 
beautiful and wealthy woman whom, in the let- 
ter, he said he had won as Othello did Desdemona, 
with his ‘strange tales.’ Since then I have heard 
nothing, but the sequel isn’t hard to guess. We 
don’t write our friends of respectability and good 
citizenship and able financiering, etc. That, as 
the French say, goes of itself.” 





COAT OF ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE, 


THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER FLAG. 






VER the customhouses of 
the United States floats 
an ensign bearing six- 
teen perpendicular 
stripes, with the na- 
tional coat of arms em- 
blazoned in blue on a 
white field, a handsome 
and symmetrical banner 
that lacks but a few years of 
celebrating its one hundredth 
birthday. In point of antiquity 
this flag can claim precedence 
over the meteor symbol of Great 
Britain established in 1801 ; the 
present flag of Portugal estab- 
lished in 1830; the flag of the 
Empire of Germany adopted in 1870; the Italian 
tricolor established in 1848 ; the Swedish-Norwe- 
gian ensign ; the recent flags of the old Empires 
of China and Japan, and the Republic of Brazil. 

The flag has a history, and an eventful one; 
the deeds achieved under its rustling folds hav- 
ing been chronicled from Maine to Texas, and 
from the gleaming portals of the Golden Gate to 
the barren, forbidding shores of the mysteriotis 
Arctic. 

The perpendicular stripes and pure white union, 
with pennant to correspond, were specially de- 
signed for the purpose of distinguishing revenue 





U. 8. REVENUE 
PENNANT, 


By CapTain H. D. Smitu, UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE, 


cutters from all other types of government cruis- 
ers. The emblazonry embracing the coat of 
arms of the United States was sanctioned by 
Congress, March 2d, 1799, and dignified by the 
President of the United States’ approval on the 
same day, Clothed with special powers extend- 
ing over four marine leagues from the coast line, 
with a penalty of one hundred dollars for its use 
and display by those unauthorized to act under 
its stripes; empowered to enforce its demands 
through the convincing arguments of powder, 
followed by shot or shell, should occasion de- 
mand, this flag with the thirteen stars and six- 
teen stripes was created, not for the purpose of 
designating locations of customhonses, but to 
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emphasize the character and duties of the 
Treasury cruiser. 

History in general has failed to appre- 
ciate the value of symbols, which have given 
ascendency to party, and led armies to vic- 
tory with more certainty and dispatch than 
all the combination of tactics and the most 
disinterested valor. The revenue cutter 
ensign forms no exception to the general 
indifference concerning natioral banners. 
Its special features and character have 
been obscured from the use made of its 
perpendicular stripes on shore, until the 
colors, that should have been maintained 
as the cutter emblem of authority, have be- 
come indistinct and shadowy under the ap- 
pellation of ‘‘ customs or revenue flag.” 


A REVENUE CUTTER OFFICER IN ARCTIC DRESS. 


WHALING STATION, POINT BARROW. 


Barons were usually created on a battlefield, 
when the candidate presented his pennant to the 
king or general, who cut off the train of it, and 
thus making it square, returned it to him as the 
symbol of his increased rank. From these cus- 
toms may be traced the coach whip and broad 
pennants worn by commanding officers of ships, 
and of commodores, and the square flags of the 
admirals of our own and foreign navies. 

When Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, hoisted 
a broom at his masthead, to indicate his intention 
to sweep the English from the sea, the English 
aimiral hoisted a horsewhip, indicating his in- 
tention to chastise the insolent Dutchman. Ever 
since that time the narrow or coach-whip pen- 
nant, symbolizing the original horsewhip, has 
been the distinctive mark of a vessel of war, 
adopted by all nations. This pennant is not re- 
garded as an emblem of rank, but as significant 
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of command, and that the vessel is of a public 
character. 

The Continental frigate Alliance was sold at 
Philadelphia, June 3d, 1785, leaving the United 
States absolutely without a national vessel of any 
description. In the spring and summer of 1791 
ten little revenue cutters were launched, bearing 
the stars and stripes and pennant correspond- 
ing, forming the only armed vessels controlled by 
the government. As a means of conveyance and 
communication along the then unfrequented 
coast line the cutters were frequently brought into 
requisition by the highest dignitaries of the land, 
preferring a trip by sea to the delays common to 
Iumbering coaches and jolting post roads. 

President Washington, on one occasion, em- 
barked on the cutter Virginia, commanded by 
the brave Richard Taylor, who, in return for the 
valor exhibited in many an encounter with the 
enemy during the Revolutionary struggle, had 
been personally selected and commissioned by the 
President for the revenne cutter service. Em- 
barking at Norfolk, the President, amid the 
cheers of the populace, acknowledged the honors 
paid him both afloat and ashore, while the cutter, 
looking her best, swept onward, bearing the dis- 
tinguished chieftain to his mansion at Mount 
Vernon. 

On another occasion the cutter Active sailed 
from Washington for New York, having on 
board George Clinton, Vice President of the 
United States; On the 29th of June, 1807, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when abreast of 
the Capes of Virginia, a squadron of British men- 
of-war, under command of Commodore Douglass, 
lying at anchor, was sighted. The ensign and 
pennant of the cutter was plainly visible, but the 
fact did not deter a shot being fired from the 
flagship, followed by the manning of a large 
barge, mounting in its bows a swivel. The boat 
pulled rapidly toward the cutter, and requesting 
the Vice President to step below, the commander 
of the Active cleared for action. As the smoke 
from the light guns drifted away it revealed the 
boat’s crew in disorder, who contented themselves 
with discharging the contents of the swivel. A 
few shots followed from the nearest man-of-war, 
but with a freshening breeze the eutter continued 
her course, escaping all damage. 

On July 10th, 1797, the frigate United States 
was launched, marking the foundation proper of 
the United States Navy, and rendered necessary 
by the threatened war clond with France. The 
force afloat was rapidly augmented, embracing 
several revenue cutters, all sailing under the en- 
sign and pennant of the United States. 

This continued until 1799, giving rise to much 
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complaint and confusion amongst merchantmen,,. 
who found it impossible to distinguish between 
the light-armed cruisers of the navy and vessels 
of similar proportions and appearance under the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. As 
cutters are empowered by law to fire on vessels 
refusing or neglecting to stop or heave to, Con- 
gress, to solve the growing difficulty, passed an 
act, March 2d, 1799, authorizing revenue cut- 
ters to be distinguished from all other vessels by 
a special ensign and pennant. The President 
authorized, and Secretary Wolcott designed, ‘an 
ensign and pennant, consisting of sixteen per- 
pendicular stripes, alternate red and white, the 
union of the ensign to be the arms of the United 
States, in dark blue on a white field,” and from 
that day the ensign has never undergone a change. 
The stripes represent the number of States admit-; 
ted to the Union when the flag was adopted. In 
1871 thirteen stars on a white field were substituted 
for the eagle in the union of the pennant. 

On August Ist, 1799, Secretary Wolcott issued, 
his instructions to the commanding officers of 
the several cutters to replace the stars‘and stripes 
with the newly devised flag, and from the mast- 
head of the Baltimore cutter Active the ensign 
of the service was first displayed. This vessel 
was commanded by David Porter, grandfather to 
the late admiral, ‘an old veteran of the Conti- 
nental Navy, who loved a fight as some men lovea 
feast, and to whom the sight of a sail at any 
time, which presented the hopes of an enemy, 
gave his blood and spirits a glow of delight. 

Anticipating the law of Congress passed in the 
following March, Captain Porter had utilized an 
American ensign, transferred the stripes, re- 
placed the blue with a white union, and painted 
on the coat of arms. 

The supply of bunting was limited, the mate- 
rial being only obtainable from England, and in 
some instances Secretary Wolcott’s order was 
carried out by utilizing strips of red and white 
cloth with cotton for unions. 

The first reliable bunting made in this country 
emanated from the United States Bunting Com- 
pany at Lowell, Mass., in which the late Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler had an interest. On the 
21st of February, 1866, Mr. D. W. C. Farrington, 
agent of the company, presented to the officers 
of the United States Senate a flag manufactured 
by his company. It is believed to have been the 


first real American flag ever raised over the Capitol 
of the United States. 

A young friend of General Butler’s, in the 
woolen business, acting upon a suggestion from 
the shrewd lawyer, went to England, obtained 
employment in a bunting factory, remaining six 
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months, during which time, by his superior in- 
telligence, he had mastered all tlre secrets of the 
business, Obtaining a recommendation and his 
discharge, the young man went to a hotel, shaved, 
donned a dress suit, and sent an invitation to his 
late employer to dine with him—stating he was 
an American, and lonesome. After dinner the 
manufacturer asked : ‘‘ How long have you been 
in this country ?” 

‘** About six months.” 

‘* Have you traveled far ?” 

‘*No; I have been here all the time.’ 

‘‘ Why didn’t you make yourself known ?” 

‘** You have seen me every day.” 

The Englishman looked his surprise, and for a 
reply the American laid his recommendation be- 
fore him. 

‘You came over here to learn how to make 
bunting ?”: 

The young man nodded ; and thus it was the 
manufacture of bunting was established at Lowell. 

Under the cutter ensign the first prize from the 
enemy was captured in the War of 1812, seven 
days after the declaration of war. It was off the 
Capes of Virginia, and the revenue cutter Jeffer- 
son was the fortunate vessel. 

The cutter Surveyor, during the same war, sus- 
tained a gallant engagement with a superior force 
of the enemy, winning from the English leader 
a letter expressing his admiration of the courage 
displayed in defense of the flag. The cutter 
Eagle, chased by two men-of-war into shoal water, 
landed her battery and crew, keeping the enemy 
at bay until lack of ammunition compelled them 
to retreat after destroying their vessel. At New- 
port the flag waved over the cutter Vigilant when 
she captured the British privateer Dart, that had 
long been the terror of the coasting merchant- 
men, 

Again, on the coast of South Carolina and 
other points along the Southern seaboard, attacks 
from the enemy were met by the blue jackets 
serving under the perpendicular stripes. 

In chasing pirates and wreckers along the keys 
of the Florida and Gulf coasts, breaking up their 
haunts, suppressing the operations of slavers and 
their twin brother, the smuggling fraternity, the 
cutter flag gained for its list of achievments well- 
deserved honors. 

The war with Mexico found eight revenue cut- 
ters co-operating with the army and navy, win- 
ning from those in authority fresh commenda- 
tions for the efficiency displayed. 

From the deck of the historic revenue cutter 
Harriet Lane was fired the first gun of the Civil 
War from the deck ofa loyal vessel. It was off 
Charleston, on the morning of April 12th, 1861. 


> 


The celebrated order of General John A. Dix, 
authorizing ‘‘If anyone attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot,” was 
intended to cover the honor of the revenue cut- 
ter ensign, and the emergency calling for that 
stern mandate formed a stirring incident in the 
history of the flag. 

The revenue cutter McClelland, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, was stationed at New Orleans, 
commanded by Captain John G. Bushwood, a 
Southerner. The day that Georgia seceded Gen- 
eral John A. Dix assumed charge of the Treasury 
portfolio, and William Hemphill Jones, Cliief 
Clerk in the First Comptroller’s office, was sent 
to New Orleans to save, if possible, the revenue 
cutter stationed at that port. Upon arrival he 
telegraphed to General Dix that Captain Bush- 
wood positively refused in writing to. obey. any 
instructions of the department. In reply to the 
message General Dix left the White House, where 
he was staying temporarily, went to his room in 
the Treasury Building, and, obeying the impulse 
of the moment, wrote the following famous dis- 
patch, addressed to William Hemphill Jones, 
New Orleans : 


Aw wre? hag 4 rdefee 
Gitsome al ‘bated de 
a em Vee Him 10100 - 
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FAC-SIMILE OF GENERAL DIX’8s FAMOUS LETTER, 
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The dispatch was copied by a clerk, and the 
copy sent to the telegraph office; the original 
was thrown into a drawer reserved for the pur- 
pose. The original draft, which, General Dix 
stated, ‘‘ was written in haste and with a bad 
pen,” is now, together with the flag that was 
hauled down and the State flag which replaced 
it, in the possession of his son, the rector of 
Trinity Church, New York. The telegram was 
intercepted and withheld from Mr. Jones, and 
thus the treason of Captain Bushwood was con- 
summated, and the flag of Louisiana, a Freneh 
tricolored ensign, bearing in its blue a circle com- 
posed of seven white stars, was hoisted at the 
peak. 

On board the McClelland was a young Scotch 
sailor, an ordinary seaman, David Ritchie, whose 
patriotic heart throbbed with indignation at the 
act of treason he witnessed but was powerless to 
prevent. When the captain and his sympathizers 
retired below to celebrate their devotion to the 
State emblem that had supplanted the revenue 
cutter ensign, Ritchie walked aft, possessed him- 
self of the dishonored flag that had been tossed 
contemptuously aside, and hauled down the usurp- 
ing symbol, leaving the revelers without distinctive 
colors of any description at the main peak. Amid 
the clinking of glasses and general relaxation of 
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discipline appropriate to a 
scene so charged with treason 
and the violation of oaths and 
sacred obligations, the deter- 
mined Scotchman quictly 
slipped over the gangway, 
and, with the two flags secur- 
ed to his waist, swam to the 
low, shelving shores of Al- 
giers, a little town opposite 
to New Orleans, unnoticed 
by anyone attached to the 
McClelland. Upon reaching 
the shore Ritchie sought a 
place of concealment and 
safety for the time being, im- 
pelled with but one deter- 
mination—eventually to de- 
liver the two flags into the 
hands of those qualified to 
defend the national honor. 

It was not until three 
months later that the patri- 
otic sailor was enabled to 
acquit himself of his perilous 
self-imposed task. On the 
evening of April 25th, 1862, 
when General Benjamin F. 
Butler, surrounded by his 
staff, was issuing orders from his headquarters, 
incident to the formal occupation of the city by 
the Federal troops, Ritchie, in his faded and rag- 
ged blue uniform, crowded through the throng 
of officers surrounding the commanding general, 
simply stating’ to those demanding his business 
that he had a message for General Butler. 

Farragut’s fleet, with frowning broadsides, was 
swinging with the tide before the Crescent City ; 
and inferring from his appearance that he was a 
gunboat sailor who had seen hard service, the 
soldiers ushered the blue jacket into the presence 
of the general commanding. Delivering into his 
hands the trust he had guarded so well, Ritchie 
in modest language related the particulars con- 
nected with the discolored bunting, concluding 
with a request that he might again be given an 
opportunity to serve under the folds of his 
adopted flag. And General Butler determined 
upon the spot that the sailor’s faithful ardor and 
intrepidity should be suitably rewarded. Such 
examples of devotion and sentiments of patriot- 
ism were rare in those stormy days,.when treason 
stalked boldly forth in the council chambers of 
the nation and the highest officials were conspir- 
ing against the government. The flags were for- 
warded to Washington, coupled with a special 
message embodying the facts, to General Dix, with 
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U. 8, REVENUE CUTTER AND STEAMER 
** LINCOLN ” AT SITKA, 


a recommendation that Ritchie be rewarded for 
his gallantry by being made the recipient of a 
commission constitatifg him a third lieutenant 
in the revenue cutter service. The commission 
was promptly awarded; the blue shirt of the 
sailor was exchanged for the laced coat of the 
officer ; and the Scotch sailor, possessing a good 
education, backed with aptitude for his profes- 
sion and the natural shrewdness of his country- 
men, walked the quarterdeck with confidence 
and marked ability. He rose to the rank of cap- 
tain, winning from the merchant marine wide- 
spread popularity. Ile was stationed at one time 
on Long Island Sound, where he won high praise 
for his exertions in rescuing forty-seven persons 
from drowning in the Metis disaster, and recov- 
ered seventeen bodies. It was a common custom 
amongst seamen, when their vessels were ashore 
or in trouble of any kind, to comfort each other 
with the remark, ‘‘ We'll come out all right. 
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Captain Ritchie will be round ere long with his 
craft to lend us a hand.” 

The wreck of the City of Columbus off Gay 
Head on that fateful January morning brought 
the revenue cutter flag prominently before the 
public, together with the services of the officers, 
recognized by Congress and the public in a most 
generous manner. 

Under “‘ Winter Cruising Orders,” authorized 
by President Van Buren in 1837, a proud distine- 
tion was conferred upon the revenue cutter en- 
cign. For over half a century the cruisers of the 
Treasury arm of the service have continued to 
maintain a vigilant patrol over the storm-swept 
stretches of the coast, touching a tender and re- 
sponsive chord in hundreds of households by the 
een. 

Throughout the wild and boisterous months 
the cutter flag, from Maine to Hatteras, main- 
tains an unceasing surveillance of the coast; 
and many a thrilling, soul-stirring account of 
battle with the elements—the terrors enveloping 
alee shore; the heroic dash to the rescue in buoy- 
ant, skillfully managed boats; the heaving ice- 
hound rollers ; slippery wreckage and half-frozen 
seamen snatched from the remorseless maw of 
the treacherous ocean—is filed away amidst the 
dusty labyrinths of the Treasury Department, fit- 
tingly bound in red tape, buried and forgotten. 

Mid heavy winds and spiteful squalls, writhing 
breakers booming ominously above the sbriek of 
the gale; bewildered by cutting sleet and drifting 
snow, menaced with hidden dangers increased 
by the deepening gloom of the lowering storm 
cloud, the weary mariner, borne down by fatigue 
aud exposure, welcomes with joy the gleaming 
perpendicular stripes pushing through the mist 
and obscurity, a guarantee of aid and relief, a 
vivid realization in the sailor’s heart that ‘‘ hope 
is brightest when it dawns from fears.” 

On one occasion, on the New England coast,’ a 
revenne cutter sighted a schooner late in the 
afternoon. She was covered with ice, sails slit 
and torn, rigging cased in ice, with the tattered 
shreds of an ensign flying union down. It was 
English bunting, and an appeal for help. The 
sea was running tremendously high, with mercury 
ranging below zero ; but the schooner was boarded 
by a relief party, and the first sight that greeted 
the officer was the bodies of two poor fellows 
stretched on the main hatch, their clothing frozen 
stiff, eyes wide open and staring hideously into 
the wintry sky, while their faces bore evidences, 
in their terrible expressions, of the sufferings 
they had succumbed to. It was the valor of those 
serving under the cutter flag that conveyed the 
battered craft to a haven of safety and ministered 
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to the wants of those who would have perished 
but for the timely assistance. 

Volumes filled with incidents of a like charac- 
ter might be written illustrating the operations 
and value of the flag afloat during the trying and 
exacting period of cach year in the history of that 
symbol, officially termed ‘‘ Winter Cruising Or- 
ders.” 

Ten days after the acquisition of Alaska the 
revenue cutter flag was speeding toward those 
distant shores, floating from the peak of the 
Treasury cruiser Lincoln. It was under the flag 
of this vessel that the government made its first 
attempt to obtain reliable information regarding 
the new acquisition of territory. But little was 
previously known concerning channels, coast line 
or characteristics of inhabitants. 

From that date annual cruises have been made 
to Alaskan waters, adding a vast fund of informa- 
tion covering all subjects pertaining to that portion 
of the world. In threading the perilous depths 


‘of the Arctic, patrolling the turbulent Behring 


Sea with its fogs and treacherous currents, pro- 
tecting the fur-seal interest and promoting the best 
interests of the brutish natives, the revenue cut- 
ter flag has been particularly active and pecul- 
iarly favored, having escaped all dangers and 
surmounted every difficulty. The naval serv- 
ice, through various causes, has had exceptional 
bad luck in those distant, inhospitable routes 
with vessels bearing the letter 8, viz., Suanee, 
Saginaw, Saranac and Rodgers, entailing a loss of 
over $2,000,000. 

The number of whalers wrecked in those peril- 
ous, unknown waters have averaged four per 
year. During three years, under the perpendicular 
stripes, one revenue cutter rescued and brought 
down to civilization over 175 distressed seamen 
and miners; while in another instance 160 res- 
cued seamen stood at one time on the deck of a 
revenue cutter, amid the indescribable terrors of 
an Arctic tempest, their vessels having been 
dashed to pieces amid the grinding ice and re- 
sounding breakers of that desolate and terrible 
region. The value of the revenue cutter flag in 
that land of hopeless, deadly waste and region of 
storms forms one of the brightest pages in the 
history of the cutter ensign. 

The ocean is a battleground, marked with the 
devastation caused by heaven’s fury, to withstand 
which requires as high an order of courage, as 
great an amount of skill and judgment, as ever 
distinguished the world’s greatest leaders. Hor- 


ace has well said that ‘‘ his heart must needs have 
been bound with oak and triple brass who first 
committed his frail bark to the tempestuous sea.” 

This sentiment has peculiar significance and 
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force when compared with the discriminations 
existing between the legislation vouchsafed the 
army and navy, and withheld, as by an iron 
hand, from those battling under the flag of the 
revenue cutter service. Occupying a dual posi- 
* tion as a fighting element in time of emergency ; 
to be clothed with civil functions with the dis- 
pérsements of battle clouds; to patrol by night 
and ‘day the most dangerous length of coast in 
the height of inclement seasons ; to be debarred 
fromthe privileges and safeguards accorded the 
more powerful but no more deserving arms of the 
government; to respond in the hour of emer- 
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gency, no matter how great or the nature of the 
peril, without hope of reward or protection for 
wife or child—such is the position of those who 
serve under and honor the flag denoting their 
branch of the government service. 

The record achieved beneath its stripes, the 
uniform so honorably worn, the country so faith- 
fully served, should care for and protect those 
who have devoted not only the best years of their 
life, but have given health, strength and their 
finest abilities in maintaining masthead high, in 
fair weather or foul, the integrity of the United 
States revenne cutter ensign. 
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By Emma F, 


It is a beautiful property of five hundred acres, 
situated in Southern Colorado. 

The Spanish Peaks, offering their prettiest 
view thirty miles distant to the west, stand like 
friendly sentinels on perpetual guard. There is 
a pleasing sense of security in their neighborli- 
ness, for so ijlusive is the atmosphere, they appear 
quite close at hand. They might appropriately 
be called the Tearful Twins, for almost daily in 
the summer time they are shrouded at some hour 
in misty veils, half concealing and half revealing 
their majestic forms. The Indian name for them, 
Guajatoyas, is applicable to that characteristic, 
signifying ‘‘ water all the time.” However dry 
the surrounding country may be, there is always 
rain on the Peaks. 

Still farther to the west, in enchanting and re- 
freshing perspective, the main range of the snow- 
clad Sierra Madre extends. Throngh a vista of 
summer green, clothing all the lesser elevations, 
their snowy mantles accent a most beautiful 
picture. 

To the north the snowy crown of Pike’s Peak, 
three hundred miles distant, can be seen ; and all 
around us billowy ranges, hills and mountains 
create a rich diversity of landscape. One peculiar 
formation to the east we have called Peccary Hill. 
It rises abrupt and alone from the surrounding 
level, bare and barren on its sides, but with ap- 
parently a ridge of trees defining what might be 
called its spinal column. From the west it looks 
exactly like the back of a peccary. 

Full Moon Hill is directly sontheast of our 
front door, and we so named it because one even- 
ing we espied that beautiful orb resting like an 
immense ball of molten silver directly on top of 
the elevation. 
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We have Cactus Slope, where the branching, 
treelike plants, four to five feet high, are ablaze 
with the glory of their great flaming scarlet and 
gorgeons yellow flowers; Sage Brush Hollow and 
Sunflower Lane, where Oscar Wilde’s insignia 
vary in size only from that of the field daisy to 
that of the single hollyhock—quite modest in- 
deed for sunflowers. Frog field is where the 
little acequia threads its way through the alfalfa 
for irrigating purposes, and the batrachians 
gather on its edges and hold nightly serenades in 
rivalry with the crickets. Wild Rose Ridge is 
densely abloom with the dainty flower, and the 
air everywhere is redolent with its delicate, 
though subtile, perfume. 

The best and prettiest part of the Apishipa 
River runs through a portion of the ranch, and 
its finest trees border its banks there. One bean- 
tiful specimen, the largest on the whole extent 
of the river, we cal? Buzzard’s Roost, because 
nightly thirty or forty of those great carrion 
birds scek rest there. Other trees afford shelter 
to numerous mocking birds, whose wild and varied 
music thrills the air at all times. Wild canaries, 
field larks and magpies in flocks claim permanent 
residence there. It would seem as if every vari- 
ety of bird, from the tiniest bunch of feathers to 
the immense American eagle, had representation 
here. 

The magpies are the most interesting of all the 
feathered denizens. They are beautiful, grace- 
ful birds and very sociable. They come directly 
up to the kitchen doorway and contend with the 
chickens and pet dog and cat for any bone or 
morsel of food thrown out. Their curiosity is 
comit¢al. Their very notes are interrogative, and 
in listening to their chattering one cannot but 
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PICNIC PARTY IN THE CANON, 


believe that they hold 
verbal communication 
with each other. The 
sounds they utter are 
wonderfully akin to lan- 
guage. 

Mischievous beavers in- 
habit the river also, and 
have destroyed much fine 
timber in building their 
dams. Hunting them in 
the winter for their pelts 
would be a profitable oc- 
cupation, as various 
poachers have seemed to 
think.- The ranch has 
long been the property of 
the family of the present 
owner, and numbers of 
ruined jacales and adobes 
are in different places, 
marking the one-time 
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homes of the old peones who belonged to the 
proprietor and worked on the place in the 
time of slavery. ‘Those who are now em- 
ployed to work on the place have their homes 
outside of the ranch, and many little adobes— 
one-room mud huts—dot the country about. 

Quite a village has sprung up within a few 
months, about two miles to the west of the 
ranch, owing to the opening of some coal 
mines there. The nationalities there repre- 
sented are from all quarters of the globe. 
Primitive simplicity necessarily characterizes 
everything. Accommodations are provided 
as quickly and cheaply as possible to meet the 
needs of the people. 

We had been some weeks at the ranch when 
we made our initial trip to the town, or 
‘**Plaza.”” We were looking for a meat market. 
A small, frame-inclosed adobe room bore the 
legend above the door, ‘‘ Meat Shop,” while 
beneath that another roughly printed sign 
read ‘‘ Post Office.” The proprictor of the 
meat part of the establishment, who proved 
to be a sturdy young American, modestly 
apologized for the rough state of things there ; 
but it was really very neat and orderly for 
such poor quarters. His stock consisted of 
three small pieces of beef, each pendent from 
its own hook, and incased in a wrapping of 
white cotton cloth to keep out dirt and flies. 

In connection with the post office part of 
the place the postmaster carries a small stock 
of canned fruits and vegetables. Ile does not 
keep stationery or anything in that line; but 





** BUZZARD'S ROOST.” 
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RANCH RESIDENCE AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS, 


The glorious climate of this 
part of the country cannot be 
overrated. It would be a para- 
dise for consumptives, and grim 
disease of any kind could never 


Viki / hold its own in the pure, in- 
J vigorating ozone ; and even head- 
, aches are unknown. 
MAIL KOUTE ACROSS THE RANCH. 
he will sell you a can of tomatoes for fifteen It is night on Apishipd ranch ; 
cents. ‘lhe grasshopper's whir is hushed, 
A neighboring frame shanty, but a few steps orks dune arte ae pent: 
from the meat shop and post office, is embel- ‘ 
. . . . : n > iachiev ic j 
lished with a large piece of white eotton over its rane —— bey cations oe 
° shugiy tucked In elr trees, 
door, bearing an elaborate attempt at a water- Pat 


And the timid wood pigeons are keeping 


color painting. A green streak of very steep in- So quiet, while rocked by the breeze. 


Satil sat PM d 
clination, in ended to represent a river, has the Adoun by the siver whise cmt panes 
widely distended jaws ofa crocodile protruding 


; ’ J : Reigns silence, solemn and deep ; 
from one side, while directly above this ominous The bee cradles now in the heart of the rose, 


opening a monkey hangs suspended by his tail And the roses are all asleep. 
from a limb of a very 


forlorn and dead-looking 
tree. ‘The printed por- 
tion words the invitation, 
‘‘Drop into Henry’s 
place!” The grim sig- 
nification of the design 
probably never suggests 
itself to the patrons of 
the place, which is a sa- 
loon. ‘Three times week- 
ly a mail carrier, paid by 
the government, comes 
from twenty or thirty 
miles up in the mount- 
ains to the station on 
the railroad for the mail, 
which he leaves at three 
different post offices es- 
tablished at intervals. A FARM BAND. 
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CHARLES READE. 


By Howarp PAuL. 


CHARLES RejpDE, the novelist and dramatist, 
the author of those brilliant novels ‘‘ Never Too 
Late to Mend,” ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
‘Griffith Gaunt,” and the inimitable comedy 
‘‘Masks and Faces,” despite his eccentricities 
and irritable dogmatic outbursts, was one of the 
most delightful of men. You felt so sure of his 
honesty, his unswerving integrity, and his frank- 
ness was so naif and engaging, that anyone with 
the slightest penetration would involuntarily say, 
‘‘Here is a sound-hearted man, with a touch of 
genius and a noble soul.” He was all that. His 
early struggles, his absolute fight to procure ac- 
ceptance for his works, especially his dramatic 
productions, would have disheartened many a man 
of lesser spirit and courage. He used to say in 
those militant, bitter days, ‘‘I am like Goldsmith 
—I shall blossom late ;” and he thoroughly re- 
alized his own forecast. 

When I first met Mr. Reade he was close upon 
fifty years, of age, and he was quite forty-three 
before he made his mark on the public mind. 
Ife was a tall, distinguished-looking man, with a 
broad chest, a bearded face, large, fine dark eyes 
with a soft expression, and his head, which was 
noticeably small when the size of his body was 
considered, revealed a tendency to baldness. Ile 
had a pleasant, vibrant voice which he could 
make heard when aroused and angered, but in 
social conversation he was the perfection of amia- 
bility. He was a trifle deaf, but one of his friends, 
John Coleman, the tragedian, who wrote an en- 
tertaining memoir of him after his death, always 
protested that he was not so deaf as he pretended 
to be. Coleman said this deafness gave him an 
advantage in conversation ; it afforded him time 
to take stock of the situation, and either to seek 
refuge in silence, or to request his interlocutor to 
propound his proposal afresh. It is possible that 
Coleman was correct, but as far as my own ex- 
perience went I never had to raise my voice be- 
yond the usual conversational pitch to make Mr. 
Reade hear perfectly. 

He was a man of moods. I called on him one 
day, and he had in his hands a copy of a journal 
which contained an attack on a play he had 
written, and which had been produced the night 
before. His eyes were aflame, and before he 
hardly said ‘‘Good morning” he burst forth: 
‘‘ Now, hear this idiot—did you ever listen to 
such inconceivable bosh, such utter absence of 
logic and ordinary critical perception ?’— and 
then he read a passage of the article. ‘‘ Upon 


my soul, these fellows who call themselves critics 
haven’t the most elementary notion of their vo- 
cation. How they get pitchforked into their po- 
sitions, with their ignorance, prejudices and want 
of scholarship, passes my comprehension.” And 
then he threw the paper down, heaved a deep 
sigh, and turned to other topics. 

On another occasion, when I paid him a visit, 
his mood was of an entirely different character. 
A friend, an actor whom he admired—and he did 
not admire actors generally—had been reading 
one of his own plays to him, and, it seems, gave 
certain passages with so much effect that Reade 
walked up and down the room, exclaiming: ‘‘ He 
extracted my true meaning, did Ile was 
superb, sublime—there’s a man who can appreci- 
ate a poet and who does his author something 
like justice. I was enchanted, carried away by 
the eloquence of my own words!” And he capered 
about the room like a great boy, his eyes spark- 
ling with delight, snapping his fingers the while, 
until I thought he would finish up with a dance. 
Iie was certainly in tearing spirits, and his egotism 
about his own work was the incarnation of frank- 





ness. No impulse was guarded, no feeling con- 
cealed. What he felt he said straight out and 


took the consequences. In this respect he was 
the antithesis of Dion Boucicault, who entered 
the room a few moments afterward. The Irish 
dramatist would read an article praising or con- 
demning his pieces with equal reserve, and no 
actor who ever lived on the face of the earth, had 
he been Garrick, Talma and Edmund Kean raked 
into one, could have incited in Boucicault such 
an explosion of exhilaration as Reade exhibited. 

It was intensely funny to hear these two able 
men discuss plays and playwrights and sum up 
the merits of the actors who took part in their 
pieces. Boucicault listened to Reade’s opinions, 
and then quietly opposed his views root and branch 
in order to provoke discussion. Reade would con- 
demn, Boucicault would praise; or vice versa. 
If Reade suggested that such or such an actor 
displayed talent or power, the other utterly pooh- 
poohed the idea and protested that he was a mere 
stage machine, who spoke a certain number of 
lines that he had committed to memory for so 
much a night. 

He carried this affected opposition so far that 
I once or twice feared the discussion would end 
in blows. The difference between the two was 


that Reade believed implicitly every word he ut- 
tered, and Boucicault was enacting a réle in or- 
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der,as the saying goes, to draw Reade out, and 
to simply amuse himself. ‘They agreed on sev- 
eral points, however—that Frederick Robson was 
the most remarkable actor in his line they had 
ever seen ; that Sarah Bernhardt appealed to the 
nerves of an audience rather than to their deep 
emotions ; that Ellen Terry was overestimated by 
the general public, was monotonous and wanting 
in subtle, intellectual charm ; and both were dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that Dumas fils was more 
a philosopher and a preacher than a dramatist ; 
a literary man, caustic and clever, but want- 
ing in those qualities that are so conspicuously 
apparent in Victorien Sardou as a playwright. 
Boucicault said if Dumas and Sardou had joined 
forces and done their best, the latter to construct, 
and the former to write, the dialogue of a mod- 
ern play, the result would have been an endur- 
ing masterpiece. I think Boucicault was right, 
as Sardou’s writing is frequently commonplace, 
but he is a master at inventing telling situations 
anil surprises, while the plots of Dumas usually lack 
ingenuity and fail to arouse interest. Of the elder 
Dumas, who wrote the immortal “‘ Monte Cristo,” 
no words of commendation were too strong to 
lavish on him, and Balzac they placed not far be- 
low Shakespeare. One day in their conversa- 
tions Boucicault remarked that there was a great 
deal of tedious twaddle in the Bard of Avon’s 
works he should be sorry to append his name to, 
whereupon Reade, who took his opponent seri- 
ously, said, ‘‘ Dion, don’t be an ass. I know your 
vanity is colossal, but spare me such opinions.” 
And then they went into Hyde Park for a walk. 
Mr. Reade was a methodical worker. He was a 
fairly early riser, and after a nine-o’clock break- 
fast he would go to his desk and work away until 
about two o’clock, when he would put aside his 
pen and look over the papers, go for a drive or a 
walk, or pay visits to his friends. Every now and 
then he would devote a day to his numerous 
scrapbooks. He bought immense numbers of 
journals and magazines, English, American and 
French, and he would snip paragraphs and arti- 
cles out of them and paste them in vast books 
that were duly indexed and labeled, and he seemed 
to be able to turn to any given subject when in 
search of information with curious facility. He 
must have possessed an extraordinary memory for 
detail to remember these thousands of clippings, 
treating as they did of multitudes of subjects. 
One book was labeled ‘‘ Murders,” another 
‘- Thefts,” another ‘‘ Accidents,” ‘‘ Curious Swin- 
dles,” “‘ Jewels,” ‘‘ Violins,” and so on. Sir Ed- 
win Arnold once, speaking of Reade, said : “ The 
encyclopedic variety and range of his notebooks 
ranks among the curiosities of literature, and is a 


monument to his artistic fidelity.” Iam told that 
Sir Edwin himself compiles vast scrapbooks for 
reference, and George Augustus Sala has piles of 
these storehouses of information always at hand 
when he desires to read up on a particular sub- 
ject. Their usefulness is indisputable to all prac- 
tical journalists. 

As an illustration of Mr, Reade’s thoroughness 
in his researches, before he wrote his famous story 
** Christie Johnson,” he resided among the fisher 
folk for a considerable period, and entered into 
the herring fishery as a commercial speculation, 
providing the necessary capital, and often going 
out in the boats with the fishermen at night to 
study the method of their ‘‘ catches.” This was 
certainly a practical method of obtaining the cow- 
leur locale. Among other notable volumes in 
Reade’s study was a collection of letters from 
well-known and eccentric people. There was one 
from Boucicault advising him to cut out the Jew 
and Jackey from his play ‘‘ Never Too Late to 


Mend.” Reade had made a‘‘mem” on it: “ No, 
my old fox! They will outlive thee and me.” 


He wrote his ‘‘ copy,” by the way, on large sheets 
of drab-colored paper, which, he said, rested his 
eyes. His MS. at one period: bordered on the il- 
legible, and next to Henry Irving’s was the most 
difficult to decipher I ever encowntered: So many 
friends railed him about the difficulty of reading 
his letters, and the printers expostulated so fre- 
quently on the obscurity of his “copy,” that he 
reformed his chirography, and toward the end of 
his life wrote more carefully, dotting his “‘i’s” 
and crossing his ‘‘t’s” with scrupulous particu- 
larity. Apropos of Irving’s writing I once re- 
ceived a note from him in New York which I 
could not make head or tail of. I[ submitted it 
to two acquaintances who were used to manu- 
script. They were equally baffled, so I was com- 
pelled to return the letter with a request that he 
would kindly favor me with a translation, which 
he did. The first letter consisted of about thirty 
words, and I could only decipher three. Irving’s 
signature, when he writes in a hurry, resembles a 
wild Chinese puzzle. 

At one period of his life Mr. Reade was a gour- 
mand; but as he grew older he was compelled to 
diminish the length of his menus. He never 
touched soup, and was careful to give his cook 
strict instructions to avoid grease in his plates. 
He was inordinately fond of fish, and he protested 
that fresh herring was the finest product of the 
sea. For a change he would at dinners, at his 
own table, have sole, turbot, brill and salmon ; 
but he could not be induced to partake of mack- 
eral. Southdown or Welsh mutton was his fa- 
vorite meat, and he shirked beef. All sorts of 
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game he indulged in, and fruits and homemade 
puddings (without suet) were his delight. He 
never touched beer, and rarely spirits, and he 
preferred sparkling to still wines. He said that 
first-rate dry champagne gave him a pleasant 
fillip and put him in good talking trim at dinner. 

I enjoyed the privilege of spending a week in 
Paris with Mr. Reade. He had crossed the Chan- 
nel to negotiate with M. Zola the English rights 
of “L’Assommoir,” which was produced subse- 
quently at the Princess’s Theatre under the title 
of *‘ Drink.” We staid at different hotels, but I 
went about a great deal with him, saw him every 
day, and almost 
every evening I ac- 
companied him to 
the theatre or the 
Hippodrome, 
which at that time 
was in great vogue. 
One night when I 
called on him (it 
was late in the au- 
tumn), I found 
him reviving his 
wood fire (he pro- 
tested that French 
gargons could not 
build a fire cor- 
rectly), and he had 
no less than seven 
candles alight, all 
in a row on his 
table. He thought 
French hotels in 
many respects were 
behind the age— 
and in the matter 
of gas in the sitting 
room and some 
other details that 
could be mention- 
ed they certainly 
are. I said to him, 
«« Mr. Reade, I have dined several times with you. 
It is now my turn to play the réle of host.” 

‘All right, my boy—to-morrow, if you like; 
but for Heaven’s sake instruct your landlord to 
be careful to avoid all fatty dishes, will you not ? 
I am not up to the mark just now, and I’ve got a 
Carlyle sort of dyspepsia hanging about me that 
makes me as bearish and ultrabilious as that ¢a- 
cophonous old pedant.” 

I promised to warn my landlord, and if possi- 
ble to have a few words with the cook. I staid 
at a small private hotel in a street running out of 
the Avenue de ]’Opera. 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES READE. 


‘Let us dine ¢éte-d-téte,” suggested Reade. 
‘‘T’m not in the mood to talk to strangers.” 

‘Do you object to a young lady ?” I asked. 

‘*Ts she a literary person ?” 

‘*No; she’s a danseuse—Letty Lind, who was 
once a pupil of mine, a pleasant little body who 
knows more about entrechats and pirouettes than 
books. She’s over in Paris to see the new ballet 
at the opera, and she’s as quiet as a mouse and a 
capital listener. You'll like her.” 

“* All right—but no literary women, if you love 
me. I’m in Paris for a holiday.” 

I quite understood, and it was then and there 
settled. A cozy 
little dinner for 
three, en famille, 
in a private room, 
no dress coat and 
no ceremony. 
Reade detested 
getting into a 
swallow tail, and 
frequently refused 
dining out because 
he hated the tron- 
ble of dressing. 
IIe swore roundly 
that he could never 
find his studs, and 
when he did find 
them he couldn’t 
get them in his 
shirt without a deal 
of trouble. 

I warned the 
landlord about the 
character of tho 
dinner, assured 
him that my guest 
was a most distin- 
guished English 
author—which, by 
the way, did not in 
the least impress 
him. If I had said he was a great banker or cap- 
italist he would have been much more interested. 
IIe promised, however, to instruct the cook, and 
mutually we arranged the menu. 

The evening came ; we dined at six, as we were 
to go to the circus afterward, and Mr. Reade ap- 
peared. ‘The first course was a sole au vin blanc, 
and to my horror it floated in what seemed a pool 
of liquid grease. Reade looked at it and abso- 
lutely snorted with disgust. I rang for the land- 
lord, and pointed to the fish. He expressed his 
regret, and volunteered to go at once to the 
kitchen and look after the dinner himself. | 
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again implored him, as my friend was something 
of an invalid, to keep a sharp lookout for fat ; 
and he certainly did, for the rest of the dinner— 
the vol-au-vent 4 la Toulouse, the selle de mou- 
ton, printanicre gélée, the perdreaux sur canapé, 
the salade Rachel, the épinards 4 )’Italienne, the 
glace tutti frutti and the desserts variés—were all 
that could be desired. As the dinner progressed 
and the Irroy got in its fine work my guest grew 
cheery and chatty, and sent Miss Lind into fits of 
laughter with his anecdotes and quaint epigrams. 
Then he told us stories about the great, valuable 
diamonds of the world, and neatly touched on 
the art of dressing. 

‘There is a period in a woman’s life when she 
thinks of nothing but dress,” quietly observed 
Mr. Reade. 

‘*What period is that?” inquired the little 
danseuse. 

‘‘From the cradle to the grave.” 

“Oh, Mr. Reade, as the French say, ‘shoking 
You are cynical. My poor sex is always catching 
it right and left. We mainly dress to please you 
barbaric men, to appear attractive in your eyes, 
and then you lampoon us for our pains.” 

When the dinner was over Mr. Reade solemuly 
arose, went and stood in a corner of the room 


‘with his back to the table, took something 


wrapped in paper out of his pocket, and must 
have munched for quite five minutes. Both Miss 
Lind and myself wondered what he was doing. 

‘* Perhaps as he’s a dyspeptic he’s taking some 
medicine he carries about with him,” she sug- 
gested, in a whisper. 

People in a general way do not oceupy five 
minutes in taking medicine immediately after a 
hearty meal. I certainly was curious. When he 
returned to the table and poured himself out a 
glass of wine I said: ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Reade, 
but what on earth were you swallowing in that 
corner? And why eat in a corner? Miss Lind 
and I are burning with curiosity to know.” 

‘Well, my dear friends, I’m not a conventional 


person. In fact, some of my friends who know 
me well say I’m a bit eccentric—perhaps I am. 
I'll tell you what I was eating. In coming here I 
passed through the Rue St. Honoré and saw in a 
window some lovely baked apples. If there is 
anything in this world I love it is baked apples. 
I purchased four, and I couldn’t resist demolisk- 
ing them, and so I retired to a quiet corner to 
have my little feast. Pardon me, won’t you, Miss 
Lind ? I know Paul will, for he’s a dab at baked 
apples himself when he gets a chance at them.” 

Of course we thought no more about it, but it 
seemed funny at the moment to see that great, 
tall, stalwart man stand in a corner, like a boy 
who was being punished, turn his back on us and 
eat baked apples ! 

We finished up the night at the Cirque d’Hiver 
in the Champs Elysées, and among the performers 
were a group of acrobats from India, which evi- 
dently set Mr. Reade’s fancy going in an Oriental 
direction, for on our way home he talked ef Iin- 
doo literature and the epics of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata ; of Vedic hymns, the Bhagarat- 
Gita, or “ Divine Song,” Aryan rule, Vishnu, the 
poet Vyasa, and declared that Max Miiller was 
the greatest Sanskrit scholar in existence. Any 
stranger listening to him would have thought he 
had spent a year in Ilindostan studying the lit- 
erature of that interesting country, instead of just 
emerging from a commonplace cireus. But no 
subject came amiss to him. Ile had read deeply 
and remembered, and he adorned everything he 
touched. I have heard him hold forth for nearly 
an hour on the Jacobean pocts, and he would 
mention the names of bards and quote specimens 
of their muse that not one literary man in a hun- 
dred ever heard of. Ile seemed to know Ben 
Jonson by heart, and he had the words of the 
Elizabethan poets and the ‘pastoral Spense- 
rians” at his fingers’ nds. Charles Reade—bless 
his memory !—was a great scholar, and to have 
known and loved him is one of my most cherished 
recollections, 
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By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I nap, of course, heard of Roland Gay the de- 
tective. Most people had. But I had never come 
across him. I accounted myself fortunate in- 
deed when the waiter whispered to me that the 
quiet-looking person, dressed like any ordinary 
gentleman, who. shared the coffeeroom with me, 


was no other than the great Gay. 
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**What is he here for ?” I inquired afterward. 
Mr. Gay seemed of a retiring disposition, and 
soon left me to myself. 

‘© Who knows, sir ?” retorted the waiter. 

I ought to have blushed for my innocence. It 
was not in the least likely that so astute a person 
would declare his business as openly as people 
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ask for ham and. eggs or a chop for their break- 
fast. 

Later in the evening, however, I had again the 
good fortune to find myself alone with Mr. Gay. 
We were in the smokeroom of the hotel, just he 
and I. 

Ere long I could not contain myself. We had 
exchanged commonplaces, but had got ‘‘no for- 
rarder.” I felt that I was talking under false 
pretenses. 

‘* By the way,” I said, ‘‘ it strikes me as silly to 
pretend that I do not know who you are, Mr. 
Gay. I’m very glad to meet so famous a per- 
son.” 

His smile was good to see. It came and went, 
however, with remarkable suddenness. 

‘Oh, well,” he replied, ‘‘ that’s all right. I 
don’t know that I’m altogether so sharp as the 
papers make me out to be. But I do my best.” 

‘‘So I should imagine the rogues say whom 
you run to earth. Your profession must be about 
the most exciting we men divide among us.” 

‘* Perhaps,” he admitted. 

‘* And the most satisfying.” 

‘Far from that.” 

‘Ah! but I am speaking of it in the hands of 
its leaders—men like yourself. Of course an un- 
skillful man must often have to groan over fail- 


ure 


‘*Ay; but most of us are that at first. None 
more than we, I should suppose.” 

‘SNo ?” 

“Fact. Do you remember the Comrie affair, 


fifteen or sixteen years ago ?” 

‘The Comrie affair !” 

No; at all about it. 
Could not even guess whether it was a murder or 
an embezzlement. 

‘Well, then, I’ll tell you if you like,” said Mr. 
(iay, amiably, as became his name. ‘‘I ought to 
have it at my fingers’ ends, for it made me. And 
yet I was never nearer losing it altogether. 
Chance, good luck, or what you please to call it, 
that’s the best friend a man in the service has. 
He’s a lump of silly pride if he thinks differ- 
ently.” 


I remembered nothing 


I signified assent to Mr. Gay’s words, though, 
of course, I did not agree wholly with an opinion 
that robbed him so deliberately of the credit that 
most people gave him for his talent as a sleuth- 
hound. 

** No, no,” he said, shaking his head ; “ it’s just 
luck. The old heathens who made a god or a 
goddess of Fortune weren’t so far out of it. But 
I'll tell you about the Comrie case, and you shall 
judge. 

‘‘The facts, short, were as follows: A rich old 
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gentleman and his daughter lived in a big house 
in Lanarkshire. His name was Comrie. In his 
younger days he had traveled a deal, and in his 
travels he had spent a large sum of money on 
gems, cut precious stones and intaglios. His col- 
lection was about the finest in the Lowlands, not 
to say in the North. It was valued at many thou- 
sand pounds, and all kept in that country house 
of his, instead of at his banker’s. You see, he took 
as much pride in the things as a mother in her 
child, and wanted always to have them by him to 
finger and handle. 

‘*One morning, when I had been only two years 
in the service, news came that Mr. Comrie had 
been found dead in his library, and that about a 
handbagful of gems was missing. Taylor, Mr. 
Comrie’s valet, was also missing, and so was a 
woman named Farquharson, who was Miss Com- 
rie’s maid. Miss Comrie herself had gone away 
to some relatives, and had left her maid behind 
at the Grange—as the place was called. 

‘‘It seemed a pretty plain case, you see. Of 
course the valet had killed his master, and the 
maid was an accessory, before or after the fact. 
They had got off with their plunder, and it be- 
hooved us to catch them. 

“**An easy job for you, Gay,’ said the chief, 
when he put it on me. ‘The man’s young, and 
he’s bound to be indiscreet, having a woman with 
him. In less than a week I expect you’ll have 
them. ‘Take my blessing and go.’” 

Mr. Gay shook his head. 

**That blessing,” he continued, ‘‘ didn’t seem 
to do me much good. Of course, though, I was 
a bit handicapped by being rather late. This 
Mr. Comrie was used to spending his evenings in 
his library, where he was waited on by no one ex- 
cept Taylor ; and he’d go to bed when he pleased, 
any hour, and not want his valet till he rang 
his bell, which was often as late as ten or eleven 
o’clock. Yon see, too, his library was only ap- 
proachable through his bedroom, so that the 
maids weren’t likely to come upon him the first 
thing. That arrangement was naturally for the 
protection of his precious stones and things, but 
I thought it a deuced bad plan when I came to 
the house and understood what a start those two 
had got through it. 

**T didn’t get down there till nearly two o’clock, 
and for anything I could tell the murder had been 
committed at eight or nine o’clock the evening 
before. In fact, that was so: the doctor’s evi- 
dence confirmed it, and so did the coincidence 
that no one in the house had seen either Taylor 


or Farquharson after supper time. Of course 


these two didn’t go with the rest in the servants’ 
hall, but they were generally on view somewhat. 
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Tt was their not showing up the next morning by 
nine o’clock, combined with Mr. Comrie’s silence, 
that set the housekeeper first wondering and then 
suspicious. 

‘Thus it was twelve o’clock or thereabouts 
before I could leave Glasgow for the Grange, and, 
as I said, two o’clock before I reached the house. 

«That gave them a terrible pull over me. An 
Anchor Liner had left that very morning, and 
there were five emergency passengers, any two of 
whom, from the description, might have been my 
birds. Indeed, I was disposed to think they were 
trying that very tempting but hopeless way of 
escape. Eventually, though, information from 
the other side proved that I was wrong on that 
clew. 

‘* And, worse still, by then I hadn’t the ghost 
of a substitute clew. They had got off wonder- 
fully well. No one for ten miles round had 
sighted two persons even conjecturally answering 
to them on the night. I could only guess they 
had schemed it out cleverly beforehand, arranged 
for disguises, and got to Glasgow at daybreak or 
thereabouts, holding their heads high as honest 
folks. My chief agreed with me. I believe he was 
as disappointed as myself, but knowing all, he 
could, he said, excuse my failure. 

‘‘It remained to be seen if they would betray 
themselves by means of their plunder. We were 
prepared for them on this score. There wasn’t a 
jeweler in the country (I might almost say not a 
purchaser of that kind of antiques abroad) who 
was not warned about them. 

‘‘TIowever, August came, and still we were 
quite in the dark. 

“They had done away with Mr. Comrie in 
April. You will see that it began to look healthy 
with their chance. 

‘‘T worried myself to death almost about the 
affair. It was a terrible disappointment to me, 
and I had felt foolishly confident at the outset. 
All the while, though, I expect I was learning 
some grand lessons. And not the least of them 
was the need we have of being patient firstly, sec- 
ondly and lastly. The man who hasn’t acquired 
a rare stock of that useful virtue won’t do much 
in our business. It’s a dull virtue, I grant you, 
but it has rare bottom to it. 

‘And so, as I said, it was August, and I was 
about done up with anxiety and running about 
to no purpose. 

*** Look here, Gay,’ said the chicf to me on 
the 4th of the month, ‘ you mustn’t break down. 
You’re something of a fisherman, aren’t you ?” 

*“<T was, and confessed it. 

‘*«Then you'll do me a favor to take two or 
three weeks’ holiday somewhere, and try some 


flies a fellow has sent me. I don’t think much 
of them.’ 

**The dear old chap couldn’t have offered me a 
bait more sure of hooking me. The very next 
day I was on board the Clansman, and trying 
my hardest to forget the Comrie murder. 

‘I didn’t stop at Oban. I looked at the map 
and the ‘Sportsman’s Guide,’ and chose the very 
remotest fishing place I could. You don’t know 
Barra, I suppose. Few people go there. It’s just 
the southernmost of the Outer Hebrides Islands, 
with two or three lakes about chock-full of trout. 

** The captain of the boat said I’d find it quick 
enough. And sure enough I did. There were only 
two visitors there—a middle-aged man with a 
black beard and a good-looking youth. They 
had been in the island for six weeks, they told 
me, and they excused themselves for their rather 
rough manners (so they said) on the plea of this 
isolation. Now, their manners were really not at 
all rough. The younger one was quite geutle- 
manly and pleasant, and the other was not more 
reserved than about half the men one meets in 
traveling. 

**T soon saw, however, that they did not care 
for my company. They never asked me to fish 
with them, and ate their meals apart from me. 
In the evenings, too, when most men chum over 
their pipes and Scotch, they left me to keep thie 
smokeroom warm. ‘To be sure, the younger one 
didn’t smoke, but it seemed odd that they should 
taboo the smokeroom on his account. 

“*T hadn’t been in Barra four days when I heard 
these men were going elsewhere. The landlord 
told me so, and I said I was glad to hear it. 

‘*«They’re not my sort,’ I said, ‘any more 
than I’m theirs, if I may judge from their man- 
ners.’ 

**Then the landlord, with a wink, let me into 
a secret that startled rife. 

*** Between ourselves, sir,” he whispered, ‘ one 
of ’em’s a woman. They’ve got some game on, 
though I don’t know what it is.” 

*** Are you certain ? I asked. . How my heart 
beat, to be sure! 


“*<« Well, he wears stays, anyway was the re- 
ply. 

‘That did not seem conclusive. But my pro- 
fessional instinct was now revived, and of course 
the Comrie case rushed to my mind. 


“¢<Tt is the unexpected that happens,’ I said to 
myself. 

‘“‘That afternoon I made upa little plan. If 
(as it might be) these two were my two, then the 
man’s beard was false. It behooved me to test it. 

‘*T made up a most fetching cast of pike hooks 
set back to back—in all, three pairs of them. 
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Mr. Gay leaned back and contentedly sipped 
his whisky. 
I thanked him for his story, but did not agree 


with him that chance deserved all the credit in 
the Comrie conviction. 


“You might have failed to get his beard off ; 
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you were not bound to identify them as Mr. Com- 
rie’s assassins, and——” 

*©Oh, but,” sai 


| Mr. Gay, “ when I learned from 
the maid that 


never once had she seen their port- 
manteanx open, I put my two and two together.” 
‘Which seems the more to your credit,” said I. 
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CAMEOS AND CUT GEMS. 


By THEO TRACY, 


Ir is like opening the pages of a romance full 
of new and startling thought, to examine a strong 
box or a jewel case filled with cut gems that 
decked the fair necks and rounded arms and 
taper fingers of beautiful women whose very race 
has perished centuries ago. Here and there 
among the gems are curious amulets; some of 
them have come’ home stained with the lifeblood 
of warrior sons who wore them tenderly and 
proudly away, placed just above their hearts, 
after they had been consecrated beside the “ ora- 
cles” or blessed in the temples of what we call 
‘‘pagan deities”; others have been pressed to 
thrilling, passionate lips by returned wanderers, 
to whom they have been very precious talismans 
in conflict and in trial, in hard-won victory or in 


patiently endured defeat—on whose ficld the 
greater victors are sometimes found. 

Towering obelisks, splendid arches, magnificent 
victory columns, each tells in its own way a na- 
tion’s story; but the tiny souvenirs time has so 
kindly ‘preserved for us draw us indescribably 
near to the people who made their nations ; they 
are souvenirs infinitely more precious because we 
may read in them home life, controlling senti- 
ments, human passions ; because they take these 
people of ages upon ages ago quite ont from the 
time and wonder mists that have surrounded them 
and give them to us warm, living, sentient, very 
like ourselves in human sentiments and human 
passions. And what serves more fully to demon- 
strate the fallacy of our own arrogant boast, that 
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each decade has brought us greater skill and more 
poetic sentiment than the past even dreamed of, 
than these little relics artist genius designed, art- 
ist hands fashioned and changing fashion helped 
control centuries before Moses traced the words 
of the Divine Law on the grandest intaglio ever 
made, and the Levitish priests wrote the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel on the twelve pre- 
cious stones that enriched the sacred golden 
breastplate ? The jewel intaglios and cameos 
these people have left call up picture after picture 
and whole processions of pictures of fair or dusky 
beauties, as the special circumstances might be, 
tripping with exquisite grace to rhythmic melody 
in a glory of odorous flowers and gorgeously 
wrought and tinted gauzes intermingled with bar- 
baric chains of gold and loops of marvelous 
pearls. 

The tiny jewels thus made for woman’s adorn- 
ment are fair and wonderful, and sweet in their 
associations, but they fail to stir the heart like 
these symbolic talismans that we know were so 
carefully strung as parting gifts and blessings ; 
these little amulets whose messages and tokens of 
success and protection and fidelity the recovered 
wisdom of later years has taught us to discipher ! 

The earliest Egyptians of whom we have any 
record were wont to fashion their jewels, whether 
for ornament or talisman, in the scarabs that we 
of to-day are apt to so inseparably associate with 
the form of the sacred beetle ; they made them of 
carnelian and pietra dura, and surrounded them 
with hieroglyphs and characters that meant love 
and constancy, fortune and benediction. For 
these scarab forms the Phoenicians and Etrurians 
substituted round or cylindrical pietra-dura peb- 
bles, with a talismanic motto or symbolic sketch 
engraved in the lower edge, which had been care- 
fully ground and polished ; but whether in Egypt 
or Phenicia or Etruria, the little amulets were 
always worn about the neck, until—and we vare 
assured it was quite by chance—the holes for the 
cords or chains by which they were suspended be- 
came so enlarged as to admit a finger; and thus 
the first ring, which was also a seal, happened 
into existence. 

Although the arts of cameo cutting (or bas-re- 
lief in stone) and intaglio working (or incisive 
cutting) were conceived by the Egyptians, it was 
in, Greece that they assumed symmetry; from 
Greece they traveled with Grecian spoils and 
Grecian customs into Southern Italy, and then 
they worked Tieir way gradually up through Flor- 
ence and. Naples and Milan, and other Italian 
cities, finally retracing a portion of their route 
and reaching culmination in Rome. The Pom- 
peian cameos and intaglios, of which the National 
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Museum in Naples has such rich store, tell the 
story of that luxurious and sensitive and sybarit- 
ish city with strange intenseness. The gem of 
private collections, and in fact a rival of any 
collection, is owned by that poet. worker in pre- 
cious stones and precious metals, and that sure 
historian, Signor Augusto Castellani, director of 
the Capitoline Museum of Rome, and inheritor of 
all the delicate secrets of the Etruscan jeweler’s 
art. 

It was many thousands of years ago that the 
beautiful art of gem cutting was conceived, prac- 
ticed and forgotten—buried under the ashes of 
time and disaster; it was not until the days of 
Alexander the Great that the symmetric finish 
and beautiful resurrection began ; the text books 
of this resurrection were the exhumed treasures I 
have mentioned, of Egypt and Pheenicia and Etru- 
ria ; its school and students were in and of Magna 
Grecia (Southern Italy). Progress and develop- 
ment were rapid and undisturbed from the be- 
ginning of this renaissance until such jewels be- 
came favorite imperial ornaments, and choice 
gifts of distinguished and loving favor, not only 
from emperor to emperor and imperial subject, 
but among the richer class of citizens. Among 
the favorite designs of those days were portrait 
heads of ruling sovereigns, representations of 
deities and inscriptions of symbolic animals. 
Many times these were used alone, but occasion- 
ally symbolic words were placed about them, and 
sometimes they were bordered by the twisted 
Etruscan cord ; occasionally, too, even in those 
far-back days, the cuttings were reproductions of 
antiques, the winged horse of Phenicia being a 
chief favorite. 

The luxurious Augustan age was a period of 
marked advance in the art, but even the produc- 
tions of that time were outrivaled by those made 
under the rule of the splendor-loving Medici, 
and both find themselves fully equaled to-day by 
the exquisite creations of the cameo and gem 
artists of modern Rome. Fashion has become 
prime mistress of the art again, and demands that 
the traveler in this classic land should return, 
not only with the cut semblances of Roman and 
Grecian heroes and sovereigns and symbolic fig- 
ures, but with the likenesses of dear living ones 
made thus imperishable. One of the most beau- 
tiful intaglio necklaces I ever saw was in cut 
gems, each of a different tint, but all blending 
most artistically and joined by light-twisted 
Etruscan cords; there were eleven of these fair 
and indestructible cuttings, and each was of a dear 
home face. A pair of beautiful onyx cuff but- 
tons I saw, set around with pearls and diamonds, 
represented the heads of the two children who were 
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to take them home as a gift to their father and 
mother. It is a beantiful innovation, is it not ?— 
one that fully deserves to become a custom, and 
that really is becoming, more and more so each 
year. 

The periods of Augustus and the Medici pro- 
duced the majority of the antiques that are so 
enthusiastically received at present. The custom 
of cutting and engraving with diamonds has de- 
scended from those carly days through a long 
and most interesting ancestry of flint, chalcedony 
splints and corundum to that species of diamond 
that is known as adamant, a gem nearest of kin 
to the beautiful white sapphire. 

The demand for antiques has been so great, 
the ‘‘ dust of centuries ” has so blinded the eyes of 
travelers in foreign lands, that temptations have 
been offered too powerful for the honesty of 
many so-called ‘‘gem dealers” to resist. The 
result has been the springing up in 
these latter years of diverse kinds 
of antiques ; so there now exist real 
antiques whose misty dimness, like 
a breath on crystal in a frosty 
morning, is not the result of an 
acid bath; forged antiques, which 
pass for the real, and are sometimes 
made entire and sometimes by skill- 
fully piecing out a bit of a genu- 
ine antique ; and modern antiques, 
which are just what they honestly 
claim to be, modern cuttings of 
antique subjects done with the deli- 
cate fac-similes of real antique tools, 
for the entire outfit used by the Lower Side. 
cameoists of the most ancient time 
has been discovered and is exelu- 
sively used to-day by every first-class cameoist and 
intaglioist. The modern antique is often by far 
the most satisfactory, and quite as beautiful as 
any old antique that may be found. 

There is a whole vocabulary of special terms ap- 
plied to gem cutting, either in relief or incision ; 
a few of these it is imperative for everyone who 
has the slightest real interest in cut gems to un- 
derstand. The word ‘‘cameo” itself is simply 
a name used to distinguish bas-relief or alto-re- 
lievo cutting in stone or shell from intaglio cut- 
ting. Pietra dura is a general or class name ap- 
plied to onyx, sardonyx, agate, jasper, chalced- 
ony, topaz, amethyst and plasma, a gem which 
bears the same relationship to an emerald that a 
brilliant bears to a diamond. Carnelian, flint 
and jade are among the chief favorites in softer 
stones; onyx is a Greek derivative whose orig- 
inal means “finger nail.” Dr. Archibald Billing, 
in his charming work on gems, tells us that ‘if 
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Intaglio in Cameo, or Relievo, 
on Upper Side. 
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one of the layers of an onyx is orange, brown or 
red sard the stone is a sardonyx; if there is a 
stratum of bloodstone in the onyx it is called the 
bloodstone onyx; if the onyx is colorless and 
translucent it is chalcedony onyx; if it is a neu- 
tral, undecided tint, like gray, and semi-opaque, 
it is simply an onyx.” 

The sapphire, from its hardness, has been 
thought impossible for gem cutting, so a wonder- 
ful work very recently accomplished by Signor Cas- 


tellani is the centre of wide and admiring atten- 
tion; this is n ng less than the entting cf a 
scene from the famous battle of Dogali, in a 
splendid sapphire, perhaps an inch and a quarter 
in diameter; there are scores of figures in the 


scene, each in strong action and each minutely 
perfect. 

Besides the precious stones that are used for 
cameo cutting, there are beautiful shells that 
come from the Baltic and the Red 
Seas and the Indian Ocean. The 
shells are of two variéties. One is 
called the ‘‘sardonyx” shell, and 
naturally resembles the sardonyx in 
its various tinte, the darkest being 


Relievo on Upper rarest and most valuable; the other 
Side. 


cameo shell is called the “rosso,” 
and varies in its foundation tints, 
from exquisitely delicate pink to 
vivid pomegranate red ; the shells 
weigh from one-half kilo to a little 
more than two kilos. Each shell is 
of three strata; first, the rough, yel- 
lowish outside, whose excrescences 
in form and depth determine the 
figures to be carved on it; second, 
the creamy-white central stratum ; 
and third, the dark-brown or red stratum, which 
is the foundation. An onyx is of only two 
shades usually—white;rabove a dark background ; 
sometimes a medium or mixed tint intervenes be- 
tween the upper and lower strata; years of pa- 
tient and delicate study have produced a work- 
ing of this middle stratum that gives it the ap- 
pearance of an almost vaporous cloud stratum, 
with which the most beautiful effects are given. 
Cameo shells cost very littlh—only from five to 
ten or fifteen francs each; the longer and the 
more delicate the work required, the greater the 
ultimate cost. Shell cameos are much more 
quickly finished than pietra-dura cameos, and 
much more easily broken, therefore their first 
cost is much less. It requires from a week to 
ten days to finish a good shell-cameo portrait, 
and it costs from 70 to. 100 lire ($14 to $20). A 
pietra-dura duplicate of the same portrait would 
cost at least three times the first amount, and 
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would require from three weeks to a month in 
the working. 

The tools used in shell-cameo cutting are called 
‘‘boletti” ; they look exactly like four-sided shin- 
gle nails, finished in oblique diamonds at the 
working ends; they are made of steel, and are of 
different sizes, from that required for the coarsest 
outer clipping to that used for the delicate finish 
of curls and ornaments. 

The tirst step in shell-cameo working is to cut 
the shell into little rounds or ovals the size of the 
desired ornaments, and then to rub these bits 
first with pumice stone and after with emery and 
oil. Before the art cutting, which is all done by 
hand, the bit of shell must be mounted on a little 
spindle-shaped handle with a flat head, in which 
it is firmly imbedded with wax. The boletti are 
of three kinds or varieties: the Zima, or file, for 
the rough outer coat ; the ciappole, for the larger 
and coarser clipping; and the ¢riangolo, for the 
most delicate finishing touches. 

Pietra-dura cutting is entirely different from 
cutting in shell, and is done, as already stated, 
with identically the same kind of tools that were 
used in the Alexandrian and Augustan ages ; be- 
cause the entire process is rotative, the instru- 
ments are called ‘‘rotini”; the swiftness of the 
rotation is entirely regulated by the amount of 
foot pressure applied to the little machine that 
carries the rotini. 

There is only one point of similarity between 
the shell and the pietra-dura processes ; both are 
mounted on the little spindles for handling, but 
the pietra dura is imbedded in cement instead of 
in wax. 

The fac-similes of the ancient instruments with 
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which modern artists do such exquisite work are 
very thin, closed wheels, the largest about a third 
larger in circumference than a silver quarter of a 
dollar ; they are all made of the finest steel, and 
have knifelike edges. The process is very inter- 
esting ; the design selected to be wrought is out- 
lined on the upper or white face of the stone, 
which is then held firmly against one of these 
knifelike little wheels for a threadlike cutting ; 
after this those parts of the white [stratuin which 
intervene between the design and the outer edge 
are removed with another rotino, operating in 
gougelike fashion, but used with the greatest care, 
for the least error in direction or the slightest 
variation in touch may completely spoil a cameo. 
The first two steps having been accomplished, an- 
other rotino is substituted, one with a sloping or 
graduated edge and considerably thicker than the 
first and second ; it is with this rotino that the 
different elevations of the relief are made. A 
whole series of rotini is brought in use afterward, 
each rotino growing smaller than its predecessor ; 
the last is as fine as a fine needle point, and must 
sometimes be used under a powerful magnifying 
glass. 

The arranging of light in a cameoist’s cor- 
ner (for the work itself is done in a very tiny 
space) is most important ; the upper part of the 
window and a depth of perhaps a yard into the 
room are heavily shaded, so that every particle of 
light is concentrated directly on the cameoist’s 
little workstand and the cameo itcelf. It is al- 
most impossible for one not a cameoist to com- 
prehend the amount of time, patience, adroitness 
of hand and artistic knowledge that are all fac- 
tors in the final perfect development of a pietra- 
dura cameo. The cutting of cameos and intaglios 
is the most sensitive of arts, one that to achieve its 
highest perfection must be executed literally con 
amore, which includes enthusiastic patience and 
its nameless kindred details. All through the 
work baths of diamond dust and oil are applied 
to the edges of the rotini for facilitating their 
progress, and the greatest care is taken in the 
preparation of the diamond dust itself, which 
must be pulverized to twice its usual fineness 
and then put on a little steel plaque and ground 
still again with oil. 

If the design to be executed is a portrait two or 
three sittings of the subject must be given before 
the design is drawn on the stone or shell; then a 
tiny clay or wax bozzetto (model) is made, and 
then another and another, if need be, until the 
desired effect is produced. As a sort of negative 
of the cameo or intaglio portrait a tiny cast in 
gesso (plaster) is taken, and then the cutting it- 
self may be commenced. The processes for an 
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‘* AURORA.” — CAMEO BY DE FELICI. 


antique reproduction or for a ‘‘study” are pre- 
cisely the same, with the exception of the sittings. 
The making of wax and clay bozzetti (especially 
wax) has become a fascinating occupation for 
ladies of artistic genius, the names of two royal 
princesses having now attained great prominence 
on the list of cut-gem modelers. A strong prefer- 
ence is given to wax for this modeling, becanse it 
is clean and plastic, and because it may be put 
away for weeks, if need or fancy dictate, and then 
taken out again and the work resumed at exactly 
the stage where it was interrupted. An example 
of what may be done in gem cntting itself, through 
woman’s delicate handling and exquisite percep- 
tion, was seen at the London International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, for two of the gems of the mem- 
orable collection shown there—two works that 
were constantly surrounded by admiring and won- 
dering crowds—were executed by the Signorine 
Elisa and Elena Pistrucci, of Rome. ‘‘ The Death 
of Adonis” and a beautiful “ Zephyrus” were the 
titles of those beautiful cuttings. The genius of 
these ladies was their birthright, for they were 
daughters of the great artist who was proclaimed 
‘* king of cameoists” by two nations. 

Nearly contemporaneous with their father, Be- 
nedetto Pistrucci, was that other great cameo- 
ist, Girometti, of the Royal Italian Mint, who 
achieved wide renown for his marvelously seulpt- 
ured cameo portraits. Saulini, and then Verge, 
who appeared a little later, also won great fame 
for the grace and beauty of both designs and 
cameos. Of to-day’s most distinguished artists 
is De Felici, whose latest works are a most exqui- 
site ‘Aurora ”—whose figures seem actually float- 
ing in the changing mists and soft clouds of the 
sky—and a beautiful portrait of Gladstone. There 
is also the yonnger Vergé, the grace of whose fig- 
ures and the artistic finish of whose finer detail are 
simply wonderful; and there was the lamented 


Rossi, who cut an ‘‘ Aurora” that fully rivals the 
most beautiful antique ever made. 

Such great expense has attended the study of 
gem cutting, including cameos, that the public 
has thus far known very little about it ; it has, 
indeed, been only the rich connoisseurs who 
might take it up scientifically. 

While every gem cutter must thoroughly un- 
derstand light and shade and anatomy, while he 
must be, indeed, painter and sculptor combined, 
there are very few artists who know anything at 
all of gem cutting, and who would not make a 
sorry showing if they were obliged to take it in 
hand. The struggles of cameo artists, too, to at- 
tain perfection in their art have been quite as 
great as those of any other artists. Pistrucci, 
chief of this century’s cameoists and intaglioists, 
has been named the ‘‘ immortal of the nineteenth 
century, as Dioscorides was of the first, and as 
Cellini was of the sixteenth.” His history is one 
of strange interest. He was born in Rome, May, 
1784. Ilis father held high legal position under 
the Papal Government, and designed both his 
sons (Benedetto and his brother Philip) for the 
profession of the law; but, au contraire, Philip, 
who was the elder, became a famous copperplate 
engraver, and Benedetto, after vain and wearily 
prolonged struggles with Latin and the classics, 
found his true happiness in the studio of a cameo 
eutter. ILis experiences in his first position were 
indeed peculiar, for his father, though a wise and 
majestic judge and a profound scholar of the law, 
knew nothing whatever of the study and practice 
of the fine arts, and was impatient that Benedetto 
should make immediate and rapid progress in the 
profession he had selected against his own wish 
and counsel, and without previous knowledge of 
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even the simplest rudiments of drawing. His 
master seemed to share this idea (or was it a pa- 
rental conspiracy ?), for directly he entered the 
studio he set him to copying from old figure de- 
signs, without a particle of instruction, declaring 
the copies all perfect and passing them on without 
a word of comment. Ile was only fourteen years 
old, but in this instance ‘‘the boy was surely 
wiser than the man.” He sadly felt his own de- 
ficiencies, and as instruction in his master’s studio 
seemed impossible he diligently applied himself 
to the utilization of every outside advantage. 
Each moment he could call his own, whether by 
day or by night, was precious to him. He chose 
Raphael for his master, through his works in the 
Vatican ; there he spent all his holidays, from 
early morning till sunset time—he and his brother 
Philip—delighted with the rare privilege (espe- 
cially rare at that time) thus accerded them. They 
carried with them a simple midday meal of bread 
and fruit, which their absorption hardly permit- 
ted them to remember ; and there, with the great 
doors of the Stanze closed and locked after them, 
as though they had been prisoners from other 
than their own sweet wills, they worked on, un- 
mindful of the passing hours, perched high on a 
wooden scaffolding that had been placed close to 
the beloved paintings, studying and transferring 
as if their very lives depended on it. This beau- 
tiful intimacy with Raphael was so rich in results 
that Benedetto was rapidly advanced from copy- 
ing to designing, and then to cutting, first in the 
softer stones, and then in pietra dura. 

Among the finest cameos of Pistrucci are the 
“*Strozzi Augustus,” the ‘Crowning of a War- 
rior” (almost universally accredited to the an- 
tique), that fills an important position in the Im- 
perial Russian Cabinet ; the last portrait of Na- 
poleon, and that exquisitely graceful thing, ‘‘ The 
Young Bacchus.” Like Girometti and many 
other great cameoists, Pistrucci was also one of 
the most celebrated of coin and medal designers 
and workers. A splendid example of his coining 
is the famous Waterloo Medal designed by Flax- 
man by order of King George IV., and executed 
by Pistrucci when he was chief medalist to the 
Royal English Mint. Others of his noted medals 
are two portraits of Her Gracious Majesty of Eng- 
land, one as Princess Victoria, the other as Queen, 
with diadem, and the same sovereign’s Corona- 
tion Medal ; a large gold medal of George IV., and 
another, of the Duke of York. Pistrucci was the 
maker of the largest medal ever made, the Wa- 
terloo, and of the smallest, a tiny souvenir of the 
Duke of York, which was scarce a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Sometimes his friends ob- 
jected to his clear explanation of his methods and 
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processes, but he was so true an artist that he al- 
ways responded: ‘‘The higher any one of my 
pupils stands, so much the more he elevates 
me.” Pistrucci died in September, 1855, at the 
age of seventy-one. As scholar, medalist, artist, 
cameoist and intaglioist he was altogether one of 
the greatest artists and most remarkable men of 
he century. 

Is there a poetic or an artistic temperament 
that does not many and many a time see pictures, 
intaglios, cameos, wrought by Nature’s hand, in 
rocks and cliffs and marbles, in landscape con- 
tours and in the soft piles of morning. and even- 
ing clouds? Every true child of our noble 
mother Nature may be thus happy, but I know 
of only one person who has thus far found a 
natural tracing in stone—perfect, clear, lasting 
as the finest engraver could make it; it is such 
i rare, sweet story, and so in touch with our sub- 
ject, that I must give it to you here. A little be- 
fore the last presentation of the Passion Play a 
charming and cultured American lady was travel- 
ing in Europe with her gifted boy, an exception- 
ally noble little fellow of perhaps twelve or four- 
teen years. Ile was all she had left—and who 
does not know the love of a mother in such cir- 
cumstances? While they were traveling this 
dear son died, and his mother’s heart seemed 
buried with him, until suddenly there came to 
her, like a direct whisper from him, the inspira- 
tion to give herself to all such work as should 
help develop noble sentiment in other and per- 
haps less fortunate boys. Ilow many things she 
dic for this, and how devotedly, I cannot stay to 
tell you here, but among them all was the deter- 
mination to establish a museum, not so much of 
strange and startling curiosities, but of bits 
gleaned hither and yon, cach with its own espe- 
cial history, to lead those other lads to think, and 
then to question—for inquiry is the child of 
thought. 

She traveled over the world. She made a col- 
lection rarely beautiful, because every object in 
it was gathered with loving care. At last, just as 
the echoes of the Tyrolean bells were sounding 
out so sweetly, so grandly, so alluringly over the 
country of the Ammer that they drew all the 
world thither, she, too, found herself among the 
strangely mixed company that stopped at the foot 
of the lofty mountains and wound up and up 
their rugged sides, to the music of tiny cascades, 
and hundreds of birds, and whispering, sway- 
ing trees, and Tyrolese yodels. One early day, 





when she was unspeakably sad and lonely, she be- 
gan the pilgrimage so many others make each 
decade—some for this reason, some for that—to 
the summit of the lofty Koeffel-Spitze. 


At the 
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foot of the simple iron cross that crowns it she 
knelt and wept out her sorrow—with one of the 
most beautiful views in the world before her, 
the sound of the church bells that call the partic- 
ipants in this grandest of dramas to early mass 
circling through the stillness about her, and the 
softest softness of the Tyrol’s matchless air, and 
the clear liquid blue of the Tyrojese sky above 
her. ‘*O God,” she cried, “‘ help me to devote 
myself yet more self-forgettingly, yet more fully, 
to Thy little ones!” And then she arose, com- 
forted and at peace. She cast her eyes downward 
for some little souvenir of the place and hour, to 
add to the work she had established in her son’s 
name ; she selected a tiny oval pebble, yellow in 
tint and seemingly plain. She took it with her 
to her far-away home, and one other day, when 
she felt sadly desolate again, she placed it before 
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with other souvenirs, for 
g. ‘Turning it around and 
over, half abstractedly, she 
face, clearly marked, appear 
» under or resting side of the 
a beautiful face, a divine 
face—that of | Christ whose life the simple 
ul so devoutly portrayed far 
up on the slop the Tyrol ; it was the Christ 
of the old masters, Mayer’s Christ, Humanity’s 
tender, loving Christ, she saw. Awed and star- 
tled, she took the tiny pebble to a great scientisé, 
an eminent geologist, a famous traveler; but not 
one of them could account for this strange like- 
ness—no one could say aught but that it was a 
marvelous action of nature that had traced this 
wonderful resemblance on ‘‘ the stone from Ober- 
ammergau.” 
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By ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON 


Last night together we had sought the sea, 
Between the ebb and flowing of the tide, 
And from our hearts impulsive thoughts leaped free, 
Full knowing well that thence our paths divide ; 
And knowing, too, that all the dreamy past 
So fairly writ, recording golden hours, 
Must be as evanescent shadows cast 
On glasses, or the mirrored glow of flowers— 


Must be forgotten as the transient scent 
Of blossoms through an open casement blown, 
Or, like the fragment of a song unspent, 
Die in the mystery of the unknown. 
I know too well that lives like yours and mine, 
The narrow creeds of men would set aside, 
Are linked together by a power divine 
That e’en eternities cannot divide. 


And yet the callous world has ruled it so, 
That on the morrow we must separate. 
Forsooth, was it because I was too low, 
And raised my eyes to one of high estate ? 
Or is the blood that tingles in my veins 
This moment, as I dreaming think of you, 
Too mingled with a common people’s strains, 
Too dark to be of perfect Norman blue? 
Nay, was it 1 because your fair white hand 
Held Midas’ power within its fragile grasp, 
To gild, perchance, time’s swiftly flowing sand 
And shackle Danae with a golden clasp ? 
Was it not this that weighed the balance down 
Against the miscrqaant who dared to look, 
Forgetful of the manners of the town, 


Into your eyes as in an open book? 


You will return to that superior throng, 


Where all the finer threads of life are 
A little sad, perchance, because my song 


7 


In parting was less sweet than it begun 
And I? It matters not what I shall do; 

’Twould only sadden you to speak it her: 
I only know the sky has lost its blue, 

The days are weary and the night is drear. 
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THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE AT KENDALL GREEN, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THE NATIONAL 


By CATHERINE 

It is to the deaf-mutes what Oxford is to the 
English, what Harvard is to the Americans; in 
fact, it is the finest college of its kind in the 
whole world. This magnificent institution is sit- 
uated in the northeastern suburbs of one of the 
most obscure and unfashionable quarters of 
Washington, but it is the emerald setting in the 
ring, and any city in the world would be proud 
to possess such beautiful grounds and buildings 
as those of Kendall Green. 

About the latter part of the first half of this 
century attempts were made to establish a school 
for the deaf in the District of Columbia, but the 
plans fell through, and the school was threatened 
with dissolution. It was then that Amos Kendall 
appeared on the scene, and became interested in 
the deaf. His reputation is well known as that 
of a journalist and politician. At one time he 
acted as tutor in the family of Henry Clay, and 
while with Clay made the acquaintance of some 
of the most brilliant and renowned men of that 
period, and through intercourse with such men 
his ability as a journalist was soon made known 
to all the country, especially when he was editor 
of the Argus of Frankfort, Ky. IlLis writings on 
Jackson, which were always of an approving char- 
acter, soon attracted the attention of that ‘‘ Old 
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Hickory,” and he appointed Kendall Fourth Au- 
ditor of the Treasury, and afterward Postmaster 
General of his Cabinet. It is said that some of 
the most important documents issued by Jackson 
were written by Amos Kendall, who eventually 
became the bosom friend of the President. 

Kendall was a Democrat, and a stanch one, and 
soon after he left public life he again entered the 
field of journalism and founded a Democratic 
organ at Washington, called the Kendall Hz- 
positor. It was about this time that he bought 
the beautiful plantation known as Kendall Green, 
and there built his home, which is standing 
to-day, in the centre of the grounds, and just at 
the entrance to the college woods. All the great 
men of the age were here entertained by Kendall ; 
and it is a matter of history that in the darkest 
hours of Morse’s attempts to bring his telegraph 
before the world Amos Kendall encouraged the 
plan and received his friend with every show and 
substantiality of welcome at Kendall Green ; and 
here, in the old woods, was the wire first success- 
fully tested. 

When the school for the deaf ia the District 
was pronounced a failure Amos Kendall came to 
the front and received some of the pupils in his 
old home, and eventually donated part of his 
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property for the establishment of a national col- 
lege for the deaf. 

Such was the humble beginning of this now 
famous institute, and to-day deaf young men and 
women from all parts of the country receive a 


college education in this beautiful spot. As one 


looks around at the great green lawns before the 


college buildings and the chapel, at the fields on 
either side and the woods to the back of the 
building, he wonders if it is not with deep regret 
that the students leave this piece of paradise, 
when there is noe more for them to receive at the 
hands of the faculty. If the students are ques- 
tioned on this matter the reply generally is, ‘‘ Yes, 
it is very beautiful here, and we have spent many 
never-to-be-forgotten days here, but we are glad 
to be through our studies and face the world.” 

‘‘ Face the world!” Is it not enough to make 
young men and women, blessed with all their 
faculties, ashamed that they have treated their 
studies so lightly, and lived in the expectation of 
having their relatives or some one else look out 
for snug bertlis for them when school is over ? 

What do they do after they leave the peaceful 
halls of Kendall Green ? Do they face the world ? 
Of course they do, and this is how they do it: 


This being the highest college of the kind in the 
country, the graduates of it are in great demand 
for the different schools for the deaf throughout 
the country; and so the majority of the grad- 
uates secure positions in this capacity. Some 
have secured places on newspapers; while some 
are editors and owners, not only of papers for 
the deaf, but of papers for the hearing world as 
well. Some have studied art here, and after 
graduation go to Europe to finish their educa- 
tion ; others who have been working as photog- 
raphers to the college try that field after leaving 
their first school. As far as taking portraits is 
concerned, these students do not make much of 
a success in the hearing world, as it is often dif- 
ficult even for persons with all their senses to 
manage some of the subjects that come to the gal- 
leries ; but in landscape work, printing, develop- 
ing and retouching, especially the latter, these 
students cannot be excelled. 

Others have entered the ministry, as ministers 
to the deaf, for there are several churches in the 
country exclusively for the deaf. Planters, cat- 
tlemen, farmers, chemists, printers, clerks, ranch- 
men, molders, architects, draughtsmen, justices 
of the peace (to the deaf), patent attorneys cnd 
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departmental clerks are named as the occupa- 
tions of some of the alumni of Kendall’ Green. 
This college has had as students the sons of many 
prominent and rich men throughout the country, 
and is even now educating millionaires. 

The college itself has been progressive, and it 
is now possible to teach many to articulate fairly 
before they leave to enter upon their duties in 
the world ; while others, who were able to speak 
brokenly when they entered upon their studies, 
went back to the world with speech both fluent 
and smooth. Of course it is understood that the 
difficulty in speech is produced mainly by the 
difficulty in hearing. Ifa person has never heard 
anyone talk, speech would not naturally come 
easy to him; or if he has become slightly deaf 
from the effects of a severe cold he is never able 
to tell whether he is speaking in a whisper or 
giving forth tones that resemble the screech 
owl’s, It is this fact that makes many of the 
students backward in speech, either from the 
fact of embarrassment or fear of ridicule, and 
they confine their speech to the teachers in the 
schoolroom, or perhaps make use of it when 
brought in business relations with the hearing 
world. 

By careful training many have been taught, as 
I have said, to speak fluently and without having 
comment passed on their manner of speaking. 
The year 1892 witnessed a great triumph in this 
direction, when one of the graduates delivered his 
oration, not in the sign language, as has been the 
custom, but as any hearing person would. This 
event was followed in the year 1893 by another of 
the same character ; but it is only fair to say that 
these two young men were not born deaf, and so 
had not lost entire control of speech ; yet if they 
had not persevered and followed well the training 
of their instructors this part of the programme 
would have been impossible. 

In 1891 there was founded at the college a nor- 
mal course, intended to train for teaching the 
deaf some of the brightest graduates of our lead- 
ing colleges. ‘These Fellows remain at the college 
one year, and are given instructions in the meth- 
ods of articulation and in the sign language, and 
at the end of the year are assigned schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the States. During their stay at 
the college they are paid twenty-five dollars per 
month and given their board and lodging ; and as 
they are sure of a position at the end of the 
year contestants for these fellowships are sharp. 
Among the colleges which have secured fellow- 
ships for their graduates at the college for the 
deaf are Yale, Harvard, Williams, Howard Col- 
lege, Ala.; Hanover College, Ind.; and Amherst. 
The principal idea in establishing a fellowship at 
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a deaf college was in order that teachers might 
be secured for the deaf, who could impart some 
of the notions and systems used in hearing col- 
leges, and so make it possible for a deaf person to 
receive as broad an education as the rest of the 
world. 

In the centre of the group of buildings in the 
main part of the beautiful grounds is the chapel, 
with its high clock tower covered with old ivy. 
Joined to this building is the dining room of the 
students, and to that the main college building, 
which contains the students’ apartments and reci- 
tation rooms, the library and the museum. To 
the east of the chapel is a building used princi- 
pally for the females of the institution, and back 
of that is the Kendall School, which prepares stu- 
dents for the college. 

Following the winding asphalt walks: toward 
the northwest, we come upon the magnificent 
gymnasium, which contains the swimming school 
and the bowling alley, on the lower floor, while 
the upper floor contains the general gymnasium 
and visitors’ gallery. 

It is in this upper hall of the building that 
the students give their balls and dances, and a 
finer floor was never danced upon. The balls are 
always attended by the most prominent people 
in the District, and looked forward to for many 
months before they oecur. Still keeping on the 
asphalt walks, we turn toward the houses of the 
faculty, which form the western boundary of 
the grounds. These houses look small in com- 
parison with the large buildings of the college 
which lie in the distance, but in reality they are 
very commodious. The halls are long and very 
broad, with large rooms lying to either side, while 
the long windows open out on verandas which are 
almost covered with woodbine. As these houses 
are free to the faculty, and they have a good 
round salary besides, one is led to think that there 
are places farther removed from paradise than a 
professorship at the National Deaf-mute College. 

The students, like the majority of students all 
the world over, have any number of friends 
throughout the city of Washington, and as much 
of their time as can be spared from studies is given 
over to social affairs. As is quite natural, as a 
rule these young men are brighter and more 
serious about intellectual matters than those who 


‘have perfect possession of their hearing and 


speech. When they make up their mind to ac- 


complish anything they generally succeed. Their 
plays, which are mostly pantomime, are a source 
of pleasure to their many friends, who are al- 
wars bidden to witness their attempts at acting. 
Their gestures are always perfect, for there is 
nothing so graceful as a properly trained student 
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at the college for the deaf. This may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that their language is really 
but a system of gestures, and the poetry of mo- 
tion is well brought out in their training. At 
these plays, as well as at all exercises to which 
the outside world is welcomed, an interpreter is 
on hand to translate the signs to the public; but 
where well-known plays are chosen the intelli- 
gent spectators are never at a loss to understand 
and be amused by the productions of these deaf 
amateurs, and it really keeps the wits to work to 
follow the plays smoothly. 

President Gallaudet, who is the head of this 
institution, is a genial and much-admired man. It 
has been said that not one student has ever left 
the Green feeling ill will toward that just chief. 
He is never too busy to take part in their plans, 
to witness their plays, or give a bit of personal 
advice. His home is always open to the students, 
and when they wish to see him they can do so, 
He is one among them and of them. In fact, 
all the machinery of this great institution seems 
to be well oiled with sympathy and kindness, and 





it is a pleasure to spend a day among those at 
the Green, or listen to the students tell of their 
life there. Grover Cleveland is patron, ex-officio, 
but as each President is accorded that honor, 
there is supposed to be no party spirit within the 
walls of the college. That does not assure us of 
the fact that there is none, however, for the boys 
have their debates in the lyceum, and fight their 
battles ont with their fingers. If there is any 
criticism passed it is usually on the grace or un- 
gracefulness with which the signs were made. 

Outside of their studies and efforts to enter- 
tain the lady friends of the college the young 
men are enthusiasts in athletics. Their football 
team is among the leading ones of the District, 
and their smooth green tennis courts are a source 
of pleasure to the eyes and the feet of many tennis 
clubs throughout the city, who are now and then 
invited to play on the ground. In fact, this col- 
lege is not backward in entertaining, and visit- 
ors as well as students are forced to admit that 
some of their most delightful days have been 
spent on Kendall Green, 
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Eacu night came the Indian maiden to the spot 
where the laughing, singing waters leaped from 
rock to rock ; where the wind played celestial sym- 
phonies through the swaying trees, the dew glis- 
tened in the clusters of dark, shining leaves, and 
the mist of foam above the waterfall shimmered in 
the moon’s rays with the soft radiance of a silver 
veil. 

‘So'came Ypsilanta, child of Dawn and the 


East Wind, to pray to the Spirit of the Waterfall, 
whose ceaseless, murmuring music sang with tho 
voices in her heart. ‘Toward the seething, foam- 
ing water she stretched her dark hands—to the 
Great Spirit whose angry voice she heard in the 
storm and thunder; whose warning came to her 
in the moaning of the wind; while in the sun- 
shine she beheld his smiles, and in the dark maj- 
esty of night felt the awe of his omnipotence. 
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Even as she prayed the brightness of the 
moonlight faded into a soft, pearly light; the 
stars blinked sleepily and withdrew behind the 
draperies of the clouds ; long shafts of light shot 
across the heavens; in the east a faint rose-col- 
ored glow crept around the horizon. 

The Spirit of the Morning rose over the earth, 
and before her fled the dark guardians of Night. 
Dawn smiled on the maiden, her mortal child, 
and sent soft zephyrs to play about her ears. 

Lo! spirits from the forest land of Sleep climbed 
upon her forehead, shot sharp darts of light into 
her eyes, and weighed down her eyelids in slum- 
ber. On the soft bed of violets beside the cata- 
ract slept Ypsilanta ; the spray from the rushing 
water fell upon her hair and glistened among its 
dark, shining coi!s ; on her brow was the kiss of 
Dawn. 

Near her the waters still leaped and foamed, 
over smooth rocks, along pebbly bottoms, down 
into soft beds of moss, ever singing, ever mur- 
muring to the silent, listening forest the story of 
the Indian maiden. 

In her were the glowing, majestic beauty of 
the Morning—the tears, the strength, the un- 
known wail of the East Wind. Dawn and the 
boisterous, stormy gale from the east—so ran the 
Indian legend—once met in an amorous embrace, 
and of their mystic love had sprung this child 
of mingled tears and auroral light, whom the 
Genius of the Great Lake had borne on its swell- 
ing bosom and laid among the tall rushes near 
the camp of the Iroquois—a gift from the Great 
Spirit to the young chief of the Mohawks. . . . So 
Ypsilanta still slept by the waterfall; from the 
invisible spirit world dreams crept forth and en- 
tered the mind of the maiden. She shuddered 
in her sleep; a faint, unintelligible cry came 
from her throat; she moved uneasily on her 
grassy bed. 

* * eK * a % 

Clouds of thick, curling smoke—unearthly, de- 
mon cries breaking the silence of the forest—a 
sudden break in the veil of smoke—a young man 
with a face pale, calm, rapt, and around his head 
a glowing nimbus of flame—a cold breath, and in 
the ominous wail of the wind come the words: 
‘* Arise, Iudian maiden, daughter of the mighty 
chief. Behold, the Great Spirit bids thee go forth 
and deliver the paleface from the fires of the 
Mohawks !” 

The god of day rose in glory above the horizon, 
and his rays sparkled in the waters of the cata- 
ract, and crept through the eyelids of the dream- 
ing maiden. 

A slender, graceful roe appeared for a moment 
through a break in the bushes, its soft, hazel eyes 
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fixed upon Ypsilanta; it drew nearer, till its 
breath fanned the maiden’s cheek; then, in a 
moment more, it had bounded away, and was 
lost in the density of the forest ; and Ypsilanta 
awoke beneath the warm kisses of tle sun god. 

* * * * as 

Leaving the village of the Hurons, a canoe 
passed down the Richelieu River, crossed the 
border land of Quebec, and plied its way through 
the beautiful, rippling waters. of Lake Cham- 
plain. The midday sun shone on the slender 
figure and noble features of a young man whose 
simple black gown, suspended rosary, and well- 
worn breviary tucked in his cincture, marked a 
son of St. Ignatius—the French missionary, who, 
taking his life in his hands, had entered the coun- 
try of the Iroquois, bearing the viaticum to a dy- 
ing convert. He drew out of the hot glare of the 
sun into the shade cast by the trees on the banks, 
ever seeking to hasten his speed by increased ef- 
forts with the paddle. A few moments of peace- 
ful solitude, when forests, shores, rocks sped past 
him, and the light canoe pushed through the 
clear, sparkling waters which lapped its sides ; 
then a fierce, exultant war whoop rang out to 
the echoing rocks; dark figures emerged from 
the forest, and a flight of arrows whizzed through 
the air toward the canoe. One arrow pierced 
the arm of the religious; there was a stifled cry, 
and the paddle fell into the lake. 

In a moment three Indian warriors had plunged 
into the water and dragged the canoe on to the 
bank. Faint, wounded, bound, the Jesuit was 
led into the forest, toward the clearing where 
rose the smoke from the tents of the Mohawks, 
through the shouting, hooting crowd of braves 
who pelted him with stones, or with demoniacal 
delight brandished their tomahawks and halberds 
above his head; past the slow fires where was 
cooking the flesh of the elk, the bear or the 
moose, or where great quantities of maize were 
roasting ; amid insults, jeers, yells, to the elabo- 
rate wigwam of dressed deerskin, fantastically 
painted—the tent of the Mohawk chief. 

a a % * * *k 

Tho sunset’s rays, gleaming through the tall 
forest trees, cast a fiery glow over the wigwams, 
blended with the light of the camp fires, and 
bathed the distant waters of the lake, visible 
through the breaks in the trees, with a glory of 
flame. Free for a moment from the torments 


of his foes, the captive gazed through the open- 
ing in his prison tent, watched the sunlight 
slowly fade, and gazing, dreamed. 

Far away, where the waters of the bay kiss the 
shores of 'rance, was his boyhood’s home ; there 
the stately convent where the long, serene days of 
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his novitiate and the ensuing years of study had 
beon passed ; there the harbor from which he had 
sailed one year ago—the young miasionary, full 
of holy zeal and courage, who went forth unhesi- 
tatingly into the unknown dangers and trials of 
the New World. Over the waters, through the 
forest, came on the evening air echoes of the 
chiming of the bell, the peal of the organ, the 
low, sonorous chant—the Salve Regina—of com- 
pline in his dear, distant convent. 





the trees with red-gold flashes, darted like tongues 
of flame among the shadows, or danced with elfish 
movements on the rocks and bushes. Not a star 
was visible in the dark vault above; the trees 
waved their long branches like the arms of 
witches. An illimitable sweep of forest, trees, 
darkness, and the voice of nature was silent—the 
silence before the storm. In the midst of the 
circle of fires was the figure of Brother Laurent, 
bound to a tree, his hands fastened behind his 


“TwO ALONE WERE CALM, TWO DEFIED THE ELEMENTS—YPSILANTA AND THE TORTURED CAPTIVE. 


A vision of the beautiful Loyola appeared be- 
fore his feverish brain, urging him on to victory ! 
The dream was broken ; his garments were torn 
from him by the hands of his savage captors, his 
wrists bound by cords which ate into his tender 
flesh ; and bruised, wounded, half dying from in- 
flicted tortures, he was led into the forest. 

* * * * % * 

The light from eleven fires tinged the leaves of 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 3—24. 


back, his wounded arm strained and swollen, at 
his feet a pile of brush and twig. 

But on that face, white and deathlike in the 
glare of the fires, was the enraptured smile of the 
martyr ; waves of light-brown hair fell low over 
his forehead where stood out the veins betraying 
physical anguish ; his dark-blue eyes no longer 
saw the faces of his tormentors; the light re- 
flected in them came not from the glimmer of 
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the ‘flames. Near him, with folded arms and knit 
brow, stood the dark, ominous figure of the chief. 
Suddenly there issued from the forest depths a 
sound Jike the noise of many waters, or the sweep 
of the wind through the long grasses of the 
prairie, rising, swelling, vibrating. 

setween the trees, behind the rocks, pressing 
closer, closer to the fire circle, appeared dark 
faces, crouching figures, and from their throats 
came the savage, mystical notes of the dirge 
which filled the ears of the captive as his tor- 
mentors drew nearer, ever narrowing the circle 
about him. Louder, wilder became their music, 
fierce and exultant their culminating whoop; 
then there was silence. A shadow passed over 
the face of the chief, as if he struggled with him- 
self ; he raised his head ; in his eyes was the dull 
glitter of a coal. Over the physical frame of the 
martyr passed a convulsive shudder; but on his 
face was stamped the unfailing, indomitable hero- 
ism of the Jesuit. Already the pine knot had 
been ignited from one of the fires, and an Indian, 
with slow, catlike movements, was crawling to- 
ward the pile of brush; the word of command 
had all but passed the lips of the chief, when a 
cry rang through the silence—a voice, clear as a 
bell, musical and penetrating, uttered one name: 
‘*My father !” 

With the grace, the swiftness, of a young roe 
the beautiful daughter of the chief burst through 
the pressing crowds, leaped ‘over the line of fires 
and stood panting, fearless, before her father. A 
half-suppressed growl of discontent went up from 
the savages ; the brow of the chief darkened ; but 
Ypsilamta faced him with heaving bosom and 
flaming eyes. 

** My father, our chief, behold, the Great Spirit 
demands the deliverance of the paleface.” The 
angry voices of the braves became more ominous ; 
the chief raised one hand, as though he would 
strike her. Never before had Ypsilanta appeared 
so tall, so superbly beautiful. The fierce fire in 
her eye wus more than human anger. ‘‘ To-day 
has the Spirit spoken to me in a dream, bidding 
me go forth and save the victim from your fires. 
Behold the lights in the northern skies—the 
spirits of your fathers hold their war dance ; they 
demand the life of the paleface. Beware of an 
anger greater than your own-—the anger of the 
Great Spirit !” 

The dark, luminous eyes of the Indian maiden 
met those of the captive. Lo! it was the very face 
she had beheld in her dream. The chief moved 
not ; closer around the fire peered the dark faces ; 
the long, sinewy arm of the savage held the flam- 
ing brand close to the pile of fagots, when, by 
swift movement, Ypsilanta tore it from his grasp 
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and threw it crashing far ont into the midst of 
the mumbling throng. Again she faced the 
chief. 

‘**So you heed not the voice of the Great Spirit ? 
The Mohawk chief braves the wrath of the mighty 
wind god ?” 

She pushed her hair away from her forehead, 
and springing back, just into the circle of fires, 
leaped on to arock. A sudden pall fell upon cap- 
tive and captors alike. With the glare of the 
flames playing on her figure Ypsilanta raised her 
arms, and in loud, clear tones uttered a succes- 
sion of strange, unintelligible words. A veil of 
inky darkness covered the sky; from the east 
came a sudden cold, strong wind which swept 
through the trees and smote the cheeks of the 
savages; the fires crackled and burned more 
fiercely in the wind ; the unprotected form of the 
Jesuit shivered in the cold. 
to release was not given. 

Ypsilanta’s voice rang out still louder; her 
words became more terribly mysterious. A few 
large drops of rain fell ; a wail of terror went up 
from the throats of the Indian braves ; they threw 
themselves upon the ground. 

Ypsilanta moved not from the rock, though 
the east wind blew about her, and the rain fell 
faster, thicker. One by one, seven of the fires 
went out; wails and shrieks rent the air; a su- 
perstitious horror fell over all; even the great 
chief was awed. Two alone were calm, two de- 
fied the elements—Ypsilanta and the tortured 
captive. 

% * * * * * 


Still the command 


In the wigwam, on the rough bed of skins, 
Brother Laurent tossed in fever. On the ground 
before ‘the opening, watching him with great, 
shining eyes, was stretched Ypsilanta. In a 
little cup of bark she had brought some cold 
water from the spring to cool the parched lips of 
the sufferer when he should awake from his trou- 
bled sleep. What were the long, weary days and 
nights of watching, which had brought heavy 
circles around her eyes and had driven away the 
deep, rich color from her cheeks, to her? The 
untamed maiden of the forest knew no other laws 
than the wild impulses of her own heart. The 
deathblow of the paleface must be struck over Y p- 
silanta’s body. . . Outside, resting in the shadow 
of a tree, was a young Mohawk who had watched 
with kindling eye the coming and going of Yp- 
silanta. In the heart of the Indian warrior there 
suddenly burst forth a fierce flame of passion, 
which in his savage mind he knew not by the 
name of jealousy. 

* * * * * * 


Ypsilanta knelt beside a spring, watching in 
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the water’s depths the dancing reflections of the 
stars which peeped through the gray curtain of 
crepuscule, or the slender crescent that sailed 
amid the cloud banks. 

«The waters of life ”*—the ‘* Spirit that breathes 
o’er the waters ’—what was it he had said to her ? 
Yes, she had sat at his feet and listened to each 
word, and now she could only remember he had 
spoken of waters—a ‘‘ well of water springing up 
into everlasting life”—and he had promised her 
she should ‘‘ never thirst.” A wild, hoarse laugh 
broke from her throat; she flung herself down 
among the leaves and moss. In her savage, un- 
taught heart she had cried out for something hu- 
man, something tangible, and he told her of fires 
that burn eternally, and of a Spirit and healing 
waters that alone could save! Ypsilanta laughed 
as the dew gathered thick about her, and glis- 
tened like great tears on her hair and on her 
heavy lashes—laughed because the chief’s daugh- 
ter had never learned to weep. Suddenly her 
laugh ceased ; she pressed her ear close to the 
ground—yes, there were footsteps approaching ; 
voices were borne on the wind to her. Silent, 
motionless, Ypsilanta waited. The twigs cracked 
near her, the bushes rustled. A deep voice was 
speaking in low, suppressed tones—broken sen- 
tences came to Ypsilanta. 

“The fever god has left the tent of the pale- 
face. Shall the Indian woman still desert the 
circle of her people, and frown upon the sports 
of our warriors ? Shall she drive away the spirit 
of sleep from her eyes, and anger the god that 
dwells in the wigwam of the great father? The 
mighty Manitou is pleased. ‘The spirits of the 
Indian braves walk in the clouds to-night. Then, 
the Great Spirit is angry, there is darkness ; long 
serpents of fiery light dart and disappear, and the 
voice of the thunder god cries out behind the 
mountains. There are shadows in the forest, 
deep, black shadows; and there is one in the 
camp of the Mohawks who is not of the land of 
the red man. There is death in the skies and in 
the shafts of the storm spirit, and there is light- 
ning in the long knife of the Indian warrior. 
And the paleface shall sleep—a long, long sleep— 
and the Indian maiden shall have beads and 
bright feathers, and she shall forget--———” There 
was exultation in the voice as, slowly, the foot- 
steps died away. Ypsilanta moved not, but lay 
on the chilly ground, gazing with wide-open, 
solemn eyes into the rapidly darkening sky. 

* * * * * * 

A strange light was in Ypsilanta’s eyes, a de- 
termination which the young Jesuit novice could 
not, fathom, as suddenly her shadow passed be- 
tween his open breviury and the flickering light 


of his fire ; a mystery he was unable to penetrate 
lay beneath the surface of her words. 

; * * * * * * 
sky flashes of the heat light- 
ning came and went; an oppressive darkness, 


In the summet 


unrelieved by the light of a single star, hung 
over the earth and clung to the forest depths ; the 
warm atmosphere was charged with electricity. 


In the wig 


a fire was burning dimly; a 
thin line of smoke crept up through the opening 
in the top of the tent ; flickering, mysterious shad- 
ows played around the sides of the wigwam and 
danced across the moss-strewn floor. 

Seated where his face was thrown- entirely in 
the shadow was the form of Brother Laurent, 
his black gown with its cineture bound about his 
waist, and around his shoulders, partially con- 
cealing his face, a rough blanket. The firelight 
fell aslant his figure, and tinged his finger tips 
with a rosy flush. On the hide wall of the wig- 
wam was tlie fantastic shadow of the bent figure, 
the blanket falling like a cowl about his head, 
the rapidly moving hands, as bead after bead of 
his rosary slipped through his fingers. 

The trees waved their branches silently ; they 
bent and whispered in the warm night air. An 
object was crawling through the darkness; a 
black outline moved near the opening of the wig- 
wam. In a sudden flash of lightning, something 
bright and steely glimmered, like a serpent, close 
to the ground. ‘The beads fell faster; the fire 
was slowly goin 


gout; adark face peered through 
the opening. The soft moss yielded to the 
weight of a figure that moved stealthily across 
the floor; a stick suddenly cracked, but the Jes- 
uit heard not, moved not. The rising wind 
blew about the wigwam till the shadows of the 
swaying walls assumed the shapes of a thousand 
demons, and the dying flames burst into a new 
glow. A long steel,blade flashed in the firelight, 
an exultant laugh broke the appalling silence, 
and a figure sped out into the darkness. 

The blanket had fallen away from about the 
head ; long coils of jet-olack hair swept over the 
ground ; a face which the asNes of death could 
not rob of its serene beauty lay where the fire- 
light fell in a golden circle about it. On the 
floor, bathed in blood, lay Brother Laurent’s for- 
gotten rosary. 

* * * * * * 

The camp of the Mohawks still lay wrapped in 
sleep ; the chief moaned in his dreams ; thrice 
he faintly called out, ‘* Ypsilanta!” but she an- 
swered not, and his restless struggles ceased. 
The solemn silence of night was broken only by 
the occasional screech of the wild cat in the for- 
est depths, the weird hoot of the owl, or the 
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maniacal laugh of the loon which hovered over groped his way toward the spot where the canoe 
the waters of Lake Champlain. was hidden, where echoed the sad music of the 
* * * * * * splashing waves breaking among the rocks. As, 
Brother Laurent, as he crept out from the under cover of night, he felt the frail bark once 
deep shadows of the trees, wrapped in an Indian more rise and fall upon the waters of the lake, 
blanket, his feet incased in moccasins, a quiver unconsciously he muttered : ‘* Et ne nos inducas 
filled with arrows thrown over his shoulder, in tentationem ; sed libera nos a malo.” 
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HOW BRONZE STATUES ARE CAST. 
By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, 


THE bronze that is used for statuary consists sometimes employed, which is an alloy of from 
of an alloy of pure copper (90 parts), tin (3 parts), four to six parts of copper to one part of zine. 
zinc (7 parts). For ornamental work brass is Bearings for machinery are sometimes made out 
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__ * Photographed by William H. Rau, of Philadelphia, Photographer to the Federal Government. Mr. Rau also fur- 
nished the illustrations of ‘‘ The New Navy,” in Frank Lestie’s Poputar Monrtaty for October, 1894. 
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of what is known as gun metal—four parts of and allowed to enter the mold by the “ grooves” 
copper to one part of tin. But the alloy em- and “ gates,” to be hereafter described. 


ployed for these mechanical purposes varies, and The models, or patterns, for the bronze cast- 
’ ey . ‘ : 
its constituents are usually trade secrets. ings are furnished, in the case of statuary, etc., 


To form the bronze al- 
loy, the ingots of copper 
are melted in plumbago 
crucibles. ‘hese crucibles 
come in four different sizes, 
holding from 75 to 550 
pounds of metal. ‘The 
melting point of copper va- 
ries from 1,800° to 2,520° I. 
It is below that of gold and 
considerably above that of 
silver. When the copper is 
all melted in these crucibles, 
bedded in Connellsville 
coke (the porousness of coke 
renders it useful fer melt- 
ing all metals requiring high 





temperature, and conse- 
quently the play of consid- 
" erable draught through the 
burning material), the tin 
and zine, which fuse at 
about one-third the tem- 
perature of copper, are add- 
a «3 to the molten copper in 
bars, rapidly dissolve, and 
are evenly stirred through- 
out the entire mass. The 
heat is muintained until 
this process of fusion is 
finished. ‘The molten alloy STATUE OF GENERAL GEORGE B, M‘CLELLAN, CITY MALL, PHILADELPMIA, 
is ladled out of the erucibles ee a eee 
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by the sculptor, in the shape of piaster-of-Paris 
casis, or by. wood turners, in the shape of wooden 
patterns, for ornamental brass, or bronzework. 

The accessories necessary to bronze casting 
are crucibles, furnaces, large ovens, ‘* Paris sand,” 
old bird sand, ‘‘ core sand” and * flasks,” or iron 
frames. 

The Paris sand comes in old wine casks from 
Fontenay-aux- Roses, a suburb of Paris, where 
it is dug ont of the ground and shipped in its 
natural condition, Each cask weighs about 900 
pounds, and is worth with its contents from 
$6.50 to $7 wholesale, including transatlantic 
freight. When received this sand is first dried 
on frames in the sun. Then it is fed from a bin 
between steel rollers, which break up lumps and 
stones and reduce it to a uniform consistency. 
To prepare it for molding purposes it is then 
dampened, and kneaded, and rolled, exactly as if 
it were bread dough, until it acquires the consist- 
ency of dryish putty without any of the sticking 
qualities of putty. 

The * flasks” are iron frames, say 6 feet in 
width and length, 1 inch thick, and perhaps 
9 inches deep—exactly like the sides and ends 
of « flat box from which the top and bottom 
boards have been removed. ‘These “flasks” are 
used in pairs—one resting on the other. They 
can be fastened together by clamps, or “dogs,” 
which fit over flanges, or lips, which run all the 
way round on the onter edge of the opposing sur- 
faces (see opposite page). These dogs are secured 
in position by wedges, which are driven in at a, 
between the upper flange and the upper lip of 
the ‘‘ dog.” We now have the sand for the molds, 
the model or pattern from the sculptor or 
wood turner, and the “ flasks,” and are all ready 
to describe the casting. A represents the upper 
‘*flask,” or what is afterward known as the 
‘*cope”; B, the lower “ flask,” or “‘drag”; and 
D), the ** dog.” , 

The lower “ flask,” B, is placed on the ground, 
inclosing, say a hollow space 6 feet square—36 
square feet. (The “flasks” vary in size, of 
course, according to the size of the entire casting, 
or of that segment of it which is to be molded at 
one time.) Over the bottom of this ground space 
old bird sand is sprinkled, to a greater or lesser 
depth, according to the thickness of the model ; 
the design being that the upper surface of the 
lower ‘* flask ” shall be in approximately the same 
plane as the middle of the model. Suppose, for 
instance, that it is a human figure which is to 
be cast. Enough bird sand is shoveled into the 
lower ‘‘ flask” and leveled to raise the mcdel, 
when laid on its side, to such a position that a 
straight line drawn from one side of the top of 


the lower ‘‘ flask” to the other side would pass 
approximately through the navel of the recum- 
bent model, or plaster cast. This is the rule 
generally, but not always precisely followed. ‘The 
bird sand is then shoveled in all round the sides 
of the model until it (the sand) is on a level with 
the top of the sides of B. Nothing is now ex- 
posed but the upper section of the recumbent 
model—one eye, one ear, one arm, one leg, etc. 
Around this exposed section the “ Paris san” is 
now modeled in separate sections. ‘These sec- 
tions are made necessarily separate for purposes 
of removal. If the whole half of the model (hu- 
man figure) were covered with a single mold 
this mold would of necessity fit in under the arm 
and leg and behind the ear, and could not be re- 
moved without breaking it. In other words, sep- 
arate segments of molding are required wherever 
the model is ‘‘cut under,” as the technical ex- 
pression is. The separate segments are of differ- 
ent length and width but 3 to 4 inches thick, 
and are supported in each case by a franiework 
of wire fashioned within each individual seg- 
ment. When the whole model is covered with 
these segments the ‘‘ Paris sand” is shoveled 
in, and pounded down with ‘rammers” until 
the upper surface is flat and flush with the upper 
rim of “‘ flask,” A. 

The whole “ 2-flask ” frame is now turned over, 
so that Bis above and A below. The bird sand 
is scooped away from the model, which has 
hitherto rested in it, and moldings made for this 
section or side of the model. When these are 
made the mode] has been entirely molded, and is 
no longer used. We have thus secured the entire 
mold. But all bronze castings are hollow, and 
vary in thickness from 1-8 to 3-8 of an inch of 
bronze. To obtain the inner mold, or ‘‘ core,” 
the procedure is as follows: ‘l'o get the model or 
pattern ont, the two ‘‘ flasks” are taken apart by 
knocking off the ‘‘ dogs.” In each “flask,” when 
the plaster-of-Paris cast is removed, we find the 
exact outlines of half of the figure. Both of these 
halves are now filled with “core sand.” as it is 
called—a coarse, gravelly sand, which has been 
dampened and kneaded like the ‘ Paris sand.” 
This ‘‘ core sand” is beaten down into each half 
mold until they are filled up tight and finsh 
Two flat rods are then laid across the top of the 
*‘ core sand ” in one “‘ flask,” and the other “ flask ” 
is laid on top of it, and the two tightly clamped 
together with the “dogs.” The place occupied 
by the model is now filled by the “core.” When 
the two sides of this core have had time to ad- 
here (the union is strengthened by “ nailing” 
the sides together) the upper ‘flask ” is lifted 
off, and leaves the entire “‘ core” intact 
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act reproduction of the plaster-of-Paris cast. What 
are called ‘‘slickers * arenow employed to shave off 
from the outside of the half of the “‘ core” which 
projects a thickness equal to the thickness of metal 
desired in the cast. When this thickness has 
been removed over the whole surface, the upper 
‘‘ flask” is again placed in position and clamped 
on, and the frame turned over, and what is now 
the upper ‘* flask ” is removed ; and the same 1-8 
to 3-8 of an inch, as the case may be, ‘‘slicked ” 
off the other half of the “core,” which is now 
exposed. ‘The mold and ‘‘core” are now both 
complete. The “core” is suspended between 
the upper flask, or ‘‘ cope,” and the lower flask, 
or “drag,” by the two iron bars which pene- 
trate Clear through its body, and project about 
an inch on each side into the mold. 

Before placing the ‘‘core,” * cope ” and ‘‘ drag” 
in the oven to harden grooves or channels are 
cut, which ramify all over the outer surface of 
the ‘‘ cope,” and communicate with the cavity to 
be filled by the metal casting by “‘ gates” or holes 
running through the substance of the ** cope.” 
The liquid metal runs along these channels and 
through these gates of the ‘‘cope.” The “drag” 
is treated in the same way, with channels and 
‘« gates,” through which the air is driven before 
the advancing flood of molten bronze. 

** Core,” ‘‘ cope” and *‘ drag” are now run into 
an oven, and allowed to lie there several days 
and dry thoroughly. Charcoal is dusted all over 
the molds and ‘‘ core” before they are put in the 
oven, to prevent the molten bronze from adhering 
to them. 

When dried, “ core,” “‘ cope ” and ‘ drag ” are 
replaced in sifu in the ‘ flasks,” which are turned 
up on end, and the alloy of bronze is melted and 
poured into the main channel on one side, steadily, 
until it has driven all the air ont through the 
channel on the other side, and now fills not only 
the entire space betwecn ‘‘core” and mold, but 
ilso all the ‘‘ gates” and channels. In two hours 
the metal has cooled, and the “flasks” are re- 
moved. There then remains the mold (sand) 
with all the ramifications of the channels and 
** gates ” (solid metal wire). The sand is knocked 
off, and the ramifications of bronze wire sawed 
or clipped off, leaving only the casting with the 
sand ‘‘ core” inside. This ‘‘ core” is pulverizad 
by sharp and constant jarring until it runs out of 
the apertures in the casting through which the 
iron bars which supported the ‘‘ core” have been 
removed. 

If the casting consists of several parts which 
have been separately fashioned these parts are 
riveted together on the inside by screws and nuts, 
and the division lines of metal on the outside 


welded together with a flat point. The whole 
statue, when completed, is bronzed with acid, 
which oxidizes the metal of a uniform color, de- 
pendent upon the strength of the acid. Varia- 
tions in color are effected by means of mixing 
powder with theacid. This whole finishing proc- 
ess 1s secret. 

The five principal bronze founders in the 
United States are : 
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The upper and lower “ flasks” and the ‘‘ dog” are solid 
metal (represented by shading). The lower lip of the 
‘*dog” actually touches the flange of B. The wedge is 
driven in at 


1. The Henry Bonnard Bronze Company, of 
New York, who have just cast the Astor Gates for 
Trinity Church, New York, and who secure most 
of the work from New York stadios. 

2. Hon. Maurice J. Power, New York, who is 
casting the Lincoln and Grant figures for the 
Brooklyn monument. é 

3. The Ames Mannfacturing Company, of Chic- 
opee, Mass., who have cast the General Washing- 
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FRONT GATE, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. KARL BITTER, SCULPTOR, 


ton statue in Union Square, New York; the 
General Washington statue in the Public Garden, 
Boston, Mass.; the Marshal Sucre statue at Cu- 
mana, Venezuela; the General Geo. B. McClellan 
statue at City Hall, Philadelphia; and the Gen- 


eral Albert Sidney Johnston statue in New Or- 
leans, La. 

4. The Tacony (Pa.) Iron and Metal Company, 
who turned out the 37-foot (high) William Penn 
statue. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 1640. (PANEL FOR BARNUM MEMORIAL ) HENRY PLASSCHERT, SCULPTOR, 
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5. The largest castings of Burean Brothers, 
Philadelphia, are the bas-relief of Dr. James Me- 
Cosh, in the new chapel at Princeton, N. J., 
after a model by Augustus St.Gaudens ; ‘The Lion 
Killer, now on exhibition at the Post Office, Phil- 
adelphia ; the statue of Samuel Chapin, in Spring- 
field, Mass. ; the Tammany Regiment statue (l’or- 











ty-second New \ 
the Cuyahoga ¢ 
ment, Clevela: 


rk Regiment), at Gettysburg ; 


nty Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monu- 
|, O. ; the General Reynolds monu- 


ment, in front of Philadelphia City Hall; the 
Orestes and Pylades, in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia; the Schiller and Goethe, in the same 
park, 





COLOSSAL STATUE OF WILLIAM PENN, FOR TOWER OF CITY HALL, PHILADELPHIA, TIE LARGEST 
BRONZE STATUE IN THE WORLD. A. CALDER, SCULPTOR. 











Some time ago my attention was called to a 
boy of ten, the victim of a dyspepsia almost as 
chronic as the short space of his life. Cardy eat- 
ing was said to be the root and branch of the 
trouble, and a lecture on this evil was expected 
as part of the treatment. A little investigation 
showed that there were other things to be con- 
sidered. The boy’s mother was, to say the least, 
highly indiscreet in her management of children. 
Almost from babyhood his breakfast had con- 
sisted of coffee and whatever else he wanted after 
the healthy demand for food had been stifled by 
the hot drink. When his appetite returned, an 
hour or two later, it was blunted with cookies, 
pie, candy, fruit or other dainties, as his caprice 
chose. His other meals followed with the same 
disregard for the needs of his growing organs. 
On asking just what his last meal consisted of | 
learned that he had tea, a dish of blackberries, 
a small piece of bread and butter and six olives. 
An hour later he had visited the candy store, and 
the whole blame of the immediate disturbance 
was ascribed to this last affront to a delicate 
stomach. 

Let us see what light our knowledge of physiol- 
ogy throws on the matter of candy eating. Aside 
from water, salt and a few other purely mineral 
substances, fuods may be divided into three classes : 
1. Albuminons, otherwise known as nitrogenous, 
because nitrogen is an important constituent, 
and as proteid, from the Greek word for first, since 
this class of food is of prime importance, death 
resulting if it is long withheld. This class in- 
cludes eggs, skimmed milk, lean meats, fish and 
poultry, a considerable proportion of beans, peas, 
wheat, oats and other cereals, and a small pro- 
portion of most other vegetables. 2. Fatty, in- 
cluding cream, butter, salad oil, fat meat, ete. 
3. Carbohydrate, consisting of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, the last two in the same proportion 
in which they exist in water. This class com- 
prises the great majority of vegetable foods. All 
forms of starch, grape sngar—which is the sweet 
principle of most. fruits—cane sugar and milk 
sugar are here included. Potatoes, bananas, corn, 
are of value as food, almost entirely as masses of 
starch. Bread is rightly called the staff of life, 
since it contains an abundance of proteid and 
varbohydrate nourishment with a little fet. 

“xperimentation has shown that, of these three 
clusses of food, a laboring man requires daily 120 
grams (about one-quarter of a pound) of the first, 
56 grams (about one-ninth of a pound) of the 





CANDY—A HERESY. 


3y A. L. Benepict, M. D. 


second, and 500 grams (about a pound) of the 
third. Persons not actively engaged in exercis- 
ing require smaller amounts of all kinds of food ; 
those most exposed to cold need a larger propor- 
tion of fats ; and brain workers, a slightly greater 
proportion of proteids. Roughly speaking, how- 
ever, every person requires at least a pound of 
starchy and sugary foods, about three times as 
much as he needs of fatty and albuminous foods 
combined. All of this carbohydrate food is di- 
gested into grape sugar before it is absorbed and 
used by the body. In other words, three-quarters 
of the entire food supply of the body becomes 
available only when it is converted into what is 
practically candy. Moreover, one of the most 
fatal diseases known, diabetes, is essentially a rob- 
bing of grape sugar from the system. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that a substance is of itself 
harmful when physiology and the study of disease 
unite in demonstrating that it is absolutely nec- 
essary to the welfare of the body ? 

A double provision is made for the digestion 
of carbohydrates. All forms of cooked starch 
and cane sugar are digested by the saliva; not, 
of course, during their brief stay in the mouth, 
but after they reach the stomach. Thus, proper 
mastification is important, not only to cut and 
crush the food into portions small enough to be 
permeated by the gastric and intestinal juices, 
but for the sake of mixing it thoroughly with 
saliva. It has been well established—and my own 
experience in examining the stomach contents, 
after their withdrawal through the soft rubber 
tube, confirms the experiments made by physiol- 
ogists—that in an hour or an hour and a half 
after a light meal the starches and cane sugar 
will have been entirely converted into grape sugar 
and absorbed. At the same time the digestion of 
fats has not begun, and that of albuminoids is 
only fairly under way. So important is grape 
sugar, or glucose, to the body, that a separate 
provision is made for digesting raw starches, such 
as bananas, and whatever cooked starch and cane 
sugar may have passed through the stomach un- 
changed by the saliva. This provision consists in 
part of the pahcreatic juice, which is poured into 
the intestine just below the stomach. 

If, then, the appetite for candy is a natural 
one, why does its gratification appear to do so 
much harm to the digestive organs ? Partly for 
the same reason that meat, perfectly wholesome 
and necessary, causes gout when taken in too 
great quantity; but more particularly because 
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the craving for candy is not recognized as nat- be pure. (ilucose, from the physiological stand- 
ural, but is treated as a sort of criminal instinct point, is not an impurity, though on account of 


on the part of the stomach, to be appeased by being less sweet than cane sugar it may be con- 
marauding expeditions at odd times of the day sidered, commercially, as an adulterant. Highly 
and night. ‘Travelers among the Indians have colored candies should be viewed with suspicion, 


described their feasts, at which, after a prepara- though many vegetable dyes, and even the ani- 
tory fast, enormous quantities of meat are con- line preparations, may give a bright color in 


« 


sumed at a single meal. The appetite for candy harmless amounts. Hollow candies, filled with 
is satiated in about the same barbarous manner, glycerine and rose water, or, worse yet, with 
and as a result the system is surcharged with brandy, are to be condemned. Chocolate is too 
carbohydrate nourishment, the nutritive organs often adulterated with nauseating vegetable meals 
ure overtaxed, and the ability to digest the neces- and erude licorice. Pure candy can be easily as 
sary food of other kinds is temporarily lost. The well as cheaply made at home, either by boiling 
majority of carbohydrate food is taken in the down a solution of granulated sugar or. by mold- 


form of bread, vegetables—especialiy corn and ing confectioner’s sugar. Chocolate, nut meats 
potatoes—cakes and the more solid fruits. The and fruits may be added to give a variety of fla- 
need of making upa deficit by taking sugar or vors. These additions contain mostly indigestible 
candy varies greatly with individuals. The nat- material, but reasonable amounts of substances 
ural appetite, unperverted by bad habits of diet which lack nutritive value serve to stimulate the 





and not increased to a craving by long depriva- healthy movement of the stomach and intestines. 
tion, may be quite safely trusted to indicate the I do not wish to be misquoted as advocating 
needs of the system. If, instead of our present the indiscriminate or excessive use of candy. It 
tich desserts with their basis of pastry and cake must be understood that glucose, so far as the 
dough, pure candy and fresh fruits were served, body is concerned, is a predigested food, and in 
I believe that the average of health would be de- health it is sound policy to let the digestive or- 
cidedly increased. If candy were an everyday gans do their own work. Still, there is an un- 
delicacy, taken after the appetite for more sub- deniable appetite for sweets, especially for can- 


stantial foods had been satisfied, there would be dies, and even if this substance had no food value 

no temptation to over-indulgence, and little whatever it would be better to allow it in moder- 

danger of indigestion for any person in ordinary ate amounts at the close of regular meals than to 

health. follow the present custom of having an occasional 
It has been taken for granted that the candy used saccharine spree. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEorGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN CAL Sociery. 

A very remarkable exploration is the one completed at The party then went r and to the northern end of the isl- 

the end of December, 1893, by Baron von Toll in Eastern and, and made another depot in this manner: a deep hole 

Siberia and the New Siberia Islands. The primary object was dug in the constantly frozen soil, and the leather-cov- 

of the expedition, which wa; sent out by the St. Petersburg ered cases were laid in it and covered with planks; on these 

Academy of Sciences, was to search for the body of amam- earth was shoveled in, and water was poured on it to 

ye moth said to have been seen on the bank of the River Ba- freeze; then more earth, then water! and so on, till the 
lakhna, near Khidtanga Bay, in about 73° N. Lat. Baron von hole was filled Al closure was built around the place 

Toll and his companion, Lieutenant Shileiko, of the Rus- and filled with t nd on this a high signai was planted. 

sian Navy. left St. Petersburg, December 25th, 1892, arrived A snowstorm greeted the party on the 7th of May, and four 

at Yakutsk on the Lena,,February 23d, and on the 9th of days later the first summer birds were seen, silver gulls and 

March started for the north. They crossed the Ver- gray geese: and t lemmings were migrating in vast num- 

A he khoyansk Mountains and the Omoloi range into the ‘‘tun- bers from the islind to the mainland, and cice versa. Ko- 
dra,” or marshy plain, in 70° 30' N. Lat. At Kasatche they  telni was left on t 18th. and already the snow on the 

found a guide to lead them to the place where the mam- frozen sea was soft, so that the dogs could not pull the 

moth had been discovered, but the carcass was missing. In sledges. On the mainland the streams were running full 

April they set ont for the New Siberia Islands in dog sleds, with the melting nd snow. Here the explorers mounted 

and in eight days reached the southern end of Kotelni Isl- their reindeers and followed the Arctic coast to the west. 


an, where Von Toll had built a hut in 1885. This hutwas At Kasatche Lieutenant Shileiko took the more direct 
‘cleared ont, and a depot of supplies was made in it for the route to Kumaksnr, on the Lena, while Von Toll followed 
use of Nansen, in case he were forced to pass that way. that to Bulun, higher up the river. For a month there was 
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no rain, and the heat was that of real summer, 80° in the 
shade. There were swarms of gnats, and the tundra moss 
took fire. At Bulun Von Toll went on board a steamer, 
which stopped at Kumaksur for Lieutenant Shileiko, and 
together they descended the Lena to the delta. The banks 
are 1,000 feet in height, and at times there are stretches of 
seven or eight miles in length without a landing place. 
The delta is inhabited by hunters and fishermen, who 
build a hut wherever they halt, so that there are more huts 
than people. At Bolkalak, on the Olenék River, Von Toll 
discovered the graves of Lieutenant Prontschichev and his 
wife, who died near that place in 1737. The wooden 
fences were still sound, and the inscriptions on the half- 
decayed crosses could be read, From Bo!kalak the journey 
was continued to the west. The companio~3 parted at the 
Anabar River, Von Toll to gather up his collections at Bu- 
lun, and Shileiko to continue to the westward. The weather 
at this time—September 18th—was like Indian summer, 
four days later winter set in, with heavy snow. The snow 
improved the traveling, which was kept up late into Cre 
n ght by the light of the aurora; but the cold was great— 
44 degr2es below zero—and on the unprotected tundra the 
storms sometimes interrupted the journey for days. &k'rt- 
inz the forest limit, 71° N. Lat., to the end of the tundra, 
the travelers reached Yeniscisk on the 22d of November, 
and arrived at St. Petersburg two days after Christmas. 
Out of the 17,000 miles accomplished 2,800 represent their 
explorations on a route based on 38 astronornically deter- 
mined points ; and Lieutenant Shileiko made 409 surveys. 
The collections in botany, geology, zoology and ethnog- 
raphy were rich. ‘The region explored lies in the govern- 
ments of Yakutsk and Yeniseisk, in East Siberia. Baron 
yon Toll concludes that the forest limit formerly extended 
to 74°. All the living creatures in the taundra—men, birds, 
reindeer and lemmings—migrate with the change of sea- 
sons, toward the Arctic in the summer, and back to the 
shelter of the forest in the winter. 

Dr. Donatrpson Suita, the Philadelyhian who started last 
May to cross Somaliland to Lake Rudolf, wrote to the 
Royal Geographical Society on the 3d of September from 
Webi Shebeli, in 7° 11' N. Lat., 42° 11’ 23” E. Long. He 
had lost many camels (he first month, and had to move 


very slowly, and the guides did not know the road; but he 
was satisfied with the journey. He found the mountains 
on the Erer River so precipitous in places that a man 
could not climb down to the river. The stream was be- 
tween 1 and 3 feet in depth and 100 feet wide, with a cur- 
rent of 35 miles an hour. Mr. Smith followed the river for 
30 miles before he found a ford, and there the current was 
44 miles, and one of the carriers was swept away and 
drowned. The country was full of game, and the flora was 
rich and varied. The temperature on the tablelands was 
from 71° to 75°, but on the river 88°. The sparse popula- 
tion —whole districts being uninhabited—Mr. Smith attrib- 
utes to the feuds between the Ogadans and the Gallas. 


Count von Gorzen has just crossel Africa through the 
German East African possessions and the Congo State. In 
May last he passed the Kagera Nile at the point where 
Stanley places his Mount Observation, and reached the 
Uftmbiro Mountains, where the peaks are called by the 
following names, in order from east to west: Uftimbiro, 
Vihtinga, Karisimbi, Navunge and Kirunga-tsha-gongo. 
This last (the Mount of Sacrifice), Von Gitzen saw, by 
the glow upon it, must be an active volcano, and after a 
three days’ struggle through the dense forest he reached 
its top, at an elevation of 11,220 feet. He describes the 
crater as the most singular and imposing that can be seen, 
an amphitheatre a mile in diameter, with walls 1,000 feet in 
height, sloping at an angle of 89 degrees down to the level, 
yellow-brown floor, in which opened two shafts as regular 
as if made by the hand of man. From the northern shaft, 
which was between 350 and 500 feet in diameter, poured 
forth a column of vapor, red with reflected light, and ac- 
companied at irregular intervals by sounds like the roll of 
thunder. There seemed to be another centre of eruption 
on the western side of the mountain, but Count von Gotzen 
was unable to make his way to it through the dense forest. 
From the mountain he turned south to the Kiva Lake, 
which he found to be not much smaller than Lake Albort 
Edward. He camped at the northern end, ana it looked 
like the sea; though the sky was clear, nothing was visiblo 
of the southern or the western shore, and heavy breakers 
beat against the lava cliffs. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL, 


One of the most valuable meteorological stations in the 
world is that on Mont Blanc. Our own on Pike’s Peak 
and Mount Washington are of similar service. It is possible 
to remain on the American heights throughout the winter, 
but no one has yet dared to undertake a winter's stay in 
the station on the summit of Mont Blanc. Winter registry 
of tho weather that the observatory experiences is, how- 
ever, very cosirable, and is automatically obtained by in- 
struments that are kept running, and which make their own 
records. To accomplish this a meteorograph, actuated by a 
weight of 200 pounds, has been constructed. The weight 
descends from a height of twenty feet, and as it requires 
eight months to fall this distance the machinery is kept 
steadily running for that period, and the automatic regis- 
ters attached to the wind gauges, barometers, thermome- 
ters, etc., are enabled to continue working until the ob- 
server returns in the spring. 


Tax so-called Russian thistle has been found a3 far east 
2.8 the western part of New York State, and must be vigor- 
ously attacked. The damage wrought by this pestilent 
weed, which is by no means a thistle, but is a saltwort, 
having leaves somewhat thistlelike, is very great in the 
Northwest, and its seeds have been carried castward along 
railway lines. These seeds are very small, as many ns 
25,000 being produced sometimes by a single plant. In 
the West the plant is torn up by the roots and rolled before 
the autumn winds like the tumbleweed, sowing wide areas 
as it goes. It is an annual, however, and hence can be 
kept down in the fenced and cultivated Eastern regions by 
simply cutting of the plant before it seeds. It is, never- 
theless, a strong addition to the farmer’s plant enemies. 


Some tests of insect poisons largely used by Southern 
cotton planters have been made by the Alabama experi- 
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ment station. One sample, sold as ‘‘ Paris green,” was 
found to be composed wholly of chrome-yellow and Prus- 
sian pigments, powdered and so thoroughly mixed with 
clay dust, chalk, ete., as to look precisely like the real ar- 
ticle, except that it lacked the proper brightness. There 
was not a trace of either copper or arsenic, and the com- 
pound was utterly useless as an insecticide. If there is one 
public institution more than another which the farmers can 
afford to support liberally in this country, it is the system 
of agricultural experiment stations. 


CaMILLE FLamManion contributes to L’ Astronomie an in- 
teresting paper upon the subject of the sun and its flames. 
These spots are so large that several of them exceed the di- 
ameter of the earth by at least six times. The luminous 
surface of the sun is projecting above it brilliant eruptions 
and fantastic rose-colored flames that are from 300,000 to 
400,000 miles in height. The sun is 94,000,000 miles dis- 
tant from the earth; an express train, running continu- 
ously at the rate of 3,000 feet a minute, would take 283 
years to reach the sun from this planet. The calorific 
power of the sun is such that it would cause to boil 
10,000,000,000,000 cubic miles of water at the temperature 
of ice; if brought as near to us as our moon is our globe 
would melt like a ball of wax. The solar surface is not 
solid nor liquid, nor gaseous; it is, upon the whole, but a 
stratum of luminous dust that floats upon an ocean of very 
dense gas having nearly the density of water. The spots 
are apertures formed in this solar surface. Above the solar 
surface there extends around the globe a stratum of burn- 


ing gas of about 9.000 miles in thickness; it is rose-colored 
and transparent. 


Tee following, relating to electric ‘‘ storage,” is con- 
densed from a paper lately read before the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers by Messrs. Bedell and Kins- 
ley as the outcome of long study: The so-called storage 
batteries do not store electricity, properly speaking. ‘They 
store chemical energy, which may be turned into electrical 
energy et will. The only real storage batteries are the 
condensers, of which the Leyden jar, well known in 
lecture-room experiments, is the most familiar type. Sev- 
eral curious facts connected with the charge and discharge 
of sach condensers have received careful investigation, 
among which is the so-called ‘ soaking in” of part of the 
charge and its appearance later as a “residual charge.” 
Every condenser consists of two metallic sheets ‘separated 
by a non-conductor, or of a series or pile of such. When 
one has been charged it acts as if part of the charge re- 
mained upon the metallic plates while part soaked into the 
non-conductor. When the condenser i3 discharged only 
the former portion takes part in the discharge; the latter 
gradually comes to the surface, and in time the condenser 
may be discharged again, though no charge has been given 
it meanwhile. A series of residual charges, diminishing in 
intensity, may thus be formed. The condition of a con- 
denser depends, therefore, on its history—on its condition 
for weeks, or even months, past. In solid dielectrics the 
absorption is less, as the temperature is higher. In pure 
oils there is none at all. 


TO MAUD. 


Txoven, Maud, I respect your ambition, 
I fear, to be brutally plain, 

No proud ‘and exalted position 
Your stories are likely to gain; 

And, frankly, I cannot pretend I 
Regard with the smallest delight 

The vile cacoéthes scribendi 

Which led you to write. 


Your talk is most charming, I know it, 
You readily fascinate all, 

But yet as a serious poet 
Your worth, I’m afraid, is but small; 

Your features, though well-nigh perfection, 
Of the obstacle hardly dispose 

That you haven’t the faintest conception 

Of how to write prose ! 


You think it would be so delightful 
To see your productions in print ? 
Well, do not consider me spiteful 
For daring discreetly to hint 
That in this too-crowded profession, 
Where prizes are fewer than blanks, 
You'll find the laconie expression, 
ee Rejected— with thanks.” 


And so, since you do me the pleasure 
To ask for my candid advice, 
Allow for your moments of leisure 
Some other pursuit to suffice ; 
And, if you would really befriend me, 
One wish I will humbly confess : 
Oh, do not continue to send me 
Those reams of MS. ! 
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Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirrurn & Co.’s publication of what 
may be called a popular edition of the Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam is doubly notable, being at once a literary and an 
artistic event of the season. The text is, of course, Edward 
Fitzgerald’s noble rendering into English verse of the me- 
dixval Persian astronomer-poet ; and the accompanying il- 
lustrations, numbering over fifty full pages, are the famous 
series by Elihu Vedder, ‘‘ commenced, May, 1883—finished, 
March, 1884: Roma.” These singularly beautiful drawings 


touch the high-water mark of imaginative art in Americam 
illustration, and probably constitute to-day the work by 
which our distinguished compatriot is most widely identi- 
fied. Upon their original publication ten years ago, in a. 
costly folio editivn de luxe, their strength and beauty, in- 
spired by an appreciation of the mystic spirit of Omar as: 
broad and fine as that which prompted the literary inter- 
pretation by Fitzgerald, Vedder fully shared the honors of 
what was the poetical sensation of the day. That judgment, 
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is more than confirmed as time goes on; and meanwhilo 
‘he improvement in processes of pictorial reproduction has 
enabled the publishers to duplicate these marvelous plates 
in a smaller form, directly from the original drawings, with- 
out the slightest deterioration of their artistic qualities. 
The result is the present octavo edition, bound with the 
same design as the original one, contuining all the illustra- 
tions, together with the artist’s comment thereon, full vari- 
orum notes, the text of the quatrains printed separately, a 
biography of Omar Khayydm, and a sketch of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald—a book of unique beauty and classic value, within 
the means of every lover of poetry and art. To understand 
the unparalleled figure of Omar in the usually conventional 
literature of the East we have to take note of the time in 
which, and by which, he was produced. It was the period 
of the First Crusade. The orthodox creed of the early Mos- 
lem Arabs was cooling down into culture and cant. The 
Persians, on the other hand, had not accepted it. Five 
centuries earlier, when first subdued by the followers of 
Islam, they had possessed in the Zoroastrian dogma a highly 
organized creed of their own, which only yielded slowly be- 
fore the fierce persuasions of the Crescent. Then arose the 
schism of the Shias, or followers of Ali, which spread 
among them from the first century of the Hegira, both by 
reason of their vicinity to Kufa and Karbela, and because 
the Shias were enemies of the elective Caliphs to whom the 
Persians were also hostile. About a hundred years later 
fresh secessions occurred, originating in political ambition, 
hut colored by religious eccentricity and destined to cause 
fresh heresy. The descendants of Abbas (the Prophet's 
uncle) founded a Caliphate, or Papacy, at Bagdad; and 
the son of Jafar Sadik, counted the sixth Imam, set on foot 
the almost atheistical sect of the Ismailis. When the Sel- 
jukians obtained influence at Bagdad they had already 
founded the short-lived empire known to medieval Europe 
as that of the Saracens, and in many of the provinces, such 
as Khorassan, and farther west, had found Sunni orthodoxy 
in full vogue. ‘hus, when they embraced Islam, they nat- 
urally adopted the form of that faith which was at once 
popular with the conquered people and established at Bag- 
dad. But that was by no means the ‘case in the lands which 
they wrested in Persia proper from the tribes of Ghor. 
Not only were the heresies of the Shias and the Ismailis 
popular among the Persians, but at the same epoch they 
were influenced by other innovations. This was the period 
of the Ikhwan-us-Safa, the Encyclopedists of Basra, as it 
was also the climacteric of the Sufis, with opinions supposed 
to have grown out of Greek philosophy, and largely imbued 
with the tentative Pantheism originated by the school of 
Epicurus. It is not certain what was the ethnic origin of 
our poet, whether his extraction was Arab or Iranian. 
From his name it is inferred that he was a member of the 
hereditary guild of tentimakers ; for Khaima means a tent in 
Perso-Arabic, and khayydm is a conjugation of intensity or 
frequency from it. But he studied science and letters in 
the time of Togrul Beg, the same school also affording in- 
struction to two other men who were to obtain a more 
mundane notoriety. One was Hassan Sabah, he who, un- 
der the title of Sheikh-ul-Jabal, afterward became infamous 
28 the founder of the truculent order of Assassins. The sec- 
ond was oue who seemed far the most successful, though 
history has not remembered him so well. Sultan Togrul 
was succeeded by his able and magnanimous nephew, Alp 
Arslan, a.p. 1063. In this reign the second of Khayydm’s 
schoolfellows, of whom mention has just been made, be- 
came Minister, and his civil administration proved as use- 
ful to the Saracen Empire as the military ability of his mas- 
ter. .After reducing the Caliph to insignificance at Bagdad, 
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and successfully encountering the Emperor Romanus, Alp 
Arslan, the Saracen Cceur-de-Lion, was assassinated at 
Merv on December 25th, 1072. His vast dominions, of 
which the western boundary was the Mediterranean Sea 
and the eastern the Chinese Wall, devolved upon his son 
Malik Shah, and the Minister continued in power, with the 
title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, for nearly thirty years. It is uat- 
ural to inquire what so permanent and powerful a Minister 
did for the friends of his youth; and it is curious to find 
that he did so very little. The post of Chaubdar (mace 
bearer or bedell) to the Sultan was obtained for Hassan, 
and Khayyam was provided with a small pension and per- 
mission to live in a garden house in the suburbs of his na- 
tive town of Naishapur. The result of this moderation, as 
the Minister doubtiess called his treatment of his school- 
fellows, was unhappy, though in his Testament he declares 
that Omar refused all other rewards. Hassan soon went off 
to Syria, joined the Ismaili heretics, and established the 
robber hold of Allah-Mut among the mountains of Northern 
Persia, which was the centre of the short-lived power of the 
Assassins. The Nizam endeavored to put an end to the or- 
der, but paid for his endeavors with his life. Meanwhile, 
in his milder way, Khayydm also broke with orthodoxy, 
lived on in his humble retreat a contented but settled de- 
spiser of the world, survived his niggardly Mecenas for 
nearly thirty years, and became the means to which that once 
mighty statesman is alone indebted for the remembrance of 
posterity. Man does not seem a very ideal being, yet we 
catch here and there a mark of the might of spiritual over 
material greatness. We have now before us the elements 
of that society on which the criticism of Khayydim was to 
act as a partial solvent. Station and power were great but 
insecure : in the higher places ruled pride and persecution : 
rank and command were with battles of the warrior and 
garments rolled in blood : the ferocious egotism of the nat- 
ural man was accentuated, and gentle manners driven into 
the shade. -We must picture to ourselves the poet in his 
garden, looking out upon the well-watered valley below 
Meshed, with vines and fruit plots around, and a bright sky 
overhead assuaged by shadowy plane trees, while streams 
lapsed softly through the meadow grass. It was a retreat, 
yet with loopholes, for the neighborhood of the town af- 
forded some choice of society. Omar’s hospitality was open 
to pleasant persons of both sexes—to all, indeed, but zeal- 
ots. He was not one to confuse belief with faith: hetero- 
doxy is as bad in his eyes as orthodoxy; you may do what 
you will if you will be cheerful and undogmatic. He is the 
slave of freedom. That he is ambitious, in the vulgar sense 
of sighing for the perishable advantages of wealth and sta- 
tion, no one can believe: he may desire to influence his 
fellow creatures, but it is as a friend rather than as a mas- 
ter. For personal comfort he looks not to luxury, but to 
love: not to the blind assurance of the bigot, but to the 
confidence of innocence and goodness. It has been thought 
that Khayyam was a Sufi, and only used the language of 
pleasure as a symbol for pantheistic aspiration. But he can 
be outspoken; and many of his Anacreontic stanzas are 
neither equivocal nor ambiguous. He is not sure whether, 
even on this side of the grave, perfect bliss is to be had ; 
and in such uncertainty it would be folly to strive. But he 
is quite sure of the wisdom of savoring to the utmost the 
passing moment ; and, like Horace, he makes the precari- 
ousness of joy a reason for enjoyment : 


** Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter garment of Repentance fling : 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the wing. 
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Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The leaves of life keep falling one by oue. 


Eaca morn a thousand roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the rose of yesterday ? 
And the first Summer month that brings the 


Tose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away. 
* * * a - * 


‘Yon rising moon that looks for us again 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 
How oft hereafter rising look for ws 
Through this same garden—and for one in vain. 


‘And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 

Among the guests star-scattered on the grass, 
And in your blissful errand reach the spot 

Where I made one—turn down an empty glass.’ 


’ 


Khayy:im mocks at circumstances. Death is a slave : even 
life, saving so far as it is a scene of calm enjoyment, is a 
mere bubble. The noise of the Franks in Syria is deadened 
by distance: the crimes of Hassan Sabah, the toils of Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk, are ignored, while the poet surprises the se- 
crets of Nature, observing her economies of matter and her 
recklessness of man. Our last glimpse of the poet shows 
him in a posture of pity. He was summoned to Merv and 
employed in the reform of the calendar; and he died a 
natural death about 1123 at Naishapur, his old age being 
untroubled and his life unabridged. More than this an 
Oriental of that time could not hope from Fate. ‘The rest 
of his happiness must come from within, as we will hope it 
did. One of his disciples tells us that Omar said in his old 
age: “*I would be buried in such a place, that the north 
wind may scatter roses on it.” After the poet's death the 
disciple, visiting the grave, found that it was beneath a gar 
den wall, ‘‘and the fruit trees reached their boughs over, 
and dropped their blossoms over his tomb, so that it was 
almost hidden.” One of the curious features of Khayy:m’s 
life and labor is the fact of such heterodox and seemingly 
unprofitable matter surviving, with no aid from the print- 
ing press, through the havoe of seven stormy centuries. 
Of this we may be sure, that no nation preserves a work of 
literary art unless it has endeared itself to many minds, and 
found an echo in the popular feeling. Not only have Per- 
sia and Khorassan been scourged since then with fire and 
sword in which the frail life of manuscripts must have been 
in constant danger, but the outspoken heterodoxy of the 
Rubdaiyat must have rendered them especially liable to the 
hostile pursuit of the Moslem Church. That they have, 
trifles as we may think them, been preserved amid all these 
dangers to furnish themes of enjoyment and of discussion 
in a state of society so unlike that in which they were born, 
and in which they lived so long, raises them to a position 
of almost scriptural dignity. And at last we behold them 
inspiring modern artists in the busiest ceutres of Western 
life. 

Tae numerous inquiries for information upon literary 
matters and details which are continually. addressed by 
esteemed contributors to the editor of Fraxx Lesire’s Por- 
ULAR MonTH ty, and doubtless to all other magazine editors, 
make it obvious that there is an extensive field of useful- 
ness aud profit for a publication devoted to the practical 
interests of writers in general. There are a multitude of 
things that all who write with a view to publication must 
learn, sooner or later. The sooner and the more thoroughly 
these things are learned the better for contributor and ed- 
itor alike. Experience teaches, but slowly and painfully; 


whereas a few practical points, administered with profes- 
sional authority at the outset of a career, will save untold 
disappointment and wasted effort. To writers, especially 


young writers, in need of such counsel—and their name -is 
legion—we can confidently recommend the Authors’ Jour- 
nal, a monthly periodical devoted to the interests: of lit- 


erary workers, which has just been started in this city by 
Mr. Frank Lee'Farnell. Mr. Farnell is well equipped for 
this undertaking by his already successful. experience «in 
literary, newspaper and magazine work, including a period 
of service upon the editorial staff of Frank Lesuie’s Por- 
utaR Monturiy. He knows whereof he speaks when he 
says: ‘‘ Every magazine no 


idays has a particular purpose 


to carry out—has to appeal to certain classes of people. A 
periodical that should try to interest everybody would not 
pay, because it wou ot be perfectly satisfactory to any- 


body. . . . So every periodical is different ; and a writer, 
before addressing envelope that is to carry his manu- 
script to an editor, should know as far as possible wherein 
the policy of that editor differs from that of any other.” 
The Authors’ Jour says it will ‘* point out to the inex- 
perienced the many obstacles in the path to literary suc- 
y for surmounting them ; it will bring 


1 with the news of the literary world, 


cess, and show the w 
its readers into tou 
and keep them inf ed of changes, removals, ete., among 
tell what the various periodicals are 
particularly seeking in the way of contributions; it will 
auswer inquiries pertaining to literary matters; it will de- 
scribe the methods of prominent authors, and it will en- 


the magazines ; it 


deavor, in a practical and interesting manner, to assist young 
writers in their efforts to obtain recognition. To those who 
are able to write, but are unacquainted with the proper 


course to pursue in getting their articles, stories and poems 
into print, it will valuable information; while to those 
ieved success will be given much 
zossip about their fellow workers.” 
The initial number (for February, 1895) fully bears out the 
promise of the al und has many bright features which 
ind prosperous career. The sub- 
tuthors’’ Journal is one dollar per 
annum, and it is } hed on the first day of each month, 
at No. 1 William Street, New York city. 


vho have already 
fresh and interesti 


augur well for a usefu 
scription price of 


A DESERVEDLY successful novel of the day is ** Zaphra,” 
by John P. Stockton, Jr. It is avowedly a ** novel of pur- 
pose,” a product of the cycle of advanced thought which is 
bringing about a spiritual and social renaissance destined 


to make the closing half-ef this nineteenth century mem- 
Under the garb of fiction Mr. Stockton deals with 
the problems of poverty and resultant crime; he exposes 
fearlessly the greed which coins human misery into gold; 

l y our duty to suffering humanity, and 


orable 


he points out clear! 
suggests a practical remedy for the evils he depicts. In the 
development of the story occult phenomena are ingeniously 
employed. 

‘* Exgcrriciry at THE Worup’s CoLumBiaN Exposition,” 
by Professor J. P. Barrett, chief of that department, treats 
exhaustively of the electrical features of the great Chicago 
Fair. Not only are the exhibits well accounted for, but 
everything of an clectrical character that entered into the 
service of the Exposition. The book will hardly appeal to 
the lay reader, but to those interested in electricity or who 
know anything about the great new science, there is a vast 
fund of information. Very properly the book begins with 
an account of how the 100,000 incandescent lamps ‘weré in- 
stalled and operated, those on the grounds, around the’ la- 
goons, on the cornices of the buildings as well as inside. 
Under the head we lighting the whole system of service 
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lighting is treated, the ground lighting and that inside all 
the buildings, with figures showing cost of that service. In 
this chapter are also accounts of the great search lights, with 
figures of operation, and the story of the construction and 
operation of the electric fountains which gave so much 
pleasure to evening visitors. Other chapters are devoted 
to descriptions of the 25,000-horse-power central station 
that operated the Fair; the subways and conduit systems, 
the intramural railway; the electric launches ; lighting of 
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4. A humorous book. (N. B. It has 5. A dry book. 
just fallen on his favorite corn. 





7. A lively and amusing book. 
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the chrysanthemum itself, could be as- successfully culti- 
vated in America as that flower, and would in its way be- 
come as popular. With a view to its introduction here he 
offers to send postpaid to any address the ‘‘ Guide for Cul- 
tivators,” with a set of seeds representing twenty choice va- 
rieties, for the price of one dollar in gold. This should be 
remitted, with the order, by International Postal Money 
Order, to Rokumonya, 5 Sakai-cho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokio, 
Japan. 
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In spite of this he seems 


6. A very deep boo‘. 


to be enjoying it. 











8. A book for the domestic circle. 


SOME BOOKS REVIEWED BY THE COMIC ARTIST. 


the circle of lights around the Ferris Wheel. Indeed, those 
who read the book will hardly think of anything electrical 
that they saw that is net accounted for in it. 


From Tokio, Japan, an enthusiastic amateur floriculturist 
named Rokumonya sends to Frank Lesum’s Popunar 
Montaty, with compliments of the season, a neatly printed 
‘‘Guide for Cultivators of the Japanese Morning Glory,” 
accompanied by seeds of a dozen variscties of this poetic 
flower. Mr. Rokumonya believes that the Japanese morn- 
ing glory, which blossoms in almost as many varieties es 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tse Rusatyat or Omar KuayyAM, THY ASTRONOMER PorT 
oF Persia. Rendered into English verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald. With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald, and Variorum 
Notes. Illustrated by Elihu Vedder. Crown octavo, 
cloth and gilt, $5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

Frrenpsurr. Love. Kisses. Selections from the Poets, 
by Volney Streamer. Illustrated in colors. Three vol- 
umes, decorated covers and gilt, in box. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons Co., New York and London. 
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